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ee BILLS 


you are looking ahead and wish to be sure of your children’s 
education and maintenance even if you yourself should die— 


you wish to spread the cost 
over as long a period as possible— 


you wonder how you are ever going 
to meet the cost at all— 


you would like to save 
a substantial part of the cost — AND PARTICULARLY 


you are serving in 


The NAVY, 
The ARMY, or 


The AIR FORCE 


AND THEREFORE NEED SPECIAL ADVICE 
ON PROVISION FOR YOUR’ CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 


you should write to 


THE SCHOOL FEES INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 
10, QUEEN STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


A firm of insurance consultants 
who specialize in the solution of these problems 
and offer sensible advice free. 


PS. 


IF you are glad to be needing to plan like this, and 


IF you would care to help children less fortunate, 
then please send a donation to 
The Treasurer, 
National Spastics Society, 
28 Fitzroy Square, W.1I. 


or we will gladly forward it for you 
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TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 


WELL MADE - WELL PACKED 
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| Westland WESSEX 
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The Wessex is the first helicopter in the world to go into production 
powered by a free-turbine engine. During the first flight of the prototype 
earlier this year it was airborne for sixty-five minutes. Subsequently it has 
embarked upon an intensive flight test programme. 


The free-turbine engine gives the Wessex advantages of supreme 
economic and operational importance: 


It enables the helicopter to be airborne from a cold start within 
45 seconds. 


It uses the same fuel as jet aircraft thus eliminating the neces- 
sity to store two types of fuel on airfields and aircraft carriers. 


It reduces the noise element inherent in piston-engined heli- 
copters to an unobtrusive purr. 


It reduces vibration to the minimum, which means less wear on 
components and greater comfort for passengers and crew. 


The compactness and light weight of the engine allow for 
increased payload. 


The Wessex has been ordered for the Royal Navy for anti-submarine 
duties. It is powered by a single Napier Gazelle free-turbine engine. 


W E S TL A N D The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED + YEOVIL += ENGLAND 











On the rocks 


When a ship goes on the rocks 
the life-boats start out on 
their errand of mercy. But 
without your support the Life- 
boat Service itself would be on 






the rocks. Send a donation, no 


A Welsh 
Coxswain 


matter how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretary: Col. A.D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C.,T.D., M.A. 


























Life Assurance 


The uses of Life Assurance are not confined to protection for widows and children, 
though this must always be the main object (as no man is ever beyond the risk of 
matrimony !) Policies properly arranged are also the best possible investments ; they 
relieve anxiety as to finance for educating children; they provide for future ‘house 
purchase and for old age. The selection of Company «nd type of Policy requires skilled 
and unbiased advice. 

In most cases, Income Tax is reduced by 17% of the Premiums, which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 20-45% on your Net Outlay. This is a primary factor in making Life 
Assurance such a profitable investment. 

Unless there is a present intention of flying as air crew, Policies can be obtained 
at NORMAL CIVILIAN PREMIUMS, and these Policies are World-Wide and 
unrestricted, fully covering War and Flying Risks. 

The sooner you start a Policy to achieve a desired result, the lower the Premiums, 
and delay always involves the risk of ill-health. Therefore, the right time to act is NOW. 

Existing Policies which contain restrictions or charge extra Premiums (of which 
the Officer may be unaware) can usually be dealt with to his advantage, as can those 
with Companies who pay. low rates of Bonus. I recommend that all existing Policies 
should be sent to me for inspection. 

I am not tied to any Company, and my advice is completely unbiased. I accept 
no fees in any circumstances, as I rely on the usual Commission from Companies on 
Policies arranged through my Agency. I ask that my letters be treated as personal and 
confidential, and that resulting Proposals be passed to me. My advice does NOT 
commit an Officer i in any way. 

1 also arrange General Insurance of all kinds, such as Personal Accidents, Winter 
Sports, Motor oon Household, and All Risks Cover for Personal Effects and Valuables 
(in | Europe 15/-% as against 25)- % hormally charged). 

Brigadier R. T: WILLIAMS (R. T. Williams, Ltd.) 


69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON Telephone : Brighton 23056 
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in Production 
for the 
Royal Air Force 


A9I/a 


| Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited. Brough E Yorks. 
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THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assuranee Association Ltd. 


has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 
Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 


Oticers. Directors : 


Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. ; 
R. F. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., 
R.N.R ; H. V. Bishop; A. R. Johnson, A.C.LI. 
Head Office : 
Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHItehal) 9917. 
City Office : 
Loyalty House, 7, Ship Tavern Passage, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : MANsion House 8681. 
Branches : 
Aldershot. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Colchester. 
Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 
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WILL YOU 
HELP 


THEM ? * 


WHAT 


are your plans for 


CIVILIAN LIFE 


Write for a free booklet 





Many ex-soldiers and bereaved wives and child- 
ren are still in very difficult financial circum- 
stances. The benevolent funds of Corps and 
Regimental Associations would be inadequate 
to meet the many urgent calls for help, but for 
the grants made to them by the Army Benevolent 
Fund—the central fund of all military charities. 
This is a really good cause that deserves your 
support. Through the Army Benevolent Fund 
you can give help where it is most needed. 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to:- 


THE ARMY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
20, GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Tel: BELgravia 5639 


CIVILIAN CAREERS 
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How to Prepare Yourself 
for Industry and Commerce 


PRESIDENT: 7 
GENERAL SIR JAMES STEELE, GCB, KBE, DSO, MC, LL.D 
SECRETARY: BRIGADIER C. P. R. JOHNSTON, CBE 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


CAREERS CONSULTANTS Ltd. 
29 CORK ST., PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Bristol Britannia—tirst jet-prop 
and fastest airliner in 
non-stop transatlantic service 





BOAC flies new version of the Britannia 


BRISTOL BRITANNIA 310’s are in regular 
non-stop transatlantic service with 
BOAC. They are flying direct to New 
York faster than any previous scheduled 
airliner. 

The Britannia 310 is the latest version 
of the Whispering Giant. With a length- 
ened cabin and more powerful Proteus 
engines, it is the biggest, fastest, and 
most luxurious airliner flying between 
London and New York. 

The Bristol Britannia, first jet-prop 
over the Atlantic, is also the first British 


airliner ever to go into regular service on 
this route. 


World-wide service, world-wide orders 
Britannia 102’s have already been in service 


with BOAC for nearly a year, and are now 
flying over a million miles a month on the 
world’s longest and most exacting air routes. 


Britannias are now in service with BOAC 
and ELAL Israel Airlines on the North Atlan- 
tic route, and with Aeronaves de Mexico 
between Mexico City and New York. They 
have also been ordered by Canadian Pacific, 
Cubana de Aviacion, Hunting-Clan Air 
Transport and Northeast Airlines. Britannia 
250’s are on order for the Royal Air Force 
and the Ministry of Supply. 


BRISTOL 


Britannia 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 

















GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 


NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS 


Valuations fer Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. 0d. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 
7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 








THE DENHOLM-YOUNG 


OFFICERS’ CIVIL LIFE The Sots 


ADVICE BUREAU | 
(Colonel C. P. S. Denholm-Young, 
O.B.E., F.C.C.S.) 








What will you do when you 
retire ? 

Have you considered how 
much easier it will be to find 
employment or an occupation if 
you start preparing for it now ? 

Sound advice is available for 


a very moderate fee. 


RETIRED OFFICERS 
ALSO CATERED FOR 


Write now for details 


29 CORK STREET, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
Tel : REGent 1079 


(Licensed annually by the London County Council) 








Men can’t appreciate the comfort of Two 
Steeples 83 Socks until they have worn 
them. These socks, with the red tops 
have been famous since 1895. Made of 
the highest grade wool they are most 
comfortable and long wearing. 

; per pair 10/6d. 
Fernia knitwear in’ shades to match 


TwoS 


“Ve Name for Duality ™ 


83 SOCKS 


HIGH SPLICED: 
NYLON HEELS & TOES 


If unable to obtain write 
Par. M. 44, Two Steeples 
Ltd.,Wigston, Leicestershire. 

















To create an aircraft... 


Spreading its wings over every continent, the 
Vickers Viscount has established itself as the 
most successful passenger aircraft of this genera- 
tion. It has pioneered the use of the propeller- 
turbine in airline operation, and its comfort no less 
than its great operating efficiency springs from 
sound design and engineering. 


Construction of aircraft such as the Viscount and 
the four-jet Valiant bomber is only one aspect of the 
organisation that supplies the world with printing 
presses, cement, paint and soapmaking plant, boz- 
making machinery and capital equipment of many 
kinds .. . great liners and tankers, aircraft carriers 
and submarines. 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BRCADWAY LONDON SWI 














THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


President : GENERAL THE LorpD Jerrreys, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Chairman : ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES DANIEL, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ApMIRAL H. T. BaILLiE-~GROHMAN, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Increases in Officers’ Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952 ; and in the retired 
pay of some 8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956 Increases for all retired 
Officers over 60, and for widows were also influenced by the Society’s activities. 

This Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the improvement 
and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of officers of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants ; and to promote in every way their 
interest and welfare. Also to assist and advise members of the Society in connection 
with pensions and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 
is controlled solely by its members. It is not in competition with the Association of 
Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other Service associations, but is 
complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the Armed Forces. Member- 
ship now exceeds 12,000 which number is increasing every day. 


The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants of deceased 
officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be obtained from :— 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 
London, S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 0853. 


























By APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE QUIEN 
PicruRE DEALERS 


THE PARKER GALLERY 
FOUNDED 1750 


OFFER A SPECIAL 
PICTURE LOAN 





SERVICE TO 
dinvietndaias | HER MAJESTY’S 
Soest cashes Oats tartees ot SNe a tom FORCES 


and on sleeves. Suitable for town or country. 18 gns. 


write for brochure and 
a Gieve S full details to— 


LIMITED 


omapeenent ESTABLISHED 1785 ss 2, Albemarle Street, 
Service and Civilian Tailors and Outfitters London, W.1 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON WI 


Phone : GROsvENoR 5906-7 
Telephone : HYDe Park 2276 
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The fighting efficiency of a modern warship is 
very much dependent upon the successful integration 
of the many radar devices into the ship’s armament 
control system, with the minimum amount of mutual 
jnterference between separate radar elements 

and the radar and radio installations. 

The Marconi Company has had very considerable 
experience in engineering complete radio and radar 
systems including air warning, combined 

air/surface tactical warning, primary and secondary 
fire control and pilotage radar. 


MARCONI 7 i. of Communication 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
















MARINE RADAR 
AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


FIREFLASH 


The only British air-to-air 
guided weapon that is in ser- 
vice with the R.A.F. now — 
proved, lethal and available. 


THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY L1D 
HAYES - MIDDLESEX 


ENGLAND * AUSTRALIA * CANADA 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


FFICERS who contemplate a professional or 
business career on early retirement are invited to 
obtain a copy of the Metropolitan College brochure 
‘Specialised Training for a Business Career - Sug- 
gestions for the Guidance of Retiring Officers’ 
which will be sent post free on application. It 
contains helpful information on 


SECRETARYSHIP—ACCOUNTANCY—LAW—COST 
ACCOUNTANCY — MARKETING — PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT — B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ) and 
LL.B. (London) DEGREES, 
INTENSIVE (non-exam.) COMMERCIAL TRAINING, 
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= a Also expert postal coaching for the 
| - ARMY PROMOTION AND 
SS —— STAFF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. 


@ Write TODAY for a copy of the College Business or Military 
Prospectus and/or advice, stating the examination or civilian 
career in which interested, to the Secretary, M4, Metropolitan 1 
College, St. Albans. 
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One Acre 


ora Thousand.... REPRINTS OF 
Certainly some members of the LECTURES 


eee GENTLEMEN’S ASSOC- ; 
IATION can number their acres by the ie . 2 alien ° 
thousand, but they in turn are out- can peat en a al by 
numbered by C.G.A. members whose Tuaaee 
land is \imited by a garden fence. 


The C.G.A is just as useful to both 
parties, for allour members’ requirements 
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state 


The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
are available at 1s. each post paid 





and problems receive equal attention— A Look Through a Window F 
that is the ruling principle of C.G.A. at World War III F 
SeTVICe. ooh é (October, 1954) 

The annual subscription of two guineas 
for 1958 can now be sent direct to the Organization for War in Modern Times 


C.G.A. (Dept. S.J.), 54/62 Regent Street, 


Londen, W.1., or please write for full (October, 1955) 
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The Panorama of Warfare 
IT WILL PAY YOU in a Nuclear Age 
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LONDON, LETCHWORTH, : Whithall, London, S.W.1 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 

There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Commissioned officers on the active and retired lists of all H.M. Services, including 
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Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. 


MUSEUM 
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Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on 
application to the Secretary. 


Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 11th March, 1958. The 
Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an election to 
fill vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1957 can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


February, 1958 


COUNCIL 
Representative Member 


Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., has accepted the 
Council’s invitation to serve as the War Office Representative on his appointment as 
Director-General of Military Training vice Lieut.-General Sir A. James H. Cassels, K.B.E., 
C:B., DS. 


Ex Officio Members 


General Sir Geoffrey K. Bourne, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., has accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of 
Commandant of the Imperial Defence College, vice Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy H. E. 
Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Captain J. C. C. Henley, R.N., has accepted the invitation of the Council to become 
an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of Director of the Royal Naval Staff 
College, vice Captain A. R. Hezlet, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following officers joined the Institution between 1oth October, 1957, and 
8th January, 1958 :— 
NAVY 
Captain D. N. Slater, R.M. 
Commander E. R. Lewis, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.). 
Vice-Admiral B. B. Schofield, C.B., C.B.E. 
Lieutenant A. C. Cowin, R.N. 
Captain T. A. Sergeant, R.N.R. 


ARMY 


Captain E. A. Brett-James, Royal Signals. 

Captain C. H. Diamond, The Welch Regiment. 

Captain R. W. Goldsworthy, late 2nd King Edward VII’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain W. T. Power, Royal Artillery, T.A.R.O. 

Captain J. E. D. Perera, Ceylon Engineers. 

The Reverend Campbell McKinnon, M.C., C.F. 

Captain B. E. Camp, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant C. H. Roads, The Hertfordshire Regiment, T.A. 

Captain C. D. Simpson, Royal Artillery. 

Captain E. P. E. Montagnon, Royal Signals. 

Colonel R. P. Fleming, O.B.E., The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry, T.A.R.O. 

Captain J. C. B. Deverell, Royal Horse Artillery. 

Major R. W. Nye, R.A.E.C. 

Captain C. S. Drake, Royal Artillery. 

Captain C. D. Murray-Playfair, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. B. Keenan, Royal Artillery. 

Captain F. G. Barton, Royal Engineers. 

Captain E. J. Spicer, The Governor-General’s Foot Guards. 

Major-General Sir Edward Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 
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Captain D. D. Campbell, Royal Horse Artillery. 

Captain A. C. Duncan, Special Air Service Regiment. 

Captain J. H. Hooper, Royal Engineers. 

Captain P. J. Butterworth, The Border Regiment. 

Captain P. A. W. G. Durrant, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Captain R. R. J. Pezzani, 3rd/4th County of London Yeomanry. 


AIR FORCE 


Group Captain W. Carter, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant E. Wilson, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant K. W. Payne, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader H. G. Davies, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader W. E. Boteler, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader D. S. Little, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader D. I. Jeffery, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander D. M. Finn, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. L. Price, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader G. P. Kingston, R.A.F. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
A. H. S. Candlin, Esq., Ministry of Defence. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


Pilot Officer C. P. J. Coulcher, R.A.F., has been awarded five years’ free membership 


of the Institution. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 


subscriptions, details of which have been circulated. 


This materially assists the Institution as it enables income tax at the full current 
rate to be reclaimed on each subscription and goes a long way towards meeting the j 


increased essential costs of administration. : 


To date, there are 1,302 annual and 204 life covenanted members. 
Any member who has not received his copy of the schemé or who requires new forms 


is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


With the object of making the facilities afforded by membership of the Institution 


better known to the Services, the Council have invited the iii Commands at home 
and overseas to nominate Liaison Officers. 


It is hoped that the Liaison Officers will be able to suggest, from time to time, ways in 
which the Institution can be of greater value to the serving officer. 


Liaison Officers are provided with particulars of the Institution and forms to enable 
them to enrol members without further formality. 


The following is a list of officers who have been nominated as Liaison Officers, and 


the Commands or Establishments they represent :— 


British Joint Services Mission, 
Washington... ss .... Major G. P. Burnett. 


Establishment or Command Name ' 


Amphibious Warfare Headquarters Lieut.-Commander G. D. Gregory, O.B.E., | 
D.S.C., R.N. j 
Joint Services Staff College ... Major P. E. C. Tuckey, M.B.E. i 
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ROYAL NAVY 
Establishment or Command Name 


Flag Officer Air (Home) ... 


Flag Officer, Scotland 
H.M.S. Excellent 
H.M.S. Dryad 

H.M.S. Vernon 
Reserve Fleet 


Lieut.-Commander M. L. Y. Ainsworth, R.N. 

Commander G. W. McKendrick, R.N. 

Commander R. J. L. Hammond, R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander A. E, Fanning, D.S.C., R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander M. L. Stacey, R.N. 

Instructor Lieut.-Commander W. E. J. Golding, 
R.N. 


Chatham Commander G. H. Evans, R.N., R.N. Barracks. 

Devonport ... Commander L. E. S. H. Le Bailly, R.N., H.M.S. 
Thunderer. 

Portsmouth Lieut.-Commander G. H. Greenish, R.N., R.N. 


Portsmouth Group, R.M. 
Plymouth Group, R.M. 


Eastern Command 
Northern Command 
Northern Ireland District 
Scottish Command 
Southern Command 
Western Command 


Barracks. 
Lieutenant F. C. Darwall, R.M. 
Captain J. G. Willcox, R.M. 


ARMY 


Lieut.-Colonel I. R. Ferguson Innes. 
Colonel G. S. Fillingham, M.C. 

Major A. W. R. Currie. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. L. Auret, O.B.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Bullivant, M.B.E. 


ship Major M. R. C. Brightman. 
Far East Land Forces Major G. E. M. Slater. 
B.A: es i fie Lieut.-Colonel T. N. S. Wheeler. 
Staff College, Camberley ... Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Young, M.B.E. 
unted 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
rrent Bomber Command Group Captain J. H. Searby, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
x the Fighter Command... Squadron Leader R. D. Sheardown, O.B.E. 
Coastal Command... : Group Captain J. R. Armitstead, D.F.C. 
Flying Training Command Wing Commander D. F. Dixon. 
. Technical Training Command Squadron Leader A. W. Griffiths. 
orms Transport Command Wing Commander R. P. S. Wyrill. 
Maintenance Command Wing Commander N. E. Hext, M.B.E. 
Home Command ... Squadron Leader K. S. Booth, A.F.C. 
Far East Air Force ‘ Wing Commander E. C. Badcoe, D.F.C. 
ution Second Tactical Air Force Group Captain G. A. V. Clayton, D.F.C. 
home No. 90 Group Wing Commander F. G. Carroll. 
GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
= COMPETITION, 1957 
The following entries were received :— 
nable 
“* Bellerophon,” 
“Was, is, and will be.”’ 
, and 


“ In utrumque paratus.’ 
“ To light, and not to burn.”’ 

““ Jactea Alea est.” 

BE., ““ Quase cursoves vitai lampada tradant.”’ 
/ “ Luck of the draw.” 

““Incepta Persequor.” 

“ Spiritus inter alit.”’ 

“Remember the downfall of Greece.” 
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“* Too good to be true.” 

“* A Queen’s Man.” 

“ Ich Dien.” 

“ Fiddler.” 

“* Ratcliffe ’’ or “‘ Second to None.” 
“‘ Reynard the Fox.” 

“* Brutus.” 

“* Reculez.”’ 

“ Tria Juncta In Uno.”’ 

“‘ Salus populi suprema est lex.” 
“Once more into the breach.” 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
COMPETITION, 1958 


Particulars of the current competition will be found in the leaflet in this JouRNAL. 


EARDLEY-WILMOT MEDAL COMPETITION 


The competition for the medal instituted by the late Rear-Admiral Sir Sydney M. 
Eardley-Wilmot will take place this year. 


The medal will be awarded for the best essay contributed by a member of the 
Institution on :— 


Current scientific developments appear likely to result in considerable 
structural changes in the armed forces and possibly between them and civilian 
authorities. Describe the likely outcome of this trend and discuss the desirable 
steps in its development. 

Essays must be typed in triplicate, and each copy must be clearly marked “‘ Eardley- 
Wilmot Competition ” on the outside. Care should be taken to avoid confidential matter. 
When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work must be quoted. 


Essays must be strictly anonymous, and each must have a motto, which must be 
written on the outside of each copy. They must be accompanied by a sealed ‘envelope 
with the motto written on the outside, and the competitor’s name inside. 

All essays must be sent by registered post, addressed to the Secretary, Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1., and must reach the Institution not later 
than 15th November, 1958. 


A silver-gilt medal and sixteen guineas will be awarded for the best essay. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


Frock coat of a Colonel, Grenadier Guards, which belonged to H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught, bearing the shoulder titles of an A.D.C. to Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, 
King George V, King Edward VIII, and King George VI (9724); a General Officer’s 
forage cap, c. 1893 (9725); full dress busby, peaked cap, and a silver cord barrel sash of 
the Ziethen Hussars (the Third of Brandenburg) (9726). Given by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

An Indian General Service Medal, 1854-95, with clasp “‘ Pegu”’ (9723). Given by 
Colonel Ian Forbes, D.S.O. 

JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 
principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs, and traditions. 
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The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


LIBRARY 


The Library is open to members from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Monday to Friday, and 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturday. At other times books for return can be left with the 
Hall Attendant but members are advised to leave a name-slip with them. 


LECTURE PROGRAMME 


With reference to the note in the Lecture Programme, Part II, issued with the 
November JOURNAL, Mr. Aneurin Bevan has not been able to accept the Council’s 
invitation to lecture owing to other commitments. 


CHEQUES ACT, 1957, AND RECEIPTS 


Under the authority of the above Act, receipts are no longer being sent for normal 
payments. If any member specially requires a receipt, one will be sent on request. 














THE PAINTING OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, BY COMMANDER 
DENIS FILDES, R.N., NOW HANGING IN THE ENTRANCE HALL OF 
THE INSTITUTION. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


alone are responsible for the views expressed in their articles gives to the 

JOURNAL the priceless asset of fostering controversy. It is, indeed, through 
controversy that progress is largely made, partly by the stimulation of original 
thought, partly by the rounding off of opposing angles of argument. The more that 
the ball of controversy can be brought into the field of discussion, the more likely 
is the correct answer to any problem to be discovered. 


These thoughts, which are after all but an expression of the obvious, are 
engendered by three of the articles in this February issue of the JoURNAL. Rear- 
Admiral Buzzard, in introducing Sir Stephen King-Hall at his lecture to the 
Institution on gth October, mentioned that he expected the lecture to be stimulating. 
Sir Stephen responded nobly, and his talk and the subsequent discussion must surely 
have given his audience much to think about. They are, as is usual, reprinted 


verbatim in the JoURNAL for the benefit of those members who were unable to be 
present. 


"T= usual cautionary note on our Contents page to the effect that authors 


To one who was there Sir Stephen’s argument was so convincing, so ably forced 
through even to the point of incredulity, that it seemed but a tiny step to join him 
on the other side of his ‘ thought barrier.’ It was, indeed, only what Sir Stephen 
left unsaid that created the most disturbing thoughts about his thesis. Those unsaid 
words, however, are so important, so vitally important, that the Editor is taking it 
upon himself to bring them forward as a sort of background note to Sir Stephen’s 


address, meanwhile claiming for himself the saving clause embodied in the cautionary 
note on the Contents page. 


Sir Stephen omitted to remind his listeners that, culturally and ethnographically, 
Russia is an eastern nation. The great cultural movements of the West, the 
Reformation, the Renaissance, even the French Revolution, passed her by and made 
no impact. The sanctity of human life, of individual human life, means no more to 
the Russian than it does to other Eastern peoples. If an idea, a belief, a means of 
government, can only be achieved through the death of one million, five million, 
ten million people, that is a cost which Russia has always been willing to pay. Before 
we can say that a Russian occupation of this country would be preferable to nuclear 
war, it is well to realize that it is likely to be a permanent occupation rigorously 
enforced on the Hungarian pattern. 


One other point that Sir Stephen might have made is the utter determination 
of the western hemisphere to defend its way of life to the last man and the last round 
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of ammunition. No one who has visited Canada or the United States within the 
last year or two can possibly doubt that. And would not submission to a Russian 
occupation prove merely to be an exchange of American rockets and H-bombs for 
those of Russia ? No doubt they would arrive accompanied with sincere expressions 
of regret, but in the present temper of western thought they would undoubtedly arrive. 


How much, in fact, do we know about the H-bomb ? It is easy to talk about 
mass extermination and the end of civilization. No doubt many readers can remember 
almost identical words being spoken before 1939, when Hitler’s bombers menaced 
the European skies. No estimate of casualties in an all-out nuclear exchange has 
ever officially been announced, but a fairly general belief among people who might 
be expected to know puts it as high as one-quarter, or even one-third, of the 
population. -There are some who may think Sir Stephen’s ‘ ark of the covenant’ 
worth even that grievous sacrifice if the alternative is an occupation that puts 
individual freedom down the drain for ever. In the next issue of the JOURNAL we 
hope to publish an article which will examine one aspect of the task which might 
confront us should the worst happen and the nuclear exchange take place. 


In this issue also Captain Wynne continues his examination of the famous 
Schlieffen Plan, drawing a parallel between the original conception and the actual 
military events of the second World War. Once again, it is an article to stimulate 
thought and, we hope, discussion. A dispassionate observer cannot help but contrast 
the lack of success of British arms, except when in marked superiority of numbers, 
with the achievements of, say, Von Rundsted, Kesselring, and Rommel, all of whom 
had us guessing on the battlefield more than once. There has already been evidence 
reaching the Editor that the first part of Captain Wynne’s thesis has caused lively 
interest and discussion ; the second and third parts should surely heighten it. It 
would certainly appear to be an idea worth exploring in tactical exercises, with and 
without troops. 


A third article in this issue which may give rise to some thought considers the 
reliability of Western Germany as an ally in the light of her historical past. We are 
apt to forget that Germany has been a nation for less than a century and that political 
maturity is a plant of remarkably slow growth. It takes time, a very long time, for 
a nation to change character, and democracy is still a novelty in Germany. It does 
not take very much search through the records to discover just how quickly the 
Weimar Republic in Germany died when faced with a pressure of events which, 
while deplorable to the ideals of western democracy, were yet widely applauded 
throughout the Reich. 


These are not happy facts to resuscitate, yet nevertheless they are facts. They 
have a particular bearing on the military problems of today by reason of the N.A.T.O. 
alliance. It would be as unwise to ignore them as to give them too much weight, 
and it should always be remembered that, for the last 12 years, Western Germany 
has had a much closer geographical experience of Communism than she has ever had 
before. She cannot by now have many illusions left on that score. 


From these remarks on the present issue, perhaps we can consider for a moment 
the future. We feel fortunate in having been able to persuade General F. v. Senger 
u. Etterlin to write an article for this JouRNAL on the Battle of Cassino, in which he 
commanded the German troops. We shall be publishing also, in two parts, a study of 
the Anglo-German naval negotiations between the wars, based on research into the 
German official archives captured after the war and brought to this Country. Air 
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Marshal Sir Robert Saundby considers in an article some of the statements made by 
Major-General Sir John Kennedy in his much-publicized book The Business of War 
and relates them to the pressing need for a still closer co-operation between the three 
fighting Services, and the 60th anniversary of Jane's Fighting Ships is commemorated 
in an article which recalls many of the past glorias of this unique publication. Two of 
the lectures delivered to the Institution, those by Sir Ian Jacob on external 
broadcasting and by Rear-Admiral Wilson on nuclear propulsion of ships, will be 
included in our May issue. 


* * * 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY, first published in 1920, is now extending its scope to a 
wider field. Beginning with the January, 1958, number the title is being changed to 
THE ARMY QUARTERLY AND DEFENCE JOURNAL, and articles on naval and Air Force 
matters, as well as on Civil Defence, will be included. The annual subscription is 
£2 (individual copies 10s.)—post free to any part of the world. 











THE ALTERNATIVE TO THE NUCLEAR DETERRENT : 
NON-VIOLENT RESISTANCE 
By COMMANDER SIR STEPHEN KING-HALL 
On Wednesday, 9th October, 1957, at 3 p.m. 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BuzZZARD, BarT., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : Sir Stephen King-Hall requires no introduction. He is best known, 
and has always been known, as a man of bold ideas, and what is more, most of his ideas 
in the past have been, in my view, mostly sound, most of the time. I am in the happy 
position of being able to support that statement with two fairly concrete pieces of evidence. 

The first arises from the News-Letters which he wrote before and during the last 
War, during which periods I was first a naval planner and later a joint planner. During 
both those periods I found his News-Letters proved to be often right, sometimes partly 
right, seldom wholly wrong, and always stimulating. 

The second piece of evidence dates back to 1918 when the then Lieutenant Stephen 
King-Hgl]l won the R.U.S.I. Gold Medal Prize for an essay entitled The Influence of the 
Submarine in Naval Warfare in the Future. That essay I have just read and found that 
his forecasts on this subject again proved to be mostly right and, 40 years after the 
essay was written, they are still thoroughly stimulating as regards ideas for the future of 
submarines, and to my mind are extremely relevant even now. 

This afternoon Sir Stephen is going to be very bold in putting to us a thesis which, 
to say the least of it, is unlikely to possess many natural attractions for a military audience 
such as this. If, however, as I suspect, some of us may find it difficult to agree that he 
is wholly right, I equally suspect that history will prove him to be again at least partially 
right, and I am quite sure we shall find his lecture, as always, stimulating. 

I have great pleasure, Sir, in welcoming you here this afternoon, and I invite you 
now to proceed. 


LECTURE 


N August of this year the Minister of Defence, then in Australia, made a statement 
about defence. He said that the Government had—I quote his words—taken 
“a very bold step in deciding not to do the impossible.” 


I think that is worth a moment’s reflection. 


Mr. Sandys continued, “‘ We decided not to defend the whole country but to 
defend only our bomber bases. I must pay tribute to the people of Great Britain for 
the readiness with which they have accepted these harsh but inescapable facts.” 


I submit that these statements could be rephrased as follows: “‘ There is no 
known method of defending the United Kingdom against H-bomb attack. We must 
concentrate our defences to defend our airfields, and what the public must realize is 
that whilst they are being incinerated—or very shortly afterwards if all goes well— 
a very large number of Russians will be in close pursuit to wherever your after-life 
may be.” 

These facts are certainly harsh but are they inescapable? I daresay some of 
my audience came here expecting to hear a rather cranky series of proposals by 
someone who was possibly a moral pacifist. I respect but do not share the moral 
view of the pacifists. If a statement on my part that as a result of reflections about 
the nature of war which first took shape in about 1925 I have reached the conclusion 
that orthodox thinking about war, and hence defence, is radically wrong is to label 
myself a crank, then crank I am. 
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But although certain suggestions I shall offer you may sound a bit unusual, they 
are certainly not impossible. And if the Government has decided on the very bold 
step “ not to do the impossible,” it is reasonable to ask them to be equally bold in 
their approach to the possible. 


May I make two further brief explanations of an introductory character. First, 
that any conclusions I have to offer to you are the fruits of an attempt to make a 
complete analysis of war and defence. My conclusions would be meaningless if I did 
not try to show you their family tree. But this is a huge subject which, with 
difficulty, I have boiled down to 100,000 words of compressed argument. I assume 
you are not expecting me to talk for more than an hour, if that, and this means 
perhaps 6,000 words. I must therefore try to present my story to you in note-book 
and headline form. 


My second and last introductory point is that we have all been brought up to 
accept as gospel certain conventional ideas about war. As I believe we should take 
a completely fresh look at the whole business, this involves a mental process of 
extreme difficulty which I call ‘ breaking through the thought-barrier.’ 


Reflect that if 100 years ago I had said in this building to officers of the Crimean 
War, “ In a century men will fly at 600 miles an hour, transmit images of events into 
their homes, have machines that solve immense problems instantly, have inter- 
continental rockets and earth satellites, etc., etc.,” it would have been hard to get 
them to take me seriously unless they could break through the thought-barrier. 


One of my teachers at Camberley Staff College said to me,’ Always remember that 
the thinkable is possible.” 


If we misunderstand the nature of war, we shall misunderstand its objects. To 
misunderstand the object of war is a national disaster. 


The word war comes from an old word werre, meaning conflict or strife not 
specifically of a physical character. All conflict between men originates in a clash of 
ideas. Action is the child of thought, as thunder is the child of lightning. Only 
ignorant people are more afraid of the thunder than the lightning, which is the 
significant phenomena. 


War is a state of relationship between sovereign states when there is a difference 
of opinion or clash of ideas between governments. This difference may become so 
acute that it leads to violent action, i.e., to military operations ; but that is not the 
beginning of the war, nor does it follow that a military victory is the end of the war. 


War should not be thought of as merely military operations. But it usually is: 
Consequently military operations have become regarded as ends in themselves and 
not means to an end. Since about 1939 the idea that if there were no bangs we were 
“at peace’ has become so manifestly untrue that we have had to invent qualifying 
degrees of war, i.e., cold war, tepid war, hot war, political warfare, economic warfare. 
By 1965 we may be hearing something about non-violent warfare. 


What is the object of war? If your instinctive reply to this is ‘“‘ to defeat the 
enemy forces,” you are still on the wrong side of the thought-barrier, . . . (I paused to 
see if I could hear any super-mental bangs !) 


The object of war is to change the enemy’s mind. Lose sight of that fact and you 
will get into serious trouble because your strategy will be directed to a false object ; 
so will your preparation for the contingency of military operations, When there is 
no substantial conflict of ideas between the United Kingdom and its enemy there is 
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total victory, which is not at all the same thing as military victory. When there is 
total victory there is real peace. 


The operation of changing a mind can be undertaken by two methods, or a 
combination of the two. One is the operation of conversion and persuasion and 
psychological attack. This is the battle of the brains. The other is the imposition of 
physical pressure on the body carrying the enemy mind. This is seen in its simplest 
form in the schoolboy who twists another boy’s arm and says, ‘‘ Admit my.father is 
more important than yours.” 


The advantages of the battle of brains methods are manifest. The results are 
likely to be more permanent and, if victory can be achieved here, we avoid the 
inconvenience of military operations ; inconveniences which as we shall see have 
become intolerable. 


I must now skip three chapters in my complete study of this problem, chapters 
in which I examine the statements I have just made in relation to events between 
1900 and 1957. I also show why it is that, once military operations begin, the object 
gets lost sight of—so we get, for example, the absurdity of unconditional surrender, 
an announcement which might have been invented by Dr. Goebbels. 


We spend about £1,500,000,000 on defence. What are we trying to defend ? 
Piccadilly Circus ? Our way of life? Which way of life? The life around Piccadilly 
Circus? A lot of black men in Central Africa, most of whom want to see the last of 
us? The Kenya settlers ? The English countryside ? Our skins? The free Press ? 
The B.B.C.? The Archbishop of Canterbury ? The institution of Parliament ? The 
T.U.C. and F.B.I.? The Covent Garden market? Subsidized farmers? The 
nationalized industries ? 


After all, with British Government Old Consols standing at 47 and the present 
state of our gold reserves, £1,500,000,000 of direct expenditure, plus the indirect, is 
a lot of money and we ought to be sure what we mean when we say it is being spent 
on defence. 


It can be shown that what we are trying to defend has changed with the evolution 
of our national history and the progress of material civilization. 


In another investigation, of which I can only give you the conclusions—though 
I am of course ready to be cross-examined on the data—I have shown that what we 
are trying to defend has evolved by degrees from purely material considerations to 
more ideological purposes. Put very crudely one can distinguish the periods of 
‘grab’ (say 1500 to 1815), the period of the ‘ white man’s burden’ (19th century), 
the period of ‘holding on to what we’d got’ (1900 to 1914), and the pericd of 
‘ disinvestment’ (1918 to ?). The last ‘ grab-war ’ was the Boer“War, a turning point 
in our policy, the 1914-18 War was partly ideological, the 1939-1945 War much 
more so. Both American interventions were primarily ideological. 


I claim to be able to prove that the trend has been from the material to the 
spiritual in what we are determined to defend. So, of course, has the attack. I must 
refer you to my book The Communist Conspiracy for a fairly detailed statement of the 
nature of the attack which is fundamentally ideological and political with military 
force in reserve. That genius, Lenin, thoroughly understood the true nature of war, 
and the Communists have been far more up-to-date than we have in their under- 
standing of this matter. That is why one has to concede that they so often have the 
initiative. Syria is the latest example. I can quote a Defence White Paper in 
support of this statement. ; 
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I shall therefore say rather dogmatically that what we are chiefly trying to 
defend is our way of life. 

This is too vague to be of practical use as an object of defence. So we must-see 
what our way of life amounts to. This again is a theme of a book, but I must headline 
the subject by saying that it consists of two parts ; the philosophy or ideas ; and the 
institutions and apparatus needed to apply them in practice. 


The essence of the philosophy is the importance of the individual. This is the 
root of the matter from which all else stems and is the fundamental difference between 
the democratic and totalitarian conceptions of life. To express the philosophy of the 
free way of life we have institutions of which the most important is Parliament, but 
there are thousands of others, ranging from the free Press, the independent B.B.C., 
the Trades Unions, down to the discussion in the village pub. 

These institutions are means to an end, the expression of the liberty of the 
individual. 

It can be shown that the great war which is raging in the world today is an 
ideological conflict to decide whether the democratic or communist way of life shall 
prevail universally—that is what is meant when the British White Papers on defence 
refer to Soviet policies of world domination. 


I will now sum up where we have got to. 


War is fundamentally a clash of ideas ; the object of war is to change the enemy’s 
mind and, either by persuasion or violence or a mixture of the two, cause him to 
abandon his ideas and accept ours. The clash of ideas now going on is between 
democracy and communist ideas. The object of our defence is to defend our ideas 
or way of life against this communist attack. 


The next logical step must be to examine the nature of this attack on our way of 
life in order to determine what defence arrangements are appropriate to meet it, and 
we must not forget that an attack of some kind on our part should be incorporated 
in our defences. 


The Soviet attack, or menace to our cause, is of a two-pronged character, 
psychological and military. I think it can be shown without much doubt that a study 
of what the Communists have said and what they have done during the past decade 
fits together very neatly and presents us with a picture of communist strategy which 
I would summarize as follows: “‘ To make psychological warfare the spearhead of 
the attack, with military force and the threat to use it as a supporting factor. That 
is to say, the capacity to use military force is a weapon in the battle of ideas.” 


The Communists from Lenin onwards (I am not sure that Stalin was always 
sound on this) much prefer not to use military force. They are quite right. They are 
trying to get across an idea and they know as well as anyone that in the last resort 
one cannot use force to convert people permanently. The Soviet leaders prefer to 
operate internally in the body politic of their victims. It would require a separate 
lecture to describe the tactics of this widespread operation, the use of communist 
parties inside their victims, the capture of organizations of all kinds, the world peace 
movement, and especially the tactic of trying to convince peoples who are in a 
nationalistic frame of mind that communism and nationalism are blood-brothers ; 
e.g., there is no racialism in communism. All this is the technique of the psychiatrist 
and not the butcher with the pole-axe. 


I think we can observe two errors made by the Soviet operators. First, Stalin 
overdid the threat of military attack, and as a result frightened the West into creating 
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N.A.T.O. for the specific purpose of repelling an armed attack. So we got the psycho- 
logical offensive of the B. and K. peaceful co-existence idea and the Geneva meetings. 
At the moment this has been abandoned and the Soviet leaders seem to be switching 
back to the tough stuff on the basis of the rocket. 


The second error, as history may show, may have been what they did in 
Hungary, and I think it possible that the marshals are to blame for this. 


So we must now consider how to cope with this two-pronged attack of which the 
more significant and dangerous is the psychological tactic. 


I think it will be best if we ask ourselves a question. What, in circumstances 
such as I have described, is the role of military force on the side of the democracies ? 
There is one simple and obvious duty, which is that there should be sufficient military 
force in a democratic country to prevent an internal coup d'état by the communist 
party. I do not regard that as a serious danger in Britain, but it cannot be excluded 
in France and Italy, and possibly one day in India. 


Is there any role for military force in defending us against Soviet psychological 
attack’? Not much, and it is important to understand why. Put simply it is this. 
We cannot use our military force in the same brutal support-way in defence of 
democratic psychological warfare as the Communists can in support of their warfare. 
The reason is that in the last resort communism can be imposed on people whilst 
democracy cannot. It is difficult for the democracies to use armed force in support 
of their psychological and economic offensive, which is the proper defence against the 
communist psychological and economic offensive. Some people may like to take this 
point up in the discussion. It is a rather complex and subtle matter, but its truth 
has been seen recently in the Middle East in connection with the Eisenhower doctrine. 


We come now to the role of military force in defending us against Soviet military 
attack. Here we can say with reasonable certainty that subject to one condition— 
and it is of vital importance that the democracies possess military force equal to or: 
superior to that of the Soviet Union—then military force can serve its traditional 
function of beating off an enemy military aggression. 


We will come back to the qualifying condition in a moment. Having considered 
what military force can do in support of the defence of our way of life, let us now 
examine what military force we have got and how it measures up to its possible uses. 


We will begin with conventional forces. In this department we are markedly 
inferior to the enemy. We can, however, say with confidence, that we have enough 
force for the job of maintaining internal security against a coup d’état. We have 
admitted that in terms of conventional forces we are unable to hold a conventional 
Russian attack. It is not, as a matter of fact in terms of manpower and industrial 
strength, impossible for Western Europe and the U.S.A. to match and even outstrip 
the conventional forces of the Soviet Union. But the political fact is that the 
democratic peoples will not pay the price. On the contrary, N.A.T.O. shows a 
progressive falling off from the minimum strength laid down when it was founded, 
and the United Kingdom is now leading a new contraction. Admiral Sir John Eccles 
spilled a few beans about this the other day. We console ourselves—counting me out 
as one who is consoled—by saying that we will make up for our conventional inferiority 
by using tactical atomic weapons. 


Again, I am sure you will realize that one could spend a long time talking about 


this. But I am going to say quite bluntly that if we start by using tactical weapons 
the Russians will reply in kind and it will take a lot to convince me that the tactical 
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weapons will not quickly see-saw up into so-called strategic weapons. This distinction 
between tactical and strategical nuclear weapons is absolute nonsense and I am 
astonished that Service people who ought to know better give currency to it. 


It reminds me of an occasion when I was instructed in the Admiralty to prepare 
a paper proving that a battleship armed with a 15-inch gun was a defensive weapon. 
I wrote a lot of nonsense and ended up with a remark for which I was put on the mat. 
The remark was, ‘‘ Whether a 15-inch gun is a defensive or offensive weapon entirely 
depends at which end of it you are standing when the ruddy thing goes off.”” You 
drop your one-kiloton nuclear stuff on a Russian formation; they retaliate with 
five kilotons on your advanced base ; you put 10 down on Minsk ; they put 20 down 
on Antwerp ; and so on until you get 20 megatons on London. Over and above this 
reinforcement of our conventional forces with tactical (so-called) nuclear weapons, 
we have the ‘ great deterrent ’ idea. 


It does not seem to be understood that with this idea we have moved military 
force into psychological warfare. We aim at creating a thought in the Russian mind 
which is that there is no point in mutual suicide. It does not matter theoretically 
whether we have an H-bomb or not, provided the Russians believe we have an 
H-bomb, and also believe that we, after they have wiped us out, can wipe them out 
and that even the advantage of a surprise attack on us would not save them and that 
their target is as vulnerable to an H-bomb as ours is. I hope and pray the Soviet 
leaders do believe all this. I suppose it is conceivable that they don’t, or are we so 
infected with wishful thinking that we cannot, we dare not, admit that they can’t 
believe it ? : 

I think one should make every effort to relate these speculative questions to 
reasonable estimates of events. Consider the following hypothetical case. There isa 
rising in East Germany. The stooge government there calls for Russian armed help. 

| The Russian commander fighting in East Berlin says to us, ‘“‘ This is being organized 
from West Berlin. I am temporarily occupying West Berlin with four divisions. 
I mean no harm to the British, French, and Americans. You can either stay in your 
barracks or have a safe conduct down the autobahn.” 


What does our C.-in-C. do? He rings up the governments. What do they do? 
Does the American President say to the Russians, “If you do not evacuate West 
Berlin in six hours we will open up an all-out nuclear attack on you because this is a 
4 major aggression.” And if, with more courtesy than we showed him over Suez, he 
| tells us that he is going to do this, what do we do? I know what I think our 
: 
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Government would do, but I’m not going to say it. 


What would the Russians do? Anticipate the U.S. ultimatum by two hours with 
a nuclear attack on American bases and towns, perhaps with rockets if this episode 
occurs in 1961? Or retreat from Berlin with a loss of prestige which might bring the 
Red Empire down in ruins ? Would Hitler have hesitated to use an atom bomb when 
} Berlin was in flames ? Or would the Americans take the matter to the United Nations 
; and the Russian veto, and not think West Berlin worth a world nuclear war ? 


; The trouble is that we are dealing with men in the Kremlin who are not 
, answerable to Russian public opinion. After Khrushchev’s revelations at the 
twentieth Communist Party meeting can anyone doubt Stalin’s dictatorial power, 
and may not Khrushchev be moving the same way ? 





Have you considered the possibility that the Russians might have given Nasser 
three bombers, each with an atomic bomb in it ? One for the concentration of the 
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expeditionary force, one for Lyons, and one spare for Tel Aviv, and Nasser had 
announced that in view of the unprovoked attack on him he would take all measures 
necessary, including nuclear retaliation, if all his enemies did not retire within 


-six hours. 


Finally, let us suppose a conventional war starts up and it is what some people 
like to call a limited war and it won’t stay limited—and that’s the teaching of history. 
Who decides to press the nuclear button ? The Prime Minister ? Where do you keep 
him and the button? In the Shetlands? Or down a coal mine ? 


There are a number of other interesting reflections about the deterrent idea I 
wish I had time to put to you, but we must press on. May I remind you I am now 
talking about the question, “‘ What is the practical availability of our armed forces 
for the role that in theory armed force can play in defending our way of life?” I said 
that subject to one condition military force can serve its traditional function of 
beating off an enemy military aggression. The condition is this, that the force 
needed to be used must not be so destructive that the material and moral disadvan- 
tages of its use are on balance greater than the material and moral benefits expected 
to be dchieved by the use of force. Or put in another way, “ It’s no good burning 
down the house to roast the pig.”’ 


It is my submission that when we get to a stage in the development of armed 
force which obliges our Minister of Defence to say that the purpose of our armed force 
is to protect itself so that it can wipe out our enemy immediately after we are wiped 
out, we are beginning to live in an ‘ Alice in fission-land ’ world in which means and 
ends are fused into a new element of meaningless content. 


Indeed, there is fairly general agreement that armed force has now reached a 
degree of destructiveness so fearful that its main purpose is not for actual use but for 
the creation of a climate of opinion based on a great fear. Our armed force (I am 


not of course talking about police operations) is designed to be a fear-inducing machine, | 


and fear of a new kind. 


In the past armed force has always had this role as part of its function, i.e., “ I 
have a big army, you had better look out and not annoy me. I can beat you.” 
This was the old balance of power which always broke down. The chap who decided 
not to be afraid and to take a chance could always say, “ Well the worst that can 
happen is that I'll lose the war.” The new fear is of a different order of things. There 
is no second chance. You can’t lose a nuclear war, you can’t win it, you can only 
leave as its memorial a civilization destroyed. 


I will give you one of many examples I could quote to show how we are thinking 
at one level, or rather in one dimension, and acting in another. 


We are all agreed that we want to convince the Russians that we have the means 
and the will to obliterate them if they obliterate us. Very well. Why then do we 
keep our hydrogen bomb mechanism a secret ? Should we not instead say to them, 
“In case by some dreadful mischance you should doubt our ability to obliterate you 
by retaliation, is there anything we can tell you or show you to prevent you indulging 
in delusions such as those expressed by Marshal Vershinin, your Soviet Air Force 
C.-in-C., whose interview in Pravda on 7th September indicated that Russia could do 
much more damage to the U.S.A. than vice versa in a nuclear exchange ? ” 


It would be very unfortunate if the Marshal really believed this, even if it were 
not true. I wish I knew whether he does, but we don’t know, and we hope he 
doesn’t believe it ! 
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Why then do we keep our nuclear secrets? Of course we keep our nuclear 
weapons secret because we are thinking conventionally about an unconventional 
situation. We are on the wrong side of the thought barrier, but we are at the receiving 
end of wireless signals from the Russian satellite which is circling the globe during 
this lecture. 


You have heard me give you some of the reasons why I think our present 
military defence arrangements are unsatisfactory, and we have considered the idea 
of the deterrent upon which they are in the last resort based. 


In the more detailed study of this problem which I have completed, I consider 
the role of political warfare in our defences, what it can do and cannot do, and its 
offensive potential. I then examine our political warfare arrangements, such as they 
are. There is nothing to boast about there. But I must skip those two enquiries 
today and come straight to the final and most controversial section of my remarks. 


I daresay that some people here will be with me up to the point of saying, ‘‘ Yes, 
our defences, as you have pointed out, and the idea on which they are based, may not 
be so hot as all that. Nothing is perfect. But is there an alternative ? ” 


To quote a well-known Bairnsfather cartoon, “ If you know a better ’ole, go 
there!” Is there a better hole—or to be exact, a better idea? That is what we 
must now find out. 


The new idea which I think is worth looking into is that the United Kingdom 
should make an unilateral declaration that it will make no use of nuclear energy for 
military purposes. I have found that quite a lot of people say, ‘‘ That sounds rather 
attractive,” and I then discover that they have no idea of what they are letting 
themselves in for. Mr. Bevan, for example, who as recently as last May was, if I 
understood him aright, in favour of the kind of idea I am suggesting being looked 
into, has had a peep and changed his mind rather smartly. What I am sure he has 
not done, and this goes for all our political leaders, is to bring himself to believe that 
if you look hard enough and long enough there is a new and unexpected field of 
defence beyond the frontiers of violence. 


Let us see what we would be letting ourselves in for. I do not think there would 
be much hope of the United States agreeing to participate in such an idea and probably 
Canada would follow suit. This means that N.A.T.O. as we know it would be wound 
up. Obviously we could not have American nuclear forces in Britain. By our action 
we should place ourselves on a par with all other non-nuclear states. 


N.A.T.O. could be replaced by E.T.O., a European Treaty Organization pledged 
not to use nuclear energy for military purposes. But this of course is not the end of 
the story. The decision not to use nuclear energy for military purposes would include 
tactical (so-called) nuclear weapons, and a moment’s reflection will show that, except 
for use against conventional forces of a non-nuclear power, it is useless to have 
conventional forces of any size against a nuclear power. It would be quite stupid, 
even if the E.T.O. powers were willing to make the effort, to put 50 conventional 
divisions to guard Europe against a potential nuclear attack. Therefore, we should 
soon discover that the only conventional forces which had any logical purpose would 
be those needed for internal security and, in our case, overseas police operations. 

This would mean that on the credit side of the balance sheet there might be a 
saving of £1,000,000,000 on defence (I’ll come back to that in a moment) and on the 
debit side we should not be in a position to resist successfully by force any demand 
made to us by a power which had retained nuclear energy for military purposes. 
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Carried to its logical conclusion this means that our homeland could be occupied by 


the enemy or, a lesser evil, we could be forced to deliver unrequited exports or 
surrender colonial territory. 


Before I look into that I want to say a word or two about invasion and 
occupation. For centuries the British people have been accustomed to suppose that 
their homeland could not be invaded. To the majority of the world’s inhabitants 
this is a strange idea, and an occupation by an enemy is regarded as a normal hazard 
of international life. I submit that even in terms of conventional war we should now 
recognize that an invasion of this country, perhaps by airborne troops, is a possible 
event and that it should not be regarded as high treason to suppose that the invasion 
might be successful in a military sense. 


What preparations exist to deal with this latter contingency ? I am sure there 
are none, and there were none in 1940—I hope it is clear that I am referring to a 
successful military invasion. There are none, and there were none in 1940, because 
defence thinking was and is in this matter of a thoroughly defeatist character. The 
assumption is that all is lost if the country is occupied until one is liberated by 
soméone. This is a most deplorable and undemocratic attitude. A successful occupa- 
tion by a totalitarian enemy of the homeland should be regarded as a tactical defeat, 
not the end of the struggle, and the struggle should not be continued by military 
means, which a priort have failed, but by moral and political forces. 


I should like to have the following at my mercy in front of a television camera in 
a series of interviews: the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Director-General of the 
B.B.C., the Editor of The Times, the Chairman of the T.U.C., the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Chairman of the Institute of Directors, and the President of 
the National Farmers’ Union, and ask them this question, ‘‘ Do you consider that if 
Great Britain is occupied by a totalitarian power all, I repeat all, is lost ?’’ If they 
said, ‘‘ Yes,” my reply would be, ‘‘ You ought to resign.”” If they said, ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose not necessarily,’’ I would say, ‘‘ Very well, what plans have you made in 
connection with the organization of which you are the head to meet this contingency ?”’ 
If they said ‘“‘ None,” I should reply, “‘ So you ought to resign after all.” I am pretty 
sure they haven’t any plans. 


But is anyone in thisroom prepared to deny we are now more liable to occupation 
than ever before in our history ? 


There is something to be learned about all this from the experiences of the 
continental nations during the Nazi occupation and the story of the Nazi occupation 
of the Ukraine. But we do not know enough about the techniques of non-violent 
resistance with or without association with guerrilla warfare, to which I do not 
attach much importance in Britain. A detailed study from the defence angle needs 
to be made of the Gandhi movement, the African nen-violent techniques in the Union, 
the Negro movements in the U.S.A., and the general strike policy in Imperial China, 
to quote a few examples. So that even if we do not adopt a defence policy based on 
the idea of renouncing the use of nuclear energy for military purposes, a decision 
which by a kind of chain-reaction in reverse would lead to unilateral disarmament, 
we ought to give thought to how to defend our way of life against an occupying enemy. 


An occupation of this country would clearly make it very difficult for the 
institutional side of our way of life to function normally but, as I shall continue to 
insist to my dying day, the Ark of the Covenant, that which must be defended to the 
death, is the spirit of our way of life which in the last resort is rooted in the mind 
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and courage of every individual who believes in the imperishable values of freedom 
and the supreme importance of the individual. 


May I now ask you to assume that, after a great national debate preceded by a 
comprehensive enquiry, the British Government has decided in agreement with the 
Opposition to make the unilateral decision to abandon the use of nuclear energy for 
military purposes and that the nation understands what this means. To keep this 
talk within bounds I will have to confine my remarks to British policy. The armed 
forces as we know them would be progressively reduced and the Ministry of Defence 
would be reorganized into three departments, called the Home, Neutral, and Enemy 
departments. It would be the duty of the Home department to organize the nation 
for non-violent resistance in the event of an occupation. The Neutral department 
would operate in the sphere of public opinion in the uncommitted nations, and the 
third department would be responsible for conducting offensive psychological warfare 
against enemy governments. 


Before I say any more about this new set-up for defence I want to make it plain 
that I firmly hold that the best defence is to attack, and I picture the new Ministry 
of Defence being fully inspired with the offensive spirit not so much in terms of 
negative anti-communism but of vigorous pro-democratic activities. Furthermore, 
I should add that of the £1,000,000,000 I anticipate would be saved on military force 
I would allocate {500,000,000 at least to the new Ministry. 


Incidentally, though I can’t go into this today, most of the Foreign Office would 
in practice be merged into the new Ministry. - There is something comic in defence 
plans in 1957 being as it were the servant of foreign policy. This may have been 
convenient in the time of my ancestor, Lord Castlereagh, but it is archaic in the 
nuclear age. Defence policy today is foreign policy. I don’t want unduly to raise 
anyone’s blood pressure, but if ever there was a case of a so-called foreign policy 
demanding the impossible from our defence arrangements it was Suez. 


A lady who didn’t like my views on Suez wrote and said, “‘ Anyhow, it was nice 
to hear the British lion roar, if only for a short time.” I replied, ‘‘ If you can’t bite, 
don’t roar.” 


It is axiomatic that in warlike operations one must first secure one’s base. This 
would be the job of the Home section of the Ministry of Defence. It would have two 
tasks. First, continuous educational work to raise the whole standard of citizenship 
and appreciation of the significance of our values ; secondly, to train the nation how 
to cope with an enemy occupation. 


I am in a real dilemma here. I have on this platform a couple of memoranda 
each of several thousand words on these two matters and it is impossible to compress 
them into a few sentences. I will have a shot at saying something about the second 
task. 

The conduct of the nation during an occupation should be based on four general 
rules: (a) the economic life of the country to be maintained; (b) administrative 
arrangements to continue until the occupier orders new ones which will be carried 
out ; (c) refusal at all cost to say or write anything contrary to the principles of our 
way of life or to accept denial of freedom of speech or association ; (d) to seek contact 
with representatives of the occupying power and establish a moral superiority. That 
is to say that a democratic nation engaged in a battle of ideas with a totalitarian 
power must regard an occupation as an opportunity to engage the enemy more closely. 
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The Defente Ministry I have outlined to you would control a full-time service of 
defence personnel who are the exact equivalent on the side of psychological operations 
to our present military service personnel. All our institutions, the B.B.C., the Press, 
the Trade Unions, the education authorities, etc., would have defence officers attached 
to them to train them in the new technique of defence. The defence personnel would 
themselves have been trained at staff colleges. Our present military civil defence 
would be replaced by civil civil defence. The unit might well be the Parliamentary 
division, in each of which there would be a hard core of fully-trained defence people 
which would cover the whole country, much as do the present party political 
organizations who are of course waging a rather bogus battle of the brains, or 
psychological campaign, in the shape of a civil war. I hope you've got hold of that 
idea ; it’s rather a test as to whether or not you are through the thought barrier. 

I am sorry that I cannot now go on even to outline to you the role of the Ministry 
of Defence in its other two duties : i.e., the uncommitted nations and, most important 
of all, the enemy mind. But I must leave time for questions. All I can say on the 
subject of the enemy is this. The only sure hope of peace—of this I have no doubt 
whatsoever—is the establishment in every state in the world which has the physical 
power to wage large-scale war of a genuine system of democracy. Until the people 
of the Soviet Union have relationship in principle to their rulers as the democratic 
peoples have to theirs, mankind is in grave jeopardy. Here again I can claim support 
from a White Paper on Defence. 

The Communists always say that capitalism will destroy itself and they try to 
give it a helping hand. What capitalism does, in fact, is to rejuvenate itself. 
Communism, on the other hand, is inflexible and will crack under internal pressure. 
I will chance my arm and predict that within 25 years Communism as we now know 
it will not exist in Russia. The problem is how to play for time and to prevent a 
nuclear war emerging either by accident or design out of the present tension, which 
is fundamentally an ideological struggle. I mention this as a kind of footnote, but 
according to my theories about the cold war the American interpretation of the 
Eisenhower doctrine is mot the way to operate in the Middle East. 

Something dramatic and new has got to be done by someone to find and apply 
a new idea and shift the whole basis of the struggle from the dead-end of nuclear 
violence to the unlimited possibilities of the field of psychological operations. This 
new thing, this bound forward in defence thinking which I believe to be the logical 
next step from the fact that physical violence has reached its optimum, can only be 
undertaken by a nation sure of its destiny and accustomed to living up to Milton’s 
words when he wrote: “Let not England forget her precedence in teaching the 
nations how to live.” 


When I accepted the invitation to address this audience on this subject I did so 
with misgivings because I knew that in the time at my disposal it was impossible to 
do justice to my subject or to give you more than a sketchy outline of the thoughts 
on this matter which I have been struggling with for 25 years but which were given 
a terrible urgency when the atom bomb fell on Hiroshima. It is in no spirit of 
satisfaction that I say that what I wrote a week later about that event has been 
fulfilled to the last comma during the past decade. 


I am very conscious that I have fallen short of offering you my ideas with that 
coherence or completeness which this grave subject deserves, but the job of adequately 
compressing my book into this lecture has been beyond me. The half—no !—the 
three-quarters has not been told you, but there is plenty in the book. 
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Mankind is at the cross-roads. We have never been at cross-roads like them in 
the past. This is the point of no return for humanity. I sometimes dream and even 
hope that my country, which has made such notable contributions in the past to the 
totality of modern civilization, may perform the supreme service of giving mankind 
a lead which will save him from himself. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: My suspicion that you would be given something really bold and 
stimulating this afternoon has been justified. I hope and believe you will want to challenge 
some part of both his premise and his thesis here and now. Whilst you are recovering 
from that all-out attack, and sorting your thoughts, perhaps I might suggest one or two 
lines on which he perhaps ought to be challenged. 


Is his description of the communist threat correct ? Is his adoption of the Western 
aim correct ? Is his main premise correct, which is briefly, as I understand it, that we 
cannot match the Communists’ physical strength without destroying our own as well 
as their way of life, and therefore resistance by physical means is no longer any good ? 
Is there, in fact, no other physical alternative between defeat with our conventional 
forces and the suicide of total global war ? 


He raised, and that does raise immediately, the question of tactical atomic war, 
the practicability of which I will not go into this afternoon in any detail, but I hope some 
of you will challenge him on that point. 


Then, assuming his premise to be right, at least in part, what of his thesis ? Is it 
a lesser or greater evil than all other alternatives ? How would such a thesis be viewed 
by the Communists ? Would it provide a more effective or a less effective deterrent to 
communist aggression ? Would it be more likely or less likely to achieve the aim of 
defending our way of life ? 


How would the thesis be viewed by our Allies? I am sure he has some answers 
to that but, as he said, he has not time to discuss it now. Would we have to carry them 
with us in this plan, and if so, what are the prospects of achieving that ? 


How would it be viewed by the uncommitted countries ? Would the prospects of 
winning them to our course be improved, or otherwise ? 


Is it really a question of either violent resistance in all circumstances or non-violent 
resistance in all circumstances ? Might not there be something to be said for preparing 
for both,,on the basis that either may be required in appropriate circumstances ? If so, 
what circumstances would be appropriate for violent resistance and what for non-violent 
resistance ? 


Finally, is such flexibility a practicable proposition ? 
Major R. Bowen, R.E.: Could I put some points to the lecturer? First, you 
talked about officers of 100 years ago. They might just have been reading Locksley 


Hall, in which Lord Tennyson “ dipt into the future, far as human eye could see,”’ and 
prophesied everything that happened, and so would not be so surprised. 


The next point is much more important. I support you completely in everything 
you said, but I believe you could have arrived at your conclusion in about three sentences 
from the very start. War is the use of minimum force in favour of your own property, 
just as you are entitled to use minimum force against a burglar. If you do not use 
minimum force, you are committing a crime. Uncontrollable force is obviously not 
minimum force, the use of uncontrollable force is therefore criminal. Nuclear warfare, 
whether tactical or strategic, is the use of uncontrollable force, because even if controllable 
in space it is not controllable in time, therefore use of nuclear warfare is criminal. There- 
fore your answer is the only possible answer one can have, but from the purely practical 
point of view I suggest it is also the only possible answer. 
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Suppose we had even limited nuclear warfare. That, as we now think, is bound to cause 
monsters in future generations of the human race, and once they have been started off 
proliferating they will go on literally for ever. 


A Russian occupation of this country is only likely to last about 200 years effectively— 
consider the Normans in this country or the British in India—and in history 200 years 
is nothing at all. 


You said the individual was of the utmost importance, but except for his own 
salvation the individual is of little importance. If the individual is unimportant save 
for his own salvation, you have in the Christian way of life the correct attitude to passive 
resistance. I am not a pacifist, but I am against nuclear warfare. 


THE LEcTURER: I do not know whether it falls upon me to attack a potential 
supporter. There are many different roads to Heaven. I agree with a lot you said. 


You said war was the use of a certain amount of force to protect your property. I put 
the analogy that in modern thought about crime the idea is to get at the burglar before he 
starts trying to burgle your property, to use minimum force to restrain him. We have got 
away from the idea that it is a deterrent to hang a man for stealing a sheep. We have to 
broaden the idea of war, chiefly because I believe this word ‘ war’ has become deeply 
associated in people’s minds with the idea of military operations. That causes us to make 
50 Many errors in conflicts with others in which the real purpose is to bring about a change 
of thought or of mind on the part of the enemy. 


I agree with what you say about the time element; it is a valuable contribution to 
my side, and I make a note of it. I would not regard a Russian occupation in terms of 
hundreds of years as being likely, but I would like to see this nation so organized that there 
would be a tremendous discussion going on in the Kremlin as to whether it is safe to come 
into Britain at all. There is an interesting remark in the United Nations Report on 
Hungary, that the Russians could not rely on their troops in Hungary and had to get 
Asiatics. I would like to see this country so prepared mentally, and so organized, that the 
last thing a totalitarian state would do would be to occupy it. They might blockade us 
and we would have to respond to that in a certain way. 


I commend to your attention a very interesting detailed study of the difficulties the 
Nazis got into in their occupation of Russia, At the very end of the war Hitler and 
Goebbels in despair were making desperate efforts to get the Ukrainians on their side, and 
the intelligent Germans, the Wehrmacht, said that if handled properly the Ukrainians 
could have been got on their side. 


COMMANDER M. G. SAUNDERS: Can the lecturer explain the basis of his suggestion 
that by saving £1,000,000,000 on defence and possibly spending up to £500,000,000 on 
psychological warfare, we can expect to make any considerable impression on the 
communist world as it is today, when it seems as though we have in this country a rather 
poor result for the admittedly paltry sums we have spent in the past on such methods ? 
Certainly one way of looking at this is that the very spread of Communism is an indication 
of our failure as a leading power to spread our way of life, both economically and spiritually, 
and I would like to know how we can be expected in the future, by the mere spending of 
greater sums of money, to alter this situation. 


THE LEctuRER: The short answer to your question is by education. From the way 
you have spoken I should make a note of your name as a future member of staff of the 
new Defence Service. 





Obviously it is a 20-year job: Iam not over-optimistic. I am not a party politician, 
but it is not uninteresting that it is on record that the Labour Party say they will spend 
one per cent. of the national income on the under-developed countries. When I see them 
make that statement I wonder if their electors are prepared to put up the very modest 
amount of money for each individual which would be required to do that. 
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But in the picture I have, and I admit I am looking a long way ahead, the kind of 
thing I mean is that much of that money would be spent on such things as this, for 
example. If the Aswan high level dam is something which could be satisfactorily shown 
to be the proper answer to Egypt’s almost insoluble problem of her rising birth rate, then 
the democratic world must say, ‘‘ That is what we do, and here is the money.’”’ The 
Russians moved a bit in that direction when they gave loans at two and a half per cent. 
interest to Syria. I understand the West asked for six per cent. or more. 

Your main question involves a great educational work on the home front, which 
would be the basis of this thing. 


Mr. MicHaEL Howarp: As to your remark about it possibly being easier to change 
this country’s mind by blockading rather than by occupying, you suggested that we were 
primarily defending our way of life and talked of democracy as if it were something born 
into us, a religion to which we could convert others by rational argument. I personally 
believe there is a fundamental fallacy underlying this. 


I am a disciple of Marx to the extent that I believe the ideology of a country is part 
of the superstructure of its economic way of life. Britain and America and Western 
Europe are democratic and respect the individual because it has become in the course of 
the last three centuries economically possible for us todo so. We have found it impossible 
to spread this creed, to transplant it into countries where that economic situation does not 
apply. If we are going to defend democracy and our way of life, we have to defend the 
entire social and economic complex. which makes that possible. That is a complex 
involving a very delicate world-wide trade system resting on a particular relationship 
with undeveloped countries, which is at the moment in jeopardy. 

Nothing would be easier than for the Russians to bring us to their feet by blockading 
us. If this country were blockaded, if the way of life and the standard of life of our 
population suffered a catastrophic decline, I would assert dogmatically that we would no 
more remain democratic than the Germans did after their economic collapse in 1929, and 
no amount of education or money spent will prevent 50,000,000 people (including those 
around Piccadilly Circus) from abandoning the cause of democracy, perhaps for centuries. 

The argument advanced by the first questioner, that it might be desirable to prevent 
the world turning into monsters by letting the Russians come and occupy us, is possibly 
a valid one. But if the Russians do occupy, or worse, effectively blockade us, our way of 
life has gone down the drain as completely as the way of life of all past civilizations. 


THE LEcTURER: We are now really on matters of faith, on which it is difficult to. 
argue. I should like you to join the Hansard Society for Parliamentary Government, 
which asks only a modest subscription. 


You said that if there were a blockade democracy would collapse, as it could only 
operate when you were reasonably comfortable, and you said that dogmatically. I will 
not be so dogmatic in saying I do not agree. We must remember in this talk that one has 
to see oneself on the other side, and ask why the Russians should blockade us. In discussing 
this I have found people who have argued themselves into the belief that the Russians are a 
peculiar species who want to slaughter people. Leaving that aside, as one of the things I 
wish to see investigated, my real thesis is that I want a big enquiry made. 


What are the possibilities of this country maintaining its reasonable standard of life 
in the face of blockade to which we have perhaps made a token resistance, a trip wire to. 
force the Russians to take violent action ? Iam not sure what the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty are contemplating against 450 Russian submarines, but I think this country 
could be organized, that a resistance of the type I have in mind could be organized. The 
eyes of the world would be on us. The Russians would be in the dilemma that they had 
started the blockade. With proper stockpiling of essential foodstuffs we could hold out 
for a very long time given a state of sharing and the spirit of Dunkirk, plus National 
Government. Everyone putting all their spare clothes in a central organization gives me: 
a more optimistic picture. 
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The other alternative would be, you feel, in certain circumstances and given a certain 
amount of human suffering and inconvenience, that a powerful body of opinion would 
rise up saying that we must give in to the Russians. 


It is a difficult thing to ascertain. I tried to work out what was the most likely thing 
to happen. If we did this the Russian attitude might be, “‘ You peace-loving people, at 
last you have seen the light, but certainly the Americans and Canadians are still blood- 
thirsty imperialists.”” They would say, therefore, that they wanted bases in Britain to 
protect themselves and us against the Americans and the Canadians. Our reply would 
be “‘ No.”’ Russia would then have to decide what to do next. They might threaten an 
H-bomb. We should have to call their bluff and risk it. It would be very difficult for 
them to decide whether they would or would not launch an H-bomb on us. We might 
have to stand one and, if they did, would say, ‘‘ You barbarians, now we cannot prevent 
you from having bases.’’ Then it is a complicated question what the next step would 
be, which lack of time obliges me to leave alone today. 


Mr. MicHAEL Howarp : I do not say necessarily that this country would say, “ O.K., 
we give in, it is too awful,”’ but the sort of resistance might not be democratic ; it might 
be the opposite. 


THE, LECTURER: You raised a question where democracy comes to an end. In the 
second world War, I was in the House of Commons and I had a definite feeling where the 
limit went. Within a few hours the representatives of the people at the beginning of the 
war handed over complete power to the Government for the purpose of deciding policy. 
As was shown to be true in 1940, the House of Commons kept the right to say to these 
people, ‘‘ You are making a mess of it; we are going to put you out and put another 
crowd in.” 


Another lesser thing: I did not think a Member of Parliament should be locked out 
on the simple fiat of the Home Secretary. I was prepared to go all out on the theoretical 
question. An interesting book is now to come out by an American scholar studying the 
relation between the House of Commons and the Executive during the war. He makes the 
point that it was a remarkable example that the Parliamentary watchdog handed over 
his powers and yet kept his supreme power, that the watchdog could chase the master. 


It would be a most totalitarian thing, but as long, for example, as people felt that 
mo one was in law allowed to have more than one suit of clothes, and of per cent. of the 
population was demanding that, it could be arranged. 


Mr. MicuaELt Howarp: It sounds communist to me. 


THE LECTURER: There would be conscientious objectors to the plan like yourself 
who would be allowed to keep extra suits of clothes, saying, ‘‘ I am doing important 
broadcasts for the national cause,”’ or things of that kind ! 


Captain D. C. INGRAM, R.N.: The lecturer appears to have based his case on a 
rejection of the possibility that tactical atomic warfare would not lead to global nuclear 
warfare. That should not go unchallenged, because one of the solutions to this great 
problem clearly lies in achieving a tactical balance of power. 


I would have thought that one of the departments of his proposed Ministry of Defence, 
perhaps the Psychological Warfare department, might well devote its energy to putting 
it across to the world, including the Russians, that tactical atomic warfare can be kept 
limited and need not spread to global warfare. 


THE LectuRER: There is a school of thought—of limited thought, our Chairman is 
one of the most distinguished representatives of it—that thinks as you do. I have not 
been able to convince myself that it is feasible. It seems that we are up against a really 
novel position in the history of mankind, and that therefore we have to be prepared to do 
something quite drastic, to produce a new idea which is of a more startling character— 
like the new idea of the Russians in putting the earth satellite up (a remarkable effort, 
with great effect on the uncommitted nations). . 
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I am in favour of a clear-cut thing. I regard unilateral abandonment of nuclear 
energy as a definite clear-cut business, not trying to get the best of both worlds. There 


was a parallel in the Middle Ages, when men said, “‘ We are not going to use that 
explosive.”’ 


THE CHAIRMAN: The time has now arrived, I think, to wind up. In this I have a 
slight advantage over you, for not only have I had a preview of the line the lecturer was 
going to take, but I happen to have been involved in discussions on this subject with two 
other organizations over the last few years. Perhaps, therefore, I might be allowed to 
inflict upon you very briefly my own tentative conclusions on this matter to date. 


First, I agree generally with the lecturer’s brilliant description of the communist 
threat and of the problem with which we are faced, and indeed to a large extent with the 
aim and object of our defence. 


Secondly, I believe that the lecturer’s implied prophecy that a policy of non-violent 
resistance will be adopted may well prove to be right, at least in some degree, if we persist 
in our present policy of over-emphasizing the H-bomb and in decreasing our already very 
limited ability to fight limited wars. That is to say, if we go on offering our public and the 
uncommitted countries (which we are also trying to defend) an ‘ all or nothing ’ choice of 
defeat with our small and decreasing conventional weapons or suicide with the H-bomb, 
then they may well lean increasingly towards pacifism and non-violent resistance (not 
necessarily of the right sort), and in the event of a threat, may well choose surrender 
and communist occupation in preference to suicide. That would be, in my opinion, an 
inevitable trend which is already beginning to show itself in Germany and in the present 
reluctance of the uncommitted countries to join our cause. It actually took place three or 
four years ago in Indo-China, and that was at a time when America enjoyed something 
like a monopoly of nuclear weapons. 


Moreover, if these are the only two choices offered, then both the little countries 
threatened with communist invasion and the public of the main Western Allies wishing to 
defend them would in fact be right to choose surrender and non-violent resistance, for by 


any ethical, legal, or even political standards, that would be a far lesser evil than total 
global war with modern weapons. 


This, of course, is exactly what the Communists are hoping and indeed praying for, 
for all they then have to do is to apply the pressure of their superior conventional forces 
whilst playing hard with their propaganda upon our fears of total global war, which we 
have largely invented. That this is their plan for the use of force in support of their 
campaign of subversion is confirmed by Marshal Zhukov who, once a year or so, comes out 
with a statement to America’s Allies and the uncommitted countries which in effect says, 
‘* Don’t you believe the Americans when they say you can have tactical atomic war without 
it spreading to total global war. Any use of tactical atomic weapons is bound to spread to, 
total global war and will mean suicide for everyone.” 


In fact, of course, as we have been told (but with far too little emphasis and conviction), 
the Americans, and maybe the British too (though our policy is far from clear), are making 
preparations to deal with limited threats by superior communist conventional forces by 
means of local tactical atomic war, in the hope that this will not spread to total global war, 
But what, unfortunately, until just recently, neither the Americans nor our own Govern- 
ment, nor indeed N.A.T.O., have done, is to convince either their own public or the little 
countries being threatened by the Communists that defence in terms of local tactical atomic 
war can be reasonably limited and need not spread to total global war. 


On the contrary, we have been making the terrible mistake of thinking that by 
pretending tactical atomic war will in fact spread to total global war we are thus going to 
improve the deterrent against local aggression. In fact, of course, all it does is to improve 
the severity of that deterrent, but it does so to such an extent that it makes it less rather 
than more effective ; as well as having the undesirable effect of encouraging if not actual 
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pacifism, at least apathy and reluctance to make the sacrifices in money and manpower 
needed to put up a good stout local defence. 


§ 
I agree, therefore, with the lecturer that speaking of today, with that attitude being ; 
adopted up till recently by the Western governments, his premise that tactical atomic war 
cannot be waged without it spreading to total global war is probably very near the truth. 
For the limitations and distinctions required to keep tactical atomic war within bounds, 
so that it does not amount to suicide, are so complex and unorthodox that they will only 
hold good if all concerned are thoroughly conditioned to them, at least in general terms, 
well beforehand. 


This, fortunately, Mr. Dulles seems at last to have appreciated. For following a 
complete book on this subject by Dr. Kissinger in America, which the lecturer mentioned, 
Mr. Dulles has now come out, in the October number of Foreign Affairs, with an article 
which should at least begin to convince the world that tactical atomic war as such is 
practicable. If, however, he is to make this really convincing and practicable, a great 
deal more study and a great deal more talking will have to be done on it. 
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Where, therefore, I personally disagree with the lecturer is in his premise that there 
can be nothing between conventional war and total global war. I believe that that crucial 
gap can:be filled, and that this can be done more quickly and more effectively than by 
trying to organize the whole of the Western world, and the uncommitted countries, to 
adopt a policy of non-violent resistance to any communist aggression with superior 3 
conventional forces. } 


mes. 


I believe that a strictly limited tactical atomic war is preferable to communist 
occupation and non-violent resistance ; I believe that it will also provide a better deterrent 
and thus make it much less likely that we shall have to face either tactical atomic war or ] 
communist occupation ; but to do that it must be brought into the open in order that it | ' 
may be made real and convincing. 





This, however, does not mean that I think there is no case at all for non-violent ( 
resistance. On the contrary, although I think the establishment of clear distinctions ‘ 
between tactical atomic and total war provide much the best chance of preventing war, 
and the best chance of limiting it if it should take place, I still admit that there is always © 
a possibility of such a situation getting out of hand and of it drifting towards total global 
war. In spite of the fact that both we and the Communists would do our best to prevent 
that, I admit that it might conceivably happen. If it did, and if the Communists still 
refused to cease fire and return to negotiation in spite of the most reasonable conditions 
that we could offer, then I believe that rather than fight total global war through to a E é 
finish and virtually destroy civilization, it would be better to cease fire ourselves and resort 
to Sir Stephen King- Hall’s proposal of non-violent resistance. That, to my mind, is where 
this form of resistance has a real part to play, because by any standards I cannot see how, 7 
in the last extreme, total global war fought through to a finish can be the lesser of any : 
choice of evils. Since, in addition, it is becoming increasingly apparent that we are unable : 
to afford to fight total global war through to a finish, it seems to me we should make a 
virtue of necessity before we are forced to, and save the money at present being spent on 
preparations to fight through such a war. 
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I therefore support the lecturer’s view that this important question should be 
thoroughly investigated, but I submit that it should not only be investigated on the basis 
of military, political, and economic expediency, but also on the basis of Christian ethics, 
morality, and legality, for they too are surely a great part of the way of life which we are 
at such pains to defend. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will all agree with me that we are most deeply 
indebted to Sir Stephen King-Hall for coming to give us this most interesting and thought- 
provoking afternoon. As in the past, his ideas will prove to be at least partially right and, 
as always, intriguingly interesting and extremely stimulating. Thank you very much 
indeed, Sir. (Applause.) 
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THE AIRCRAFT DESIGNER’S DILEMMA 
By Dr.-Inc. G. V. LACHMANN, F.R.AE.S. 
On Wednesday, 13th November, 1957, at 3 p.m. 


AlR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE B. R. PELLY, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.C., A.D.C., in the 
Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN : I have much pleasure in introducing to you Dr. Lachmann, who 
has spent a lifetime in the study of aeronautical science, both in Germany and in this 
country. He is a Fellow of the Royal Aeronautical Society, and he is currently Director 
of Research with Messrs. Handley Page, Ltd. I feel confident that we shall listen to an 
extremely interesting lecture. 


LECTURE 
DILEMMA, according to the Oxford dictionary, is ‘‘ a position presenting a 
A exis between two or more unwelcome alternatives.” Purists may accuse 
me of a slipshod extension when I apply the term in a wider sense to a position 
leaving a choice between two or more alternative solutions without implying that all 
are necessarily unwelcome or unsatisfactory. 

The pace of scientific discovery and its impact on the economics and planning 
in the field of defence has accelerated the frequency and intensified the magnitude of 
dilemmas facing those responsible for the creation of new aircraft and weapon 
systems. These comprise not only chief and project designers but also planners and 
research workers; from their combined deliberations and effort a new aircraft or 
weapon system is evolved. 


Making decisions and resolving minor dilemmas is part of the day-to-day work 
of every aircraft designer. To each design problem there is generally not one unique 
solution but several fundamentally sound alternatives. The primary problem is to 
determine the optimum size and weight of the aircraft to suit certain specified 
operational requirements, a process which is called ‘ optimization.’ Afterwards, 
solutions for special design features have to be found which fit most harmoniously 
into the general pattern. With respect to the second task, the art of the designer 
consists in the balancing of a multitude of conflicting requirements into an optimum 
aeroplane. 

There is, however, a bigger and general dilemma of overriding importance ; how 
to face the future. This problem has intensified in magnitude and importance in 
recent years and, in this country, has become alarming owing to the recent White 
Paper on Defence, the cancellation of contracts, and the restrictive policy in regard 
to the development of manned military aircraft. 

When I was very young and aviation, counted from the first flight of the Wright 
brothers, was only 14 years old, an order was issued to military flying schools in 
Germany that pupils should be admonished for showing insufficient interest in, and 
lack of eagerness to attend, special lectures laid on for their benefit on such subjects 
as meteorology, elementary aerodynamics, aero-engines, etc. The order emanated 
from the Inspector of the Air Force, an officer well known for his original and visionary 
mind and his unorthodox views, and also for the unconventional language in which he 
expressed his views and formulated his orders. The order culminated in the startling 
prediction that the aviator of the future would have to be a hybrid based on the 
circus director Rentz (a figure as well known in Germany as Bertram Mills in this 
country), the scientist Einstein, and the many-armed Indian goddess Durga, the 
horrible deity of destruction but also revered as a benefactress. 
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In later years I have often reflected how prophetic this comparison was, because 
here we have in terms of Jung’s psychology the three archetypes : the circus director 
representing the ebullient entrepreneur (a type who has contributed decisively to the 
rapid growth of aviation in all countries) ; the scientist symbolizing how scientific 
approach permeates the engineering art of aircraft design (and there is no other branch 
to which this applies more than to aeronautical engineering) ; and the Indian goddess 
whose many arms are not only symbolic of a capacity to deal with the ever-increasing 
complexity of aircraft design, construction, and operation, but also of the ambivalence 
of destruction and the common good which can be purpose and function of the 
aeroplane. 

I should like to add another archetype: the prophet Elijah. This is not only 
because Elijah foresaw the use of rockets and jets with afterburners for the fiery 
chariot which took him to Heaven, but because he was a prophet and because, in 
all seriousness, vision or a kind of technical second sight is essential in the complex 
business of aircraft design. It would be asking for too much to have all these arche- 
types in the subconscious of one person, but they can be analysed in all successful 
teams of the aircraft industry in this country and abroad. 


PART I 
A NEw ERA 

To the visionary designer the signposts of a new era have been visible since 1945, 
and the potentialities had occupied his mind long before the politicians and the public 
became conscious of their far-reaching importance. He had foreseen for many years 
that his world was contracting, that missiles would replace fighter aircraft, that 
ultimately long-range missiles would take over the functions of manned bombers, 
and that anti-missile missiles were the next logical link in the relentless chain called 
progress. 

He had also realized for many years that the comfortable period was drawing 
to an end when military aviation acted as a pacemaker for civil aviation, military 
development subsidizing the commercial application. 


Military and civil aviation are at the cross roads. Perf6érmance requirements 
are becoming widely divergent. This reflects on the means by which these 
requirements will be attained. 

By the end of the second World War three new factors of enormous and far- 
reaching potentiality had emerged which caused, albeit with a delayed-action effect, 
a fundamental change of strategic outlook and revolutionized the course of weapon 
design and technical development. These new factors were jet and rocket propulsion, 
and the nuclear bomb. 

Jet Propulsion. The jet engine provided large thrust in light compact power units 
which made fast flight possible at great altitudes. ‘ This carried the promise of flight 
at high subsonic, transonic, and supersonic speeds with manned aircraft. 


Rocket Propulsion. Rocket propulsion, pioneered in Germany during the last 
war for unmanned missiles and manned rocket fighters, initiated the post-war develop- 
ment of guided supersonic missiles as replacements for manned fighters. The German 
V.2 weapon demonstrated that so-called hypersonic speeds (Mach number 10 to 15) 
were possible at very great altitudes in the rarefied atmosphere where drag diminishes 
to almost negligible magnitude. This philosophy has led today to the intermediate 
and long-range ballistic missile (I.R.B.M. and I1.C.B.M.) capable of carrying a nuclear 
warhead over distances of 1,500 to 5,000 nautical miles. 
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The Nuclear Bomb. Nuclear explosives have greatly increased the destructive 
power of a single bomb coupled with an increase of the lethal radius which reduces 
the required degree of accuracy. The impact of rocket propulsion and the nuclear 
bomb have between them caused the tremendous upheaval of our time and have 
brought the need for a radical re-orientation in political and military thinking. They 
have brought home the realization of the impact on the economy of any country which 
the fantastic cost of these modern weapons involves. 


It is against this background that designers today must evolve the aircraft or 
weapons system of the future. Their task is complicated by the ever-growing 
development, or lead time, needed for new aircraft. Thus we find for modern 
aircraft, owing to their greater complexity, an amazing increase of design man-hours 
coupled with longer production and final proving periods. On bombers, for example, 
these result in a period of three or four years between the first flight of the prototype 
and the first production machine, with a total development time from start of 
design to operational status of 10 to 11 years. 


LONG TERM PLANNING 


Planning a new design is always preceded by an exploration and analysis of the 
fringes of future technical possibilities in order to conceive on the drawing-board 
weapon systems that will have superior combat capabilities eight or 10 years hence, 
or airliners that will fulfil economically and with the right performance the require- 
ments of airline operators and the demands of passengers. 


The difficulty is not so much in spotting the potential targets ; the difficulty in 
selecting the right target lies in a correct assessment of when the finished article will 
be available. The task of research, as a preliminary to design, is not only to provide 
the right data but to provide the right data ahead of the other chap who has selected 
the same target. 


The long incubation periods, inevitable with modern aircraft, illustrate the need 
for keen foresight in the planning and conception on the drawing board of aircraft 
which will enter service some Io years later. 


Hence without vision a designer is not worth his salt. More than designers in 
other branches of engineering he has to be a kind of existentialist to whom the present 
means the fulfilment of the past and the creation of the future. The future for him 
may be likened to a photograph which exists on an exposed film but which becomes 
reality only after the development process. Although designers may talk apologeti- 
cally about ‘ gazing into the crystal ball,’ this is a severe understatement and an 
outworn cliché. The proper assessment of the future is perhaps the most important 
and difficult task for the designer and manager. In the exploration of the future they 
are aided by the research worker who employs highly scientific methods. 


The methodical attempt to predict the future, to ‘ unscrew the inscrutable,’ is 
more highly developed in the American aircraft industry than over here. The 
emphasis in this approach is on predicting the general trend of future development by 
a careful and methodical analysis on a quasi-mathematical basis. The problem of 
prediction becomes a form of extrapolation from past trends. The influence of the 
functional interaction of the quantities involved is made more tractable by the 
electronic calculating machine. 





1 A British bomber of the Second World War took about four years. 
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These analytical methods, coupled with sound judgment and experience, provide 
guidance for management decisions and policy on the development of new projects. 

The organization of a typical development-planning department, for example 
that of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, deals with five categories: analysis of 
future technical possibilities ; discussion with military and commercial planning and 
operational research efforts ; co-ordination of planning efforts within the Corporation ; 
evaluation of capabilities and limitations of the Corporation ; evaluation of pertinent 
economic considerations. 

Results of forward thinking by aircraft designers can be a great help to military 
planners when they are contemplating the type of new aircraft needed. 


Something should be said here about the period preceding the actual design 
process and how Ministry of Supply specifications originate. Apart from those which 
result almost entirely from a private-venture type (of which there have been many 
notable examples in the past), all new military aircraft originate in the following 
manner. 

An operational requirement is drawn up by the O.R. branch of the Air Staff. 
This involves a formidable degree of forward thinking, since it must take into account 
the type of equipment which any potential enemy is likely to be operating for 
offensive or defensive purposes at the time when the new aircraft is likely to be in 
service. At the same time other factors, such as potentially available weapons, 
equipment, state of the airframe art, engine situation, cost, production facilities, etc., 
must all be considered, although these aspects are dealt with more thoroughly by 
the Ministry of Supply at a later stage. 


During formulation of the original requirement, the Air Staff may seek advice 
or, in fact, may be given advice gratuitously by the aircraft companies who have a 
particular interest in the type of requirement which is being considered, and who are 
often already engaged on advance project studies of their own. 


The operational requirement, when completed, is sent to the Ministry of Supply 


who vet it through the medium of the specialist establishments. This process is to 
establish the feasibility of the operational requirement when translated into terms of 
an aeroplane. During this process, changes may be made as the result of Ministry 
of Supply activities. 

Having confirmed that a practicable aeroplane can be designed to meet the 
operational requirement within the required time scale, the specifications department 
of the Ministry draws up a specification to which the Air Staff operational requirement 
becomes Appendix ‘ B.’ Having prepared the specification, the Ministry of Supply 
normally invites selected firms within the industry to prepare design studies. This 
results in formal competitive tenders being submitted to the Ministry. 


THE GREAT RECESSION 
Today the revolutionary developments in the missile field have brought the 
aircraft industry up against a major dilemma. The demand for conventional military 
aircraft is decreasing rapidly. How rapid and sudden this contraction has been may 
be gauged from the fact that in 1950 roughly 50 aircraft projects were under active 
development. The current number is a mere fraction of that, and the White Paper 
almost leaves a void. 


Here then is the major dilemma of the aircraft designer : how to challenge the 
future and how to adjust his creative ability within a rapidly changing universe which 
is contracting as far as the demand for military aviation in the conventional sense is 
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concerned, but which indicates expansion in the field of civil aviation. The aircraft 
designer’s dilemma is almost like that of Hamlet : ‘“ To be or not to be.. .”. 


The same dilemma presents itself with even greater severity to the directors of 
aircraft companies, and especially to those of companies which have suffered the 
cancellation of production orders or development contracts worth many millions 
of pounds. 


PART II 
FuTURE POSSIBILITIES IN THE FIELD OF MILITARY AVIATION 


What are the potential targets over the next 10 to 15 years in the field of military 
and civil aviation ? 


The fundamental issue in military aviation is ‘ man versus black box,’ or manned 
aircraft versus missile. 


A very instructive paper on the human pilot as an aircraft operator was given 
by Squadron Leader T. C. D. Whiteside at the recent Anglo-American Conference at 
Folkestone. The conclusion was that the answer to the question ‘ man or no man? ’, 
depends on the question ‘ flexibility or no flexibility ? ’. 


Where flexibility in military operation is essential, man’s brain is essential. 
For man’s qualities are determination, judgment, integration of information, and the 
capability of re-assessment in a changing situation. But man has certain limits. 
His reaction time is limited, his visual field restricts with increase of speed, and he 
can only stand limited gravity forces and noise levels. He must be either warmed or 
cooled, and contained in a pressurised cabin which must be provided with escape 
facilities. The problem of escape and survival becomes increasingly difficult for 
aircraft operating at very high speeds and at great altitudes. 


The unmanned aircraft or missile exchanges flexibility of operation for a vastly 
improved performance. This results from the elimination of the weight of pilot and 
crew and their accommodation, pressurization, refrigeration, escape facilities, etc. 
Furthermore, the tolerance limits which apply to man need not be considered in the 
design of the vehicle. Besides, the missile does not return to its base. 


But a prime disadvantage of a missile is its inability to attack unknown targets 
or to bring back reconnaissance reports and photographs. 


Long-range rocket missiles are especially suited for the delivery of a nuclear 
warhead well within enemy territory because of the difficulty of developing a successful 
defence system against such an attack and because of the very limited radius of 
action of supersonic bombers. 


There is, of course, little point in having an offensive weapon which will evade 
all enemy defences unless it is accurate and reliable, with the emphasis on accuracy. 
This is dependent on the accuracy of its guidance system ; the degree of accuracy 
required depends on the lethal radius of the warhead, about one mile for an ordinary 
atomic warhead and about five miles for a nuclear one. 


There are several possible types of long- and medium-range supersonic missiles, 
such as the ballistic missile, the skip-type and glide-type missiles (which are semi- 
ballistic), and the stand-off bomb. 


The ballistic missile, which has recently gained so much limelight, is nothing but 
a self-propelled shell powered by rocket motors. Its long range and high speed 
result from its penetration high into the rarefied atmosphere where drag almost 
disappears. 
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The two semi-ballistic types use aerodynamic lift created either by rudimentary 
wings or by the special shape of their bodies during the major phase of their trajectory. 
They are accelerated to a very high speed by rocket propulsion, although the speed 
will be less than that required for a purely ballistic missile. They will operate at a 
lower altitude than the ballistic missile. 

The trajectory of a ballistic missile is an ellipse with the focus farthest from the 
firing point coinciding with the centre of the earth. The trajectory of a skip missile 
—first suggested by Professor Sanger in Germany during the last war—may be 
thought of as a succession of ballistic trajectories, each connected to the next by a 
skipping phase during which the vehicle enters the atmosphere and negotiates a turn 
and is then ejected again from the atmosphere. The glide vehicle is accelerated to a 
high velocity and at the end of the powered phase it follows a power-off glide path. 

The stand-off bomb is a missile-carried by the bomber to the fringes of the enemy 
defence zone. It is then released, accelerates, climbs, and approaches the target in 
a steep dive. It is, in effect, a long-range unmanned aeroplane, propelled by turbo 
jets or ram jets plus rockets, and is guided to the target by a system immune to enemy 
counter-measures. 

The stand-off bomb has the advantage of greater flexibility than the ballistic 
missile, but it is inferior in range (combined carrier and missile range) and much more 
vulnerable owing to its lower altitude and speed. It will probably play only a 
transitory role. 

The ballistic missile can only be guided during its ascent phase, since the path 
of such a vehicle depends only on its velocity and orientation in the outer atmosphere 
during its ascent, after which its power is cut off. Its accuracy therefore depends on 
the initial orientation. The problem of orientation may be illustrated by the following 
simple sum. Let us assume a missile of a range of 5,000 miles with permissible scatter 
limited to five miles at the target. The required accuracy of azimuth is therefore 
1/1,000 radian or 5.7/100 of a degree. In other words, the aiming must be accurate 
to within three to four minutes. For shorter ranges, the necessary degree of accuracy 
in orientating the path of the missile towards the target is reduced. Another factor 
affecting accuracy is the possible variation of rocket speed at the all-burnt stage. 

The following table indicates the required velocity at the final stage for various 
ranges from 1,000 to 5,000 nautical miles, and also the tolerable percentage error in 
this speed for a deviation of five miles at the target. For this calculation it was 
assumed that in each case the rocket was fired at the optimum angle of elevation. 








Permissible 
Range All-burnt error in 
velocity velocity 
n.m. knots per cent. 
1,000 ... ae 9,150 | 1°889 
2,000 ©... ose 10,690 0°727 
3,000 ... “6 12,030 0°383 
4,000 ... vhs 13,180 0°2255 
5,000 13,950 O°1351 





The semi-ballistic missiles and the stand-off bomb need guidance systems to 
keep them on course. For the ascent, radar navigation can be used or accelerometer 
guidance with a gyro-stabilized reference, as shown by the Germans with the V.z. 

Accelerometer systems plus star tracking can be used for the mid-course. This 
process of guidance over the whole course may provide a better chance of achieving 
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the necessary accuracy over very long ranges than pure initial orientation as in the 
case of ballistic missiles. They would seem to be most efficient over medium ranges. 

The most important phase for all types of ballistic missile from the heat aspect 
is the descent through the atmosphere. Due to its high re-entry velocity a ballistic 
vehicle is subjected to high temperatures, large thermal gradients, and possibly to 
thermal shock. However, it seems that solutions have been found to deal with the 
heat problem ; for example, the adoption of a blunt nose in lieu of a sharply pointed 
nose which is the ideal shape from an aerodynamic point of view. 

After the successful launchings of two Russian satellites—the last one reported 
to carry instrumentation weighing half a ton—there can be no doubt that the Russians 
have achieved a real break-through in the field of long range ballistic missiles and 
satellites. Their remarkable achievements have surprised even the most sanguine 
rocket protagonists in the West. 

The accuracy and certainty with which the satellites have been launched into 
their orbits indicate that the Russians have mastered the guidance problem and the 
assurance with which the launchings have been performed exemplify a considerable 
degree of experience and know-how. 

In contrast with the programme of other N.A.T.O. countries, the British White 
Paper almost completely excludes the development of manned aircraft for tactical 
application. Since the deterrent philosophy is designed primarily to prevent rather 
than to fight a major war, it can be argued that the I.C.B.M. is the only weapon 
necessary to assure its effectiveness. However, if consideration is given to the 
eventuality of fighting a future war, then supersonic manned tactical aircraft cannot 
be dismissed as summarily as is done in the White Paper. 

Since many British aircraft companies will find themselves in a difficult 
position because of cancellations of contracts, they might find a temporary outlet for 
their design and production capacity by satisfying the needs of other N.A.T.O. 
countries who do not yet subscribe to the White Paper philosophy. 

A potential market exists, in my opinion, in Germany. The Germans have 
expressed their views on future requirements for their air force which are based on 
their assessment of the aircraft which will equip the Russian tactical air force in 1960 ; 
details of these are given below :— 











| | Speed, 
| Thrust (Ib.) | igen |, Gea 
Type or H.P. | Span weight | ang | Range 
| respectively | | height | 
| arog Up Sedcby> degonstedate, 
Mig—19 (Farmer) ... + | 2X 8,970 | 34°83 | 22,000 | 776 | — 
(Fighter) | 17,940 total | | 36,000 | 
Mig-21 (Faceplate) ... shes 20,000 |  49°5 | 22,900 | 1,020 | - 
(Fighter) | | 36,000 
Blowlamp ... sy .» | 2X 10,000 | 65°6 | 79,000 575 1,000 
(Tactical Bomber) | 20,000 total | | 40,000 
Suchoy 3... es woe | 7,900 | 25°4 | 12,750 850 960 
(?) | 33,000 
Stormowik ... ine vs | 2X 4,400 | 414 | 26,400 512 672 
(Ground attack plane) | 8,000 total 
Antonow AN-8 Camp Tl ak hae || reo | 88,200 | 302 1,725 
(Light transport) | 10,200 total | | | 
| | 








(Turboprop) 
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As a first step the Germans intend to re-equip their air force with a modern 
supersonic fighter (interceptor) capable of operating from grass surfaces, since they 
anticipate total destruction by missiles of all military aerodromes in the case of a 
Russian attack. 


The White Paper speaks of highly-trained ground forces stationed in this country 
and transportable quickly to the seat of any future trouble. Hopefully interpreted, 
this might indicate that R.A.F. Transport Command is likely to grow in size and 
importance as Bomber Command diminishes. By the most pessimistic interpretation 
the White Paper would seem to envisage the gradual withdrawal from British bases 
abroad with Britain becoming an isolated power relying solely on the nuclear deterrent. 
It would also seem to be future government policy to use civil airliners, such as the 
Comet and Britannia, as military transports under civil management. 


These aircraft would certainly be suitable for transporting troops but would be 
unsuitable for carrying radar trucks and other equipment associated with surface- 
to-air guided missile installations which may be used for defence of ground forces in 
localized zones of limited armed conflict. 


Cargo aircraft might be developed chiefly for civil and military application which 
would be more suitable for the transport of military stores than civil airliners, and 
discussing potentialities in the civil sphere I shall say more about this subject. 


PROSPECTS IN THE FIELD OF Crvit AVIATION 


The general pattern for civil aviation in the next decade is already fixed. The 
aircraft which will play the main roles are taking shape on the drawing boards or are 
already in the development stage. In this respect the future has already been 
decided. It is like a play with the actors cast, the premiére imminent, and the run 
assured for at least ten years. 


What then is this pattern going to be? An excellent forecast was given recently . 


by Mr. Arthur E. Raymond, engineering vice-president of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, when he delivered the second Albert Plesman Memorial lecture in Delft 
two months ago. He predicts that the next ten years will be a perjod of economic and 
technical consolidation of the industry during which the advantages normally 
associated with trunk-line equipment may be made available to short- and medium- 
range operators. ‘‘ The passenger attraction of turbine transports, proven by the 
Comet and Viscount, has fired the starting gun in the race by the aircraft manufac- 
turers of the world to provide both the turboprops and pure jets in all shapes, sizes, 
and configurations for all types of airlines and traffic patterns.” 


A balanced distribution of passenger traffic growth over short-, medium-, and 
long-distance routes and the apparent strengthening of the freight market indicate 
the need for additional aircraft of all types. Mr. Raymond’s traffic forecasts for the 
world and for the U.S. domestic airlines both show a steady rising growth. He also 
gave a forecast for U.S.A. air cargo traffic and the same rising trend may be 
anticipated in world cargo traffic development. 


Let us now examine the pattern in greater detail. 


Trunk Lines. Here the long-range jet airliner will dominate the picture and, 
alas, the aircraft will be mostly American-built jet airliners. Benefits which the 
passenger will enjoy result from the technical progress made during the past ten years 
and from the enormous engineering effort which went into the development of jet 
bombers. They are remarkable; a reduction of transatlantic flying time from 
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12 to seven hours, a cabin pressurized to only 6,700 ft. altitude whilst the airliner is 
cruising at 40,000 ft. high above the weather and gusts, larger and more comfortable 
cabins free from vibration and propeller noise. These substantial advances justify 
an optimistic outlook towards the growth of passenger traffic in the coming decade. 


The operators will benefit from the substantial increase of seat-mile productivity 
offered by the new group of airliners, the DC-8 and Boeing 707. This increase, based 
on Air Transport Association average speeds and seating capacities, and 3,000-hour 
annual utilization, has been from about 50-60,000,000 seat-miles per annum for 
the DC-7 and DC-7C to over 175,000,000 seat-miles per annum for the DC-8. 


Trunk lines also operate in areas where the demand is not only for long-range 
express or non-stop service. For such services, with stage ranges up to 2,000 miles, 
where traffic density is inadequate for economic operation of long-range jet transports, 
and where aerodrome and runway faciilities are restricted, smaller jet transports 
will be required. Turboprops are indicated for still shorter stages. 


Cargo Aircraft. Whilst the broad trend for civil aviation in the next decade 
carries a promise of general consolidation, this does not imply that there is no prospect 
for improvement of design and performance of the basic aircraft types needed. There 
is also room for expansion of operation and a prospect that the pattern of world air 
traffic may change. Dealing first with the expansion of operation, there is the 
growing importance of air-cargo operations, which have played a cinderella role in 
the past. 


Renewed interest in air-cargo operations arises because in the past decade air- 
cargo traffic has grown at a rate of 25 per cent. annually on a world basis ; this is a 
higher rate of growth than for passenger traffic, which has been in the statistical 
limelight. 


Mr. Raymond makes five major market divisions for air-cargo operation : 
(I) emergency shipment; (2) movement of high-value goods; (3) convenience ; 
(4) sole means of transport available ; (5) saving costs. 


Emergency shipments form the majority of air freight ; over 70 per cent. in the 
U.S.A. In other parts of the globe much freight goes by air because of the geographic 
and physical difficulties associated with surface transport. Some bush communities 
are supported almost entirely by air-cargo. 


Raymond suggests that by 1967 the world cargo volume may be 
I1,000,000,000 ton-miles. This demands a radical review of our concept of air freight 
handling, and also of the aircraft which will be required to do the job. Their 
development should be linked with that of military aircraft capable of transporting 
heavy and bulky equipment over long ranges. Ordinary airliners designed exclusively 
for passenger transport are completely unsuitable for this. 


In discussing world traffic during the next decade, Raymond shows that the area 
of the globe enclosed by a circle of 6,400 statute miles in radius with its centre based 
on Amsterdam or London encompasses practically all the important capitals of the 
world except Buenos Aires, Sydney, and Wellington. Within this lies 58 per cent. of 
the world’s land area, about 50 per cent. of its total population, and go per cent. of 
its commerce. In the foreseeable future it should, therefore, become possible to 
connect most of the capitals of the world in less than a single day’s flying without 
necessitating supersonic cruising speeds. 
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Aircraft capable of operating economically over very long stage lengths will be 
required to fly within and across this area and over an even wider area if Australia 
is to be included. 


Now for any aircraft, flying either at subsonic or supersonic speed, there is an 
ultimate range (when it carries no payload) and a practical range (considerably less 
than the ultimate range) where the aircraft can carry an economic payload. 


The practical stage range for conventional jet aircraft weighing about 300,000 Ib: 
and carrying 30,000 lb. payload is about 3,000 nautical miles, which is, of course, the 
non-stop distance between London and New York. Increase in range would result 
in a very rapid increase of size and all-up weight, tending towards infinity when the 
ultimate range is approached, and such aircraft would obviously be highly 
uneconomical. There is, therefore, a pressing need for more air miles per gallon. 
This can only be achieved by lowering specific fuel consumption, by the use of higher- 
energy fuels, or by improving the lift/drag ratio of the aircraft. 


Laminar-flow technique. The prospect of lowering specific consumption of jet 
engines is limited. The ideal engine for jet-transport aircraft would be by-pass 
engines-of a higher by-pass ratio than the Rolls-Royce Conway. The use of high 
energy chemical fuels is at present out of the question because of prohibitive costs 
and for a number of technical reasons. 


At Handley Page, for a number of years, we have devoted research to the third 
possibility, improvement of the lift/drag ratio. Modern aircraft have reached such a 
degree of aerodynamic refinement by what is popularly called streamlining that no 
further reduction in drag seems possible by conventional means. 


Almost half the total drag of a modern aircraft is due to skin friction which 


results from a sheath of retarded air which envelops the wing and body and is dragged 
through the air with the aircraft. It is called the boundary layer. If nothing is done 


about the boundary layer it will be thick and turbulent. However, by sucking a . 


small amount of this layer through the surface of the aircraft it can be maintained in 
the so-called laminar state. A much thinner boundary layer results, there is a much 
thinner wake behind the wing or body, and hence a greatly reduced skin-friction drag. 
In order to achieve this, part of the power of the turbines has to be used to suck air 
through the surface instead of being used to provide thrust for overcoming the wing 
drag caused by the turbulent wake. The air which is sucked away from the surface 
is re-accelerated and discharged at or somewhat above flight speed. 


This investment of part of the engine power pays a dividend in the form of more 
air miles per gallon, a dividend which becomes more and more attractive as the range 
of the aircraft increases. The net result obtained by this form of boundary layer 
control is the same as if on a conventional aeroplane the specific consumption of the 
engines were reduced by 50 or 60 per cent., or the heat content per lb. of fuel were 
more than doubled at the same volume per lb. 


The emphasis in this scheme lies in integrating the power plant into the whole 
aircraft system so that the aeroplane as it passes through the air leaves the minimum 
of energy behind in the atmosphere. 


The feasibility of drag reduction by use of engine power has been demonstrated 
in wind tunnels and by actual flight experiments in this country and in the United 
States. Design studies which we have made have indicated the possibility of achieving 
lift/drag ratios of up to 40, which make possible the design of global-range aircraft— 
aircraft which can reach any part of the globe in non-stop flight. 
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Global range can be considered the ultimate requirement for military and civil 
transports. Such aircraft would have great political and strategic significance since 
they could keep up direct communications between the United Kingdom and 
Australia, independent of any intermediate bases, and avoid the troubled Middle East. 


Such an aircraft capable of carrying 120 passengers non-stop from Britain to 
Australia via Central Africa would have a normal take-off weight of 300,000 Ib. and 
cruise at 486 knots at heights between 40-50,000 ft. Estimated stage distance with 
30,000 lb. payload against a 30-knot headwind would be 9,000 nautical miles. The 
estimated direct operating costs for this stage distance would be one shilling per short 
ton statute mile; this is not more than the estimated direct operating costs for 
conventional jet aircraft on the London/New York non-stop route. 


Global range aircraft would make it possible to travel from London to Sydney 
in one day. They could also operate on other non-stop routes such as London-Tokyo, 
London- Johannesburg, London-Rio de Janeiro. 


S.T.0.L. and V.T.0.L. Aircraft. The abbreviation S.T.O.L. refers to aircraft 
with short take-off and landing distances. They are capable of operating from very 
small aerodromes with grass surfaces, are ruggedly built, and cheap to operate. Such 
aircraft could help open up vast areas of the globe which are at present barely 
touched and could play a big part in the under-developed areas of the world. A 
British contender in this field is the Prestwick Twin Pioneer which uses slots and 
slotted flaps to the fullest extent in order to achieve remarkably short take-off and 
landing distances. There is good opportunity for further refinements and further 
improvements in this field by the use of the jet flap and by boundary layer control 
for lift increase. 


A British competitor in the field of V.T.O.L. (vertical take-off and landing) is 
the Fairey Rotodyne. A great effort is being made in the United States in the 
development of other types of V.T.O.L. aircraft with tilting wings and tilting engine 
nacelles and airscrews and with aircraft where the engines are fixed and where the 
slipstream is deflected by powerful flaps. V.T.O.L. aircraft offer the prospect of fast 
inter-city services, eliminating the necessity for aerodromes outside towns and cutting 
out the frustrating delay by ordinary ground transport to and from the aerodromes. 
They could operate at greatly increased block speeds and at higher frequencies than 
those of today. 


Supersonic Transport Aircraft. Prototypes may make their appearance towards 
the end of the next decade, but I doubt very much whether supersonic transports 
will be in operation within the next ten years. I share in this respect the views of 
Mr. Raymond, who says, ‘‘ We must admit that supersonic flight is now commonplace 
in military operations, and we must also admit that commercial transport has 
habitually been influenced by military developments and achievements. However, 
we also know that the success of the commercial operation is founded on economics 
as well as performance. At this time, though we have the technical know-how, the 
short range and high operating costs associated with supersonic operations would be 
untenable for the airline world, and we think such aircraft will depend on developments 
in power plants and fuels unlikely to be available until the 1970/80 period.” 


One of the chief handicaps of supersonic transport aircraft is their low lift/drag 
ratio which reflects on their range performance. The non-stop transatlantic route is 
about the maximum which could be contemplated, and even this comes close to their 
ultimate range and, therefore, the permissible payload is a very small percentage of 
the all-up weight. Construction of such an aircraft, therefore, becomes more 
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hazardous than that of a subsonic transport, because even if there are only slight 
errors in the estimated weight, engine fuel consumption, and drag, the resulting effect 
on payload and future use of the aircraft might be catastrophic. The only payload 
carried might be a verbal message delivered a few hundred miles short of Gander ! 
Ultimately the consumer—the passenger—will decide whether the advantage of 
higher speed is outweighed by a concomitant increase in fare and reduction of comfort. 


However, there can be no doubt that supersonic transports will enter the field of 
air traffic in 12 or 15 years time, if only to offer a more rapid service to a special class 
of passenger and not to the majority. 


CONCLUSIONS AND OUTLOOK 


Recession in the field of conventional military aviation (fighters and bombers), 
coupled with greater austerity of programming, is not restricted to this country. The 
symptoms are becoming very noticeable also in the United States. 


The British aircraft industry is already re-orientating and adapting itself to a 
new outlook of rationalism with the resilience acquired in the course of its long 
existence. This resilience has carried the industry through difficult periods in the 
past. The fact that the Government will demand in the future a co-operation of two 
or more firms in tendering for a new contract confirms the industry’s own tendency 
towards consolidation, by amalgamation into fewer and larger groups or by pooling 
of design capacity and production facilities. 


Whilst there is still some room for the development of manned Service aircraft 
for tactical purposes and for the needs of other N.A.T.O. countries such as West 
Germany, the signposts of future development point decidedly towards the field of 
transportation. 


The aircraft industry could play an important part in the civil field in helping to 
match in the oceans of the air the great achievements of the British mercantile 
marine of the last century. Many will doubt, however, whether this task can be 
achieved by an aircraft industry thrown back on its own resources. They will point 
to the lead in this field which the American companies such as Douglas, Lockheed, 
and Boeing, achieved through a Government backed initiation and development of 
air cargo and troop-carrying transports and flight-refuelling tankers. 


In his book Britain’s Air Survival, Sir Roy Fedden relates that on one of his trips 
to America during the war he saw on the desk of a leading aircraft designer the 
following, “‘ It may not always be the best policy to adopt the course that is best 
technically, but those responsible for policy can never form a right judgment without 
the knowledge of what is right technically.” This motto is very apt for those who 
are to lead in our next period of aircraft development. In fact, this motto applies 
generally to leadership in this new era of scientifically-orientated technology. 


The following is a summary of Sir Roy’s suggestions :— 


(r1) The paramount importance of technical policy becomes more essential 
as austerity curtails our aircraft programme. 


(2) Strict rationalization of effort is necessary on a narrow field of military 
and civil applicaticns. 


(3) An air policy tribunal should be set up similar to the American Finletter 
Commission, with comprehensive up-to-date terms of reference from the highest 
level. This tribunal should be given full authority to obtain all the information 
it needs from any branch of the industry, from sub-contractors and manufac- 
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turers of materials, accessories, and machine tools, from the three Services, from 
all Government departments, administrative, financial, and technical, and from 
all Government research and development establishments. 


If the formation of policy is based not only on advice from within but also on 
independent opinion it would boost the morale of the creative members of the 
aircraft industry. At present it is at a low ebb. Research workers and designers 
in particular are frustrated and bewildered by the degree with which the retrenchment 
policy is applied to research. It is a well-worn truism that research is the life blood of 
aviation ; the attitude taken by the authorities at present is that funds for research 
are restricted to existing contracts, i.e., the control of research is exercised by the 
Treasury. In fact, this means development and not research. 


It is not a very encouraging prospect for young men who are either contemplating 
a technical-scientific education or who are still engaged in their studies. They see the 
proud ship of British aviation wallowing in the doldrums, with \ + purser looking after 
navigation, while all the time the Russian satellite goes round and round the earth 
writing its challenging and warning message in the sky: ‘ We are moving ! ’ 


The creative engineer, in contrast to the politician and the military planner, sees 
the challenge of the East perhaps less in terms of Communist ideology and of bigger 
and better hydrogen bombs and missiles than in the formidable effort by the U.S.S.R. 
to achieve technological supremacy by intensive research and concentrated planning, 
coupled with an educational system which diverts the best brains into a rapidly 
growing technological aristocracy of engineers and scientists. Survival demands an 
equally intensive co-operative supra-national effort by the West. 


DISCUSSION 


F.iicut LIEUTENANT T. J. BRADBURY: I should like to ask Dr. Lachmann to what 
extent an effort is being made to design an aircraft which is slightly less expensive. I 
know that that is very difficult to do, and I know that in the military field it is necessary 
to have the best and always to be one step ahead of your rival. In that case expense 
plays a secondary part. But in the civilian field of aeronautics, at any rate, there will 
surely come a time when passengers will not be prepared to pay an increase in fare ? 


The LrecrurER: Dealing, first, with military aircraft, the majority of them are 
based on Ministry of Supply specifications and therefore the designer’s initiative is 
limited. He will try as much as possible to keep down the weight and size of the aircraft. 
The equipment is, however, prescribed. You have, of course, the example of Mr. Petter, 
of Folland, who has deviated from the official line and has produced an aircraft from his 
own ideas. It has restricted equipment. As a result, he has succeeded in producing a 
very much smaller and cheaper fighter, but this fighter would not satisfy the existing 
requirements for the standard type. 


Dealing, next, with civil aircraft, here again it is very rare that an aircraft firm 
undertakes a private venture. I can proudly say that my own firm did so in the Herald, 
which is a private venture and in which we followed our own philosophy. But when you 
have to build for the airlines to B.E.A. or B.O.A.C. specifications, you are told what 
they require in the way of payload, passenger accommodation, and performance which 
leaves little room for economizing unless one adopts unconventional methods like 
laminarization by boundary layer control. There is, of course, always a considerable 
sales resistance against rather revolutionary departures from conventional practice. 


Sir ARCHIBALD Hope: May I follow that question and ask Dr. Lachmann what he 
considers is the optimum speed for an aircraft, other things being equal, to achieve the 
lowest cost. He said that a supersonic aircraft might be so expensive to operate that 
it would have insufficient pay-load to break even except at increased fares, Has he a 
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view on what is the cruising or top speed of an airliner—a civil aircraft—to give the 
lowest possible cost ? 


The LEcTURER: I do not think one can answer the question generally. First of 
all, stage distance has an important influence on the choice of cruising speed. For a 
very short range of, say, 150-200 miles it would obviously be silly to fly at supersonic 
speed ; a relatively slow helicopter or V.T.O.L. plane might do the total journey from 
city centre to city centre in less time than a fast aeroplane simply by eliminating the 
relatively slow transport by bus from city centre to airport. The question can only be 
answered for a certain route, traffic density, and utilization, etc., but there is no unique 
and general solution. 


As far as the Atlantic route is concerned, I personally believe that the new vintage 
of fast subsonic Americar jet airliners which will come into operation in 1960 will have 
to achieve a utilization of at least 3,000 hours a year, or more than 8 hours per day, to 
pay their way. Comparative figures for the Constellation and D.C.7 are 5 hours 39 mins. 
and 6 hours 38 mins. respectively. 


Mr. D. O. FRASER: I should like to ask two questions. Does Dr. Lachmann think 
that it,is justifiable to assume in a high-speed aircraft like the D.C.8 that one would 
achieve the same utilization as in a medium-speed aircraft like the D.C.6B, bearing in 
mind that because of the higher block speed the aircraft must inevitably spend a greater 
proportion of its time on the ground ? Secondly, could he describe this very interesting 
project which incorporates boundary layer control? Could he give some indication of 
the practical problems to be overcome before it could enter airline service ? 


The Lecturer: If I understood the first part of the question correctly, you wish 
to know whether it is fair to assume the same kind of utilization for a DC-8 and for a 
lower speed aircraft like the DC-6B. This is a question which an aircraft operator would 
be better qualified to answer than I. As I have already mentioned, a utilization of at 
least 3,000 hours, preferably a little more, will be necessary for reasonably economical 
operation of transatlantic jet airliners of the Boeing 707 and DC-8 type. This is a con- 
siderable increase of utilization compared with present day piston engined aircraft. The - 
jet airliners of the coming vintage will have to accomplish a double crossing of the 
Atlantic every 24 hours and much faster turn-around times than present day airliners. 


Contributed reply. 


If two aircraft of different cruising speeds are plying between two points and are 
spending equal turn-around times at each terminal, the, at first sight, paradoxical result 
is that the utilization, i.e., the actual flying time in a fixed period, say, 24 hours, is greater 
for the slower than for the faster aircraft. 


However, this assumption is an over-simplification. Actual conditions are generally 
more complex. For example, in actual air traffic one has to cdnsider that for each 
terminal there will be certain hours during the 24-hour period which are unsuitable 
either for arrival or departure. Furthermore, if the terminals lie on different meridians 
and have different local times, as in the case of London and New York, these unsuitable 
arrival and departure times for each terminal are staggered relative io each other by the 
difference of local time. Thus there is a limited margin into which flights in either 
direction can be fitted. It can happen that the faster aircraft will allow relatively more 
flights in either direction to be fitted into this margin within the 24-hour period than the 
slower aircraft since the enforced waiting periods (to avoid arrival during an unsuitable 
time at the other terminal) may become longer for the slower aircraft. 


If, in addition, the slower aircraft has also a shorter range than the faster one and 
may have to land at an intermediary airport (Shannon and Gander in the case of the 
Atlantic route) instead of flying non-stop, its utilization is further decreased, compared 
with the faster non-stop aircraft, in view of the additional times spent on the ground. 
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If I were to answer the second part of the question I should have to give another 
lecture. Summarising, I can only say that our firm has spent nearly six years on practical 
research, design studies, and structural investigations. We feel fairly confident that we 
have almost the know-how required to do it. 


It goes without saying that practical problems of maintenance, etc., will have to 
be studied in actual flight operations under service conditions on a smaller prototype 
before applying the method to a large airliner or transport aircraft. The design of such 
an aircraft is being studied at present. 


Arr MarsHAL Sir R. V. Gopparp: The question which I want to ask involves 
looking back to history before looking forward. I should like to allude to Sir Roy 
Fedden’s comment that although it may not always be the best policy to adopt the course 
that is best technically, it is impossible to form a right judgment without the knowledge 
of what is right technically. It may be that the lecturer has put his finger on something 
which is technically right, whether or not it is feasible to adopt it in aircraft at the present 
time and whether or not it is applicable to supersonic aircraft. I fancy that he would 
not claim that it was a supersonic development, but I may be wrong about that. 


It seems to me that the history of aviation can be boiled down to a history of the 
overcoming of the limitations of rigidity of mind and rigidity of structure. I remember 
the arguments which went on when we first introduced non-rigidity in the vital structure ; 
I remember all the arguments about the disadvantages of flexible undercarriages. 
Sir Frederick Handley Page will remember the arguments about flexibility of camber 
and the resistance to the idea of anything as inherently flexible as the variable pitch 
propeller. We all remember the resistance to the removal of rigidity from the structional 
form (the bi-plane) which went on for years. -Indeed, some who are now in eminent 
positions were among the strongest opponents. We have to recognize that rigidity of 
mind as well as rigidity of structure has to be overcome. 


Latterly we have found ourselves in a situation where pertinacity of purpose has 
continued towards achieving ballistic flight through the air, with weapons hurled with 
considerable disregard to expenditure of power. Meanwhile, interest in the flexibility of 
structure has been relaxed. Admittedly, all kinds of structural things have been evolved, 
but I should have thought that the chief exponents of aviation in our world—I am not 
talking about flying saucers—have still one problem to overcome. There seems to be a 
very strong indication that although they may be able to dispense with the need for 
suction to remove the boundary layers, our designers cannot dispense with the need for 
flexibility at the wing root. That is a need which stares us in the face, as much as the 
retractability of the undercarriage once did. I do not want to pursue the analogy of 
bird flight too far, but I suggest that there would be a tremendous accession of manoeuvre- 
ability and power, in the sense of power of operation, power of application, and power to 
produce much cheaper, lighter aircraft for a given purpose, if we faced the fact that 
aircraft should be designed to be capable of developing the maximum lift coefficient at 
any speed at which they are required to fly, including a safe landing speed of a low order 
and an economical flying speed of a high order. The only method which seems to be 
available to achieve that is to produce what has hitherto been produced in many other 
aspects of aircraft structure but has not yet been produced successfully as a controllable 
variable—flexibility of the wing root. 


I know little of these things and therefore do not wish to probe anything which may 
be hidden to me, but to any casual observer of birds and of what is ultimately desirable, 
the question of high lift-drag ratio at any speed of flight is obviously important. The 
point is that, in present aircraft, the same plan form is in use for low landing speeds as 
for climbing and for high speeds. 


Once we have introduced this variability and this flexibility, we cease to restrict 
the aeroplane to movements more or less along its axis, it can be made to go up ‘ like a 
lift ’ and, because of its superior quality of manoeuvre, it can avoid any ballistic weapon, 
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because the ballistic weapon would not have the ‘ g’ capacity to follow axially the flight 
of an aircraft which was capable of manoeuvring in three planes without following its axis. 


Does Dr. Lachmann not agree that the dilemma in which the aircraft designer is 
placed is simply a question of discovering and developing what was done in respect of 
the undercarriage, the propellers, and the camber of wings, but has never been done to 
the wing root ? Is it not a question of flexibility of the wing root, either for variability 
of incidence or, perhaps preferably, sweep-back ? 


The LEcTURER: Every protagonist of a particular scheme believes that his pet 
scheme is the cure for all troubles. I do not believe in such general cures. I fully agree, 
however, that an aircraft with adjustable sweep-back would be a great advantage for 
supersonic aircraft, because for landing one wants large spans and no sweep-back, 
whereas at supersonic speed you want a lot of sweep-back and span counts much less. 
The idea of adjusting the sweep-back is therefore very sensible and rational ; indeed, to 
the best of my knowledge it is being pursued, but I do not think this is an essential 
improvement for all aircraft. 


Equally, I do not claim that boundary layer control is a panacea for all aircraft. 
I mentioned it only as a potential means of stretching the range of jet liners. If you try 
to do that by conventional means aircraft become of excessive size and are uneconomical 
in operation. There is probably a limited possibility to use boundary layer control even 
at supersonic speeds, but probably only at lower Mach numbers. 


Whilst admitting the value of variable sweep-back, this is quite an engineering 
problem. Even if we had a supersonic aircraft with adjustable wings and with improved 
landing capabilities, such an aircraft could not compete range-wise with the missile. 
The ballistic missile is a long range shell. If you can fire a shell at a distant target and 
can hit the target, why go by aeroplane and drop a bomb, especially if the missile can 
reach targets which are far beyond the reach of a manned supersonic bomber ? 


AIR MARSHAL SIR R. V. Gopparp: I think that there is a clear answer to the 
question I was putting, which was: are you quite sure that you cannot, by radically 
different aircraft, produce a menace at the other end with less manufacturing problems 
than ballistic missiles present ? I have in mind that an aircraft of variable sweep would 
have such qualities of manoeuvre that it could not be shot down by a guided weapon. 
It would smell what was coming after it and could manoeuvre non-axially and climb 
away from the guided weapon’s track. Such an aircraft might be much more certain in 
action and much less likely to be a boomerang. The present era of design is a brute 
force era. 


I was thinking of an aircraft which, as it were, makes a friend of the air instead of 
an enemy, as is the case with ballistic weapons and all existing jet propulsion. It would 
treat the medium in which it flew as a friendly medium, as does a bird. What I have in 
mind would also have application to commercial purposes. It is of an entirely different 
order from any of the ballistic conceptions which we have at the present moment. 


The LECTURER (contributed later): It was only after reading the written text of 
Sir Victor Goddard’s contribution to the discussion that I fully realized what he meant 
by wing root flexibility. My first impression was, taking the suggestion too literally, 
that Sir Victor referred to greater flexibility in bending. I was wondering whether he 
was alluding to alleviation of gust effects, but by making the wing root more flexible in 
bending there would be very serious aero-elastic consequences, for example, in respect 
of wing flutter. 


Put into more precise engineering terms, what Sir Victor in fact suggests is adjust- 
ment at the wing root with two degrees of freedom making it possible tc vary the sweep 
of the wing and also its angle of incidence. The engineering problem is very formidable, 
even if the two adjustments are not taking place simultaneously. 
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I had already dealt with the potential advantages which would result, on a supersonic 
aircraft, from being able to vary the sweep angle, but I feel that little benefit would 
result from being able to achieve rapid changes of the angle of attack or lift coefficient 
of the wings, except for the purpose of gust alleviation. 


Sir Victor expressed the view that if the aircraft were capable of rapid non-axial 
motion it would be able to dodge a faster missile because of superior manoeuvreability 
and because “‘ the ballistic weapon would not have the ‘ g ’ capacity to follow axially the 
flight of an aircraft which was capable of manoeuvring in three planes without following 
its axis.” It can be shown by a simple sum that this conclusion is a fallacy. Assuming, 
for example, that the aircraft had no forward speed, was capable of movement up and 
down like a lift, and was being attacked by a missile having a speed of, say, 5,000 ft. 
per sec. (M = 5). If it were possible to kill lift suddenly and completely on the aeroplane 
upon a warning by some radar instrument that the missile was 5,000 ft. behind the aero- 
plane, this would result in a vertical downward acceleration of 1g. The aeroplane would 
drop 16 feet in one second, and the missile would have to describe a very flat arc of about 
782,000 ft. radius in order to arrive at the same point in space which the aeroplane reaches 
in one second. Owing to this very large radius, and since centrifugal acceleration is 
directly proportional to the square of the speed and inversely proportion to the radius, 
the missile would experience the same acceleration as the aeroplane, namely, 
25,000,000 

= 32 ft./sec.2 = 1g. 
782,000 

Successful dodging of the missile by the aeroplane is only possible if a relatively large 
time lag occurs between the initiation of the vertical motion of the aeroplane and the 
change of path of the missile, or if a larger vertical acceleration can be applied to the 
aeroplane than to the missile. 


This could not be done by sudden increase of angle of attack or lift coefficient because 
neither the aircraft structure nor the pilot would stand up to the very high non-axial 
acceleration which would be required. 


Mr. C. N. I. Harris: Can you tell me the name of the American equivalent to what 
we call the ‘ Flying Bedstead’? Is there a technical name for the American equivalent ? 


The LecTuRER: They have so-called ‘ Tail-sitters ’’ which rise vertically, and they 
have also built something like the Flying Bedstead, but I do not remember whether it 
was given a special name. It has two jet engines blowing downwards. This experimental 
vehicle was built by Bell Aircraft in the U.S.A. three years ago, and they have now 
developed the Bell X-14 aircraft for vertical take-off. This aircraft is classified as a 
‘ flat riser.’ 

There is also the Flying Platform, built by Hiller in the U.S.A., which incorporates 
a ducted fan. The pilot stands on the platform and stabilises and controls the vehicle 
by body inclinations. 

Sir FREDERICK HANDLEY PAGE: I have no questions to ask Dr. Lachmann because 
I am in continual discussion with him on these subjects every day. I am not quite sure 
what our relevant roles have been in these discussions—whether he was the circus 
director and I was Elijah the Prophet, or whether it was the reverse. Some points 
arising from his excellent philosophical paper give one very great cause to think. For 
instance, the difference between the cold war and hot war with atomic weapons is not 
merely one of the weapons used. In the hot war for the first time you will be putting 
on the enemy a complete blanket of destruction ; it no longer involves intimate action 
between man and man on either side. 


One might say that that is equally true of long-distance artillery, but not to the same 
extent, because the area of destruction of a shell is limited whereas the area of destruction 
from bombing covers an enormous space. It is interesting to look back over the history 
of war. In the American Civil War it became quite evident that no army could attack 
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a well-defended position when that position was defended by modern weapons. The 
lesson was not learned at the beginning of the first World War, but when learned it led 
to the use of tanks. 


The lesson from the last war is that it is possible to conduct war by placing the whole 
of your emphasis on a blanket which can cover the country and that you need not have 
any kind of man-to-man conflict, nor do you need occupation troops afterwards, because 
after nuclear weapons have been dropped the area becomes so devasted that no one can 
enter it. That is a dreadful thought. 


If we move from that to the missile and to the Sputnik, it raises a very interesting 
thought, particularly if in space travel we are able to reach the moon. Any development 
which has taken place in the enlargement of our travel in the world has always been 
accompanied by some colonial power going into the territory and seizing it to use it to 
their advantage. What is the lesson-to be learned from the Sputnik ? Obviously, the 
Russians will try to launch somebody to the moon. Having done that, they will claim 
the territory as Soviet property and will set up a military base manned by suitably 
qualified people wearing pressure suits. Such a base would be very difficult to attack, 
and from it they could conduct a continuous bombardment directed at the western part 
of this world. That is a rather interesting thought which does not exactly arise from the 
lecture, but in view of what they are doing with the Sputnik, I wonder what will follow. 


On the civil side of the air, it seems to me that the future must lie in going more 
cheaply rather than in going more quickly. Let us take the figures which are mentioned 
for an ordinary aeroplane today, with lift-drag ratios of 1/17 or 1/18. Let us assume that 
we have fuel of equal efficiency, whatever the type of aeroplane. We can compare it 
with a railway train which has a lift-drag of about 1/150, or a barge which has a lift-drag 
of about 1/600 or 1/700. We should never think of conveying the main materials of our 
industrial economy by high-speed passenger trains. It is all done by slow moving goods 
trains with a very efficient lift-drag ratio. 

If we are to have the same kind of improvement in civil aircraft, I think we must 
improve the lift-drag ratio, and that is where I think boundary layer control, in order 
to reduce turbulence, is important. 


I should like to ask Dr. Lachmann one question. What does he think will be the 
probable increase in cost if we fly supersonic across the Atlantic and; concurrently, what 
might be the diminution in cost if we have boundary layer control on subsonic aircraft ? 
He has given a very interesting paper and I should like to congratulate him, not merely 
on the volume of interesting facts which he has put into it, but also on the very literary 
way in which the whole subject has been presented. It is very interesting to find someone 
interested in science who has also some idea of literary presentation. 


The LEcTURER: The question is one of cost per ton-mile. I believe that the figure 
which the Americans claim for their Boeing 707 or their DC-8 is about 12d. per short 
ton statute mile. Whether they will achieve that figure, I do not know. It is known 
that already certain headaches exist as to the costs which the higher cruising speed of 
the new American jet liners will entail and whether an increase of fares by about 15 per 
cent. will become necessary to cover the price of the jet replacement programme. The 
margin of profit in international airline operations is only of the order of 1-5 per cent., 
and hence extremely sensitive to increase of direct operating costs. The cost per short 
ton statute mile for supersonic transport depends to a certain extent on the Mach No. 
I should say that if a supersonic transport were flying at Mach 1.2, the cost would probably 
rise by about 30 to 40 per cent. At Mach 1.8, the cost might rise by 50 to 80 per cent. 


On the other hand, our design studies have shown that we could by laminarization 
reduce the cost per ton mile of a subsonic airliner (M = 0°85) over the transatlantic 
range by about 12 to 15 per cent. Reduction of costs are not so startling over this 
relatively short range. The long-distance aircraft which could fly non-stop to Australia 
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would have a cost per short ton statute mile of about 12d., which is the figure the 
Americans are hoping to achieve over the Atlantic route. In other words, one would get 
more than twice the range without increasing the cost per ton mile. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before I close the proceedings and ask you to approve a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Lachmann, I should like to make an observation of my own to emphasize a 
point which he made when he was drawing his conclusions. It concerns research in this 
country. I share his anxiety and I think that we are in grave danger in the present 
period of austerity of seriously setting back what we ought to be doing in this country 
in the way of aeronautical research. It is often very difficult to justify individual efforts 
in the research line on a financial basis, but I am certain that we should be making a 
very grave mistake if we allowed aeronautical research in this country to dry up. I am 
sure that we should regret it for ever. 


I should like to thank Dr. Lachmann very much on behalf of the audience and 
myself for an extremely interesting and stimulating lecture. (Applause.) 











PATTERN FOR LIMITED (NUCLEAR) WAR: 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN—II 


By Captain G. C. WYNNE 


HE British White Paper on Defence, 1957, has met strong opposition. Its 

policy is to re-arm for total war involving the use of the most destructive 

modern weapons both as a deterrent to aggression and, if necessary, to destroy 
an opponent’s country and devastate his cities. The British Navy, Army, and 
Air Force are regarded as having been to a considerable extent supplanted by these 
deterrent weapons. 


The opposition to such a policy has been summed up by an American committee? 
which considers total war with deterrent weapons, though possible, to be highly 
improbable. Even though Britain is the most vulnerable target in the world to 
massive retaliation, the prospect of the suicidal consequences to an aggressor must 
be a sufficient deterrent in itself. The requirement, in the committee’s opinion, 
is to maintain a balance of deterrent force with any rival by means of the existing 
U.S. Strategic Air Force in a chain of air or missile bases round the world. Under 
that shield the defence of national interests is likely to be decided by conventional 
(nuclear) armed strength in conflict against an opponent’s similiar armed strength. 
The resulting peace terms would have to be preferable to the use of deterrent weapons. 
The corollary is a closer integration of the forces of Britain and the Commonwealth 
with those of the United States. 


Accepting this American idea as the more hopeful for survival, the contention 
of this treatise is that the danger lies in the fact that both the British and American 
Armies are 50 years out-of-date as a fighting force compared with the German and 
Russian Armies. The riddle of the Schlieffen Plan is the question why they are 
still organized and being trained in methods of attack and defence of a past century 
designed for rifle fire-power—methods that Schlieffen discarded as obsolete as long 
ago as 1905? Why have they not yet marched forward into the age of automatic, 
let alone nuclear, weapons? This second part of the treatise suggests an answer 
to the riddle. It seems that an effort to copy Schlieffen’s ideas was made ; but that 
the British Army took the wrong road and the American Army trustingly followed. 
A fundamental error in direction led them into the wilderness of obsolete tactical 
doctrine with which they fought the second World War; and they have not yet 
found the way out. 


THE BriTIsH Copy OF THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN 


The mistake originated in December, 1917, during the first World War, at a 
time when British Headquarters in France, faced with the prospect of an all-out 
German offensive after the collapse of Russia, decided that the Germans must have 
discovered a better method of defence than the British method of holding a trench-line 
with rifles, shoulder to shoulder. A committee of three major-generals was accordingly 
set up tocopy it. The task should not have been difficult, for by that time the relevant 
German training manuals had been captured and translated into English. If the 
committee had taken as guide the defensive battle text book (Die Fiihrung der 
Abwehrschlacht), a March, 1917, edition of which had been captured in the Arras 
battle a few weeks later, they would have found there the outpost zone form of a 


1 Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger. Oxford University 
Press ; Harper, 1957. 
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mobile defence which was most likely to halt the German method of attack. Instead, 
they selected as guide a later (15th August, 1917) edition of a companion manual 
on the construction of field defences (Allgemeines iiber Stellenbau) which dealt, as its 
name implies, with the construction of the three rows of machine-gun nests and 
protective infantry dug-outs in a rigidly held forward zone.* 

Not only did the committee select the wrong German document as their model ; 
they also misinterpreted it. They mistook the protective infantry in the dug-outs 
between the machine-gun nests to be the key centres of resistance and believed the 
machine-gun nests to be supporting weapons. The German method of defence was, 
in their opinion, simply a copy of a British idea, suggested in a lecture at the R.A. 
Institute at Woolwich in 1908, for grouping a line of riflemen into centres of resistance, 
or defended localities, in order to hold a battlefront by cross-fire instead of by frontal 
fire. The idea, called the ‘ blob’ system of defence, had been rejected at the time 
owing to the vulnerability of the defended localities to artillery fire. The committee, 
however, concluded that the German Army had adopted and made a success of it.® 


British Headquarters accepted the committee’s interpretation, and the British 
Army in France was grouped into two rows of defended localities. The forward 
defended localities were made by combining sectors of the front and support trenches, 
about 200 yards apart, into centres of resistance and grouping 150 to 300 men into 
each with one or more machine-guns as support weapons. The second row was made 
by treating the reserve trench, 2,500 yards behind, in the same way. To satisfy the 
German instruction that machine-guns were the backbone of the defence, an inter- 
mediate row of single machine-guns was added, but without any special cover or 
infantry protection. 


The British Army was, therefore, still to fight with rifles and to use machine-guns 
as supporting weapons against a German Army fighting with machine-guns and 
using infantry for their protection. In terms of man-power the garrison of the 
forward defended localities was the same as it had been for holding a trench-line 
shoulder to shoulder, and the need to garrison the back row left few troops for a 
counter-attack reserve. In the German conception the machine-gun defence 
replaced man-power sufficiently to allow two-thirds of the garrison to be mobile 
for immediate counter-attack; the British copy placed two-thirds or more 
in the defended localities. It was a rigid defence without a counter-attack 
reserve. The defended localities had no protective infantry to cover the gaps between 
them against infiltration at night or in mist, yet their garrisons were given the 
same instructions as the German text-book gave to the machine-gun nests—i.e. “ to 
hold on even though surrounded.” The German machine-gun nests had a good 
chance of being relieved by counter-attack, the British defended localities had none. 


THE BATTLE OF ST. QUENTIN 


The expected German offensive struck a 50-mile sector of the British front on 
21st March, 1918, and had little difficulty i in smashing through this travesty: of the 


2 British Official ‘History, 1918, Vol. I, p. ‘4i. 

* Fortunately the Editor of the British Official History has left on record that he 
was himself one of the three members of the committee, so that the account of its findings 
given in the History can be accepted as first-hand evidence (see British Official History, 
1918, Vol. I, We 256-7). See also Eyewitness, by Major-General E. D. Swinton, who 
writes (p. 153), “In 1908 I had delivered a lecture at the Royal Artillery Institute‘ 
Woolwich, on what I called the ‘ blob’ system of defending a position as opposed to the 
method of the continuous line.” 
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German method of defence. The short hurricane bombardment played skittles 
with the easy, wide-open targets given by the defended localities; it broke them 
up by concentrated fire on selected narrow sectors. Assault groups then pressed 
through the gaps deep into the position. Machine-guns sealed the corridors of 
penetration while stronger battle-groups of infantry, mortars, field guns, and 
flame-throwers spread outwards, enveloping the intervening defended localities 
and machine-guns from the rear. Within a few hours most of the forward defended 
localities had been overrun, as also a large proportion of the back row and most 
of the row of unprotected single machine-guns. Within a week the Germans had 
penetrated to a depth of 30 miles, inflicting over 85,000 casualties in the British 
Fifth Army alone. Within three weeks the British Army in France had “ its back 
to the wall,” or rather the sea, to quote Sir Douglas Haig’s famous Order of 11th April, 
1918. The Germans halted because their commander could not imagine that the 
British defence garrison had been almost entirely in the outpost zone. He suspected 
a strong counter-offensive, and had halted to meet it. Nosuch British counter-attack 
formations were, in fact, available ; but the Germans, instead of pressing on to the 


coast, struck elsewhere and thereby saved the British Army from a 1918 edition 
of Dunkirk. 


The cause of that disaster was given officially as misty weather and lack of 
troops to form a counter-attack reserve, and an Army Commander was sent home 


as scapegoat. The real cause was the ‘ blob’ system of defence; yet in spite of 
that experience it had come to stay. 


HIsTORY OR ILLUSION ? 


The British Official History had the opportunity, if not the obligation, to 
unravel the tangle of British battle methods. All the necessary evidence was available 
from the German side by the time the first volume was published in 1925. The 
German official history (Vol. I), with an adequate summary of the Schlieffen Plan, 
was issued in that same year; and Schlieffen’s collected works, as also numerous 
other books on his tactical doctrine, had already been published. On the basis of 
that information, supplemented by the detail in numerous German regimental 
histories, Schlieffen’s Plan and its tactical implications could have been explained 
and the mistake made by British Headquarters in December, 1917, corrected. 


Unfortunately not one word of all that enlightenment can be found from begin- 
ning to end of the History. The editorial viewpoint throughout is that British 
Headquarters was right; and that British and German battle methods were 
similar. No criticism is made of the British method of attack, and.an assurance is 
given that the ‘ blob’ system of defence was a correct copy of the German defence.® 
Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine is not mentioned. The editing of the volumes, and 
the comments and conclusions, twist the narrative to the outlook of British Head- 
quarters at the time. To that extent the Official History is not history; it is a 
rifle-minded illusion of a machine-gun-minded war. 


The War Office accepted the History, and thereby deprived the Army and its 
leaders of any knowledge of the German standard tactical doctrine. If that doctrine 


4 British Official History, 1918, Vol. III, p. 308. 

5 British Official History, 1918, Vol. I, pp. 256-7, says that British Headquarters 
had “ excellent reasons for adopting the German experience of three years of defence 
on the Western Front ;’’ and that it was a British idea, ‘‘ called in derision the ‘ blob ’ 


system of defence before the War, for it was not a new theory, there was no organic 
change.” 
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had been explained they would have seen the first World War in an entirely different 
light. A still more important result was that the training of the Army during the 
inter-war years remained unaltered. Its method of attack continued to be the 
break-in assault on a wide frontage, a dog-fight, and a break-out ; the only difference 
being that armoured formations took the place of cavalry for the pursuit. Its 
method of defence remained the ‘ blob’ system of grouping a trench garrison into 
defended localities. The idea of replacing man-power on the battlefield by the 
fire-power of automatic weapons was still unknown to it. 


So it was that the British Army set out in 1939 to fight the second World War 
with basically the same organization and battle methods with which it had set out 
in 1914 to fight the first. Once again it was not given a dog’s chance ; and for that 
inexcusable negligence the Official History was mainly responsible. 


THE SCHLIEFFEN PLAN IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The second World War needs to be seen against the background of two different 
re-armament policies, British and German. Britain re-armed for a war in the air. 
The great development of bomber aircraft in the inter-war years led to the belief 
that an air striking force of bomber aircraft could be sufficiently strong to deliver a 
knock-out blow within a few weeks, to paralyse all transport and supply services, 
and so to undermine the morale of the population that a government would be 
unable to continue the war. Britain’s re-armament programme of 1936-39 therefore 
gave first priority to the creation of an independent air striking force and to anti- 
aircraft defence. The Navy was reduced, as also was the Army, which was to be 
regarded only as an imperial police force ; the three Services were trained in isolation 
with no common purpose. The similarity between this re-armament policy and the 
recent White Paper on Defence is in that sense remarkable ; for “ air war” read 
“nuclear war” and for “ air striking force’’ read ‘hydrogen bombs and guided 
missiles.” 


German re-armament, on the other hand, assumed that a strong army should 
still be the predominant factor in the nation’s armed strength. The German Air 
Force was trained primarily to operate in close support of the Army and the Navy, 
and the objective was the rapid defeat of an opponent’s armed strength, leaving 
him no option but to accept peace terms. 


So it was that while Britain was re-arming almost exclusively for a war in the 
air, Germany was preparing for a war with conventional weapons. The German 
inter-war military leaders were alive to the mistakes make by their war-time 
predecessors in failing to take fuller advantage of Schlieffen’s ideas, and also in 
dismissing, as late as 1918, the British invention of armoured fighting vehicles or 
tanks “‘ as more suitable to be ammunition carriers than operational weapons.”’® 


They saw in the new air arm, together with the British armoured tank, a means 
of putting into practice Schlieffen’s tactics of envelopment more quickly and effectively 
than Schlieffen himself could have imagined possible. The battle of Cannae in 
216 B.C. still held good as their model. General Guderian, in his book Achtung ! 
Panzer, published in 1938, has described the dovetailing process of air, armour, 
and anti-tank weapons into Schlieffen’s method of attack; and for defence the 
fire-power line of resistance was to be stiffened up with anti-tank guns in and behind 
it. The result materialized in the Siegfried Line constructed in the Rhineland after 
the German re-occupation in 1935. 








6 Kyritik des Welthrieges—von einem Generalstibler (Leipzig, 1920). 
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The two re-armament policies were soon put to the test. At the outbreak of 
war in September, 1939, Britain’s independent air striking force, to create which 
had absorbed the bulk of the vast defence expenditure, was grounded owing to the 
greater vulnerability of this island to massive retaliation, whereas Germany had a 
balanced fighting force of all three Services trained to operate together. 


DUNKIRK, 1940 


The outward sign of the French desire for peace and for passive defence was the 
Maginot Line. Its bulwark of forts extended from the Swiss frontier down the 
Rhine to north of Strasbourg and thence to the Meuse, east of Sedan, leaving an 
undefended gap of 200 miles to the Channel coast. 
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The German plan for breaking-through was the Schlieffen Plan, armoured and 
motorized (see sketch).” A fire-power line of resistance of machine-guns and anti-tank 
guns with protective infantry was to advance into Belgium to hold the Allied force 

long the 200-mile battlefront of the gap, while a compact mass of assault was to 
push a way through the southern end, near Sedan, and then encircle the right flank 
and rear of the Allied northern force in a pocket of fire-power. The Allied force to 
the south was to be encircled later. 


7 With acknowledgments for the sketch to La Bataille de France, by General J. M. 
Eon of the French Army (Hachette, London, 1944). 
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The crossing of the German-Belgian frontier on roth May, 1940, by the German 
fire-power line of resistance was the signal for the advance into Belgium of the 
Allied northern force, the French 1st and 7th Armies with the British Expeditionary 
Force in-between. They were able to advance about 80 miles, to east of Brussels, 
before contact was made. The Germans were in no hurry to stop them; they 
watched this ‘ loving service’ with the same relief and thankfulness as must have 
Hannibal when he saw the Roman phalanx moving forward into the same trap at 
Cannae in 216 B.C. 


Meanwhile the mass of assault, with all available armour and air support, had 
assembled ‘‘ on a narrow but very deep frontage’ facing the southern end of the 
gap about Sedan. It was in three main blocks ; the first two were armoured divisions 
as assault troops to lead the way, and the third contained the motorized infantry 
divisions with machine-guns and anti-tank guns to form the encircling line of 
fire-power. ‘“‘ The three blocks were arrayed densely one behind the other,”® and 
a number of infantry divisions were drawn up behind again. 


The simplest way to defeat this 1940 edition of the Schlieffen Plan was to smash 
the compact mass of assault with a strong force of bomber aircraft protected by 
fighters; but the Germans gambled on the much-publicized British air striking 
force remaining independent in Britain ready for its air war. They were right ; 
and that golden opportunity of ending the second World War in May, 1940, passed by. 


The German mass of assault crossed the Meuse on 13th May with little interference 
and quickly overran the French resistance north of Sedan. The armoured divisions 
then sped westwards towards the coast, while the motorized divisions, following 
behind, formed a narrow corridor north of the Aisne-Somme line with a fire-power line 
of resistance on either side. The armour reached Abbeville, on the coast, by 20th May, 
and then swung north behind the rear of the Allied northern force while the motorized 
fire-power elements closed in against the whole depth of its right flank. By the 23rd, 
the German armour had reached the Aire-St. Omer canal, 20 miles from Dunkirk. 
the last Allied port of escape, and nearer to it than the British and French troops, 


Up to that date, 23rd May, the battle had kept faithfully to the Schlieffen-Cannae 
model. Then, when envelopment seemed imminent and inevitable, the pattern was 
dropped. Whereas Hannibal had urged his Regular troops on into the heart of the 
unbalanced Roman phalanx to complete the victory, Hitler on his own initiative 
ordered the German enveloping thrust to halt along the Aire-St. Omer canal. Protests 
were made but the order was repeated ; and for the next three days the local German 
commanders looked on while the British Expeditionary Force and the French 
survivors, leaving arms and equipment behind, embarked under their noses.® 


Had the British Official History of the first World War done its job, the British 
Expeditionary Force would not have allowed itself to be marched once again into 
Belgium, into the jaws of the very same trap from which its predecessor had so 
narrowly escaped envelopment in August, 1914. The Schlieffen Plan would have 
been well-known to British military leaders and provision would have been made to 
counter its probable repetition. Nor would the Expeditionary Force have held its 





8 Quotations from General Blumentritt’s statement given in The Other Side of the 
Hill, by B. H. Liddell Hart (Cassell, 1948) pp. 130-131. He was Chief of the Operations 
Section of the Army Group concerned (Army Group A). 


®* This German version of Hitler’s action, given in The Other Side of the Hill, by 
B. H. Liddell Hart, is confirmed by documents captured later in the German archives. 
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30-mile sector of the battlefront by a single row of forward defended localities 
(F.D.L’s)—the ‘ blob’ system of defence. To garrison it with man-power in this 
manner meant placing in the front line practically the entire British force so that, 
as in 1918, no counter-attack reserves were available. If the mistake made in copying 
the German method of defence in 1917 had been corrected, the battle frontage 
could have been held with four to five times less man-power, and more effectively. 


THE WESTERN DESERT, 1941-42 


The wizard in the Western Desert from February, 1941, to July, 1942, was 
Schlieffen rather than Rommel, to whom British troops gave the name. Rommel’s 
genius lay in the remarkable skill and drive with which he applied the German- 
Schlieffen tactical doctrine to the conditions of the desert, to which he was a complete 
stranger, and in the confidence with which he held fast to it through all the hazards 
that beset him. With only half the British strength on the ground and in the air, 
he played the part of a modern Hannibal fighting a modern battle of Cannae over 
and over again, and the opposing British Army played the part of the Roman 
phalanx not once but all the time. 


Rommel’s fire-power line of resistance consisted of machine-guns and anti-tank 
guns concealed and camouflaged with their barrels at about ground-level, and he 
found that in desert conditions about a battalion of protective infantry was sufficient, 
both as battle-outposts and to protect the guns, for about four miles of front (or 
200 men to a mile). A second and a third line, about 30 miles apart, were planned 
in rear in case of necessity or for a mobile defence. He was therefore able to keep 
back considerably more than two-thirds of his strength, including all his armour 
and motorized formations, for immediate attack or counter-attack ; and to operate 
on a broader front than his much stronger opponent. 
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His method of defence is illustrated by the battle of Halfaya Pass-Sollum in 
June, 1941. The British attacked his line of resistance frontally in the old manner, 
with extended lines of infantry backed by medium tanks and with an armoured 
brigade to outflank it. The frontal attack was defeated with severe British losses ; 
but Rommel waited till the outflanking move had developed. He then sent the full 
weight of his armour and motorized elements in a wide sweep to encircle the whole 
British force. Owing to a German mistake in direction in the final closing of the 
net, the British force, which lost the majority of its tanks, was able to escape 
destruction. 


His method of attack was demonstrated at the Gazala battle in May, 1942. 
His plan was again that of Schlieffen. The fire-power line of resistance, mostly 
Italian troops, covered the 30-mile battlefront and advanced to hold the British 
in front, while his armoured and motorized formations combined as a strong right 
wing to drive behind the left flank and rear of the British position so as to envelop 


the British Eighth Army in a great pocket between Bir Hacheim and Tobruk (see 
sketch).1° 


The British Eighth Army was using its normal method of defence. All its 
motorized infantry were in a front line of defended localities or ‘ boxes,’ “ to be 
held even though surrounded ” ; and the garrisons were supported by small packets 
of armour at intervals behind the length of the front. It was a rigid defence with 
the bulk of the force in the forward zone, and it played straight into Rommel’s 
tactics of envelopment. The battle did not go quite as he had planned, but the 
result, according to his ‘ Papers’ (p.269), was that “‘ the equipment of an entire 
British Army lay destroyed in the desert . . . and 60,000 British troops were taken 
prisoner.”” Only the skeleton of the Eighth Army got back to the El Alamein 
position. The growing strength of British army-air co-operation halted Rommel’s 
pursuit on that occasion ; but lack of reinforcements, and of petrol and ammunition, 
had throughout prevented the exploitation of his successes. The Russian battlefront 
was absorbing the maximum German resources. 


During this period of the war, up to July, 1942, the succession of defeats against 
a weaker German force has been attributed to an inferior British type of tank, and 
so forth. The basic cause was, however, that British commanders had no knowledge 
of the German tactical doctrine. They continued to believe that British and German 
battle methods were similar. 


Et ALAMEIN, OCTOBER, 1942 


El Alamein was a great British victory, but as a matter of tactical doctrine the 
mystery was why Rommel, the most brilliant of Schlieffen’s disciples, remained on 
the rigid defensive to meet the British method of attack he knew so well—the 
break-in on a wide continuous frontage, the dog-fight, and the break-out ? Why 
did he not give this obvious ‘ loving service’ a wholesale invitation to drive right 
on into one or more deep pockets of fire-power out of effective range of the British 
massed artillery ? 





10 A composite sketch from The Rommel Papers (edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Collins, London, 1953) and from Afrikanische Schicksalsjahre (von Esebeck. Limes 
Verlag. Wiesbaden, 1950) which, read in conjunction, are the chief source material for 
this section of Part II. 
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The mystery was cleared up with the publication of his ‘ Papers’ in 1953. The 
explanation given is that he had neither petrol nor ammunition to fight a mobile 
defence, and that, in any case, Hitler’s order was to fight the battle where he stood. 
Rommel heads his chapter on El Alamein as “‘ The Battle without Hope,” and the 
available evidence from both sides confirms his apologia. The great struggle for 
Stalingrad that had opened in September, 1942, was working up to a climax. Hitler 
was putting every available man, tank, and gun, every shell and every drop of petrol, 
into a last desperate effort to cross the Volga and outflank the Russian defences of 
Moscow to the north. By comparison, events in Egypt seemed to him of no conse- 
quence. As a result the British Eighth Army at Alamein was able to gain complete 
command of the air, and a great superiority in man-power, artillery, and armour. 
Command of the air and of the sea prevented all but a fraction of the small supplies 
of petrol and ammunition sent from Europe from reaching the German Army in 
Egypt. The German Air Force there was grounded, the land force lacked the power 
to hit back, and the armoured divisions upon which the defence largely depended 
were shattered by almost continuous bombing from the air before they could be 
engaged. 


Rommel has described the battle he intended to fight if the promised supplies 
of petrol and ammunition had arrived. In order to minimize the effects of British 
command of the air he proposed to send the armoured elements of his armoured 
divisions 30 miles back to scatter and camouflage themselves behind the Fuka Line, 
With the fire-power elements—i.e. the reconnaissance units, anti-tank artillery, 
motorized machine-guns, and protective infantry—he intended to fight a mobile 
defence in the intervening area. That is to say, he intended to form a series of 
concealed pockets of fire-power which would be as difficult to locate and hit from 
the air as from the ground (compare the mobile defence in the Scarpe battles following 
the rigid defence at Arras in 1917 described in Part I). The British, Rommel writes, 
were fighting in the same way as they had fought in the first World War, and so he 
hoped by means of a mobile defence “‘ to soak up some of their striking force.” And 
if they attacked his main line of resistance along the Fuka Line without strong 
artillery support, which would take a long time to prepare, ‘‘ they would be defeated 
with heavy losses.” He hoped in that way, and in spite of British command of the 
air, to gain time for more petrol and ammunition to arrive. 


Rommel clearly intended to hold fast to the Schlieffen tradition, and the rigid 
defence at E] Alamein was due to over-riding circumstances. His unfought battle is 
illuminating not only as an uninhibited example of the development of Schlieffen’s 
ideas by a practical expert towards the end of the second World War, but also as a 
guiding pattern upon which to build for the tactical employment of modern military 
weapons. This will be referred to again later in Part III. 


IN THE WILDERNESS OF WEIGHT OF METAL 


The great Russian victory at Stalingrad ended Rommel’s hopes for reinforcements 
or for adequate supplies of petrol and ammunition ; and the junction of the British 
Eighth Army with the First Army and the American Task Force in Tunisia in the 
spring of 1943 made their combined superiority on the ground and in the air over- 
whelming. Through Tunisia and Italy, and from the Normandy beaches to Berlin, 
the massive preponderance of strength blinded British and American military 
leaders to the defects in their tactical outlook. Even the famous ‘left hooks’ adopted 
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in Tunisia and later in North-West Europe were the old tactics, and would have 
met the same fate as in the earlier desert battles had they met similar resistance. 


The Allied leaders continued to believe that German battle methods were similar 
to their own. For example, they assumed that the Germans were using the ‘ blob’ 
system of defence; in British operation orders the German forward observation 
posts, usually several thousand yards in front of the battle outposts, were called 
“the enemy F.D.L’s (forward defended localities),’”” and operations seem to have 
been planned accordingly. Also, the 1942 organization of a British armoured division, 
still in force to-day, was copied from the German model ;1 but it was used tactically 
in the manner of the old cavalry division—i.e. the motorized elements were to hold 
the ground gained while the armour went on to further objectives. The German 
design, however, was for Schlieffen’s doctrine of fire-power, the armour to lead the 
way for the encircling fire-power of the motorized elements. It was intended for a 
division acting in unison as a balanced force ; whereas the British method of use 
lent itself to defeat in detail. 


The majority of the British and American casualties and the overlong duration 
of the war were due to these and similar tactical errors. They were covered up at 
the time by weight of metal and, still more, by the fact that the maximum German 
resources continued to be sent to the Russian front. “‘ The furnace in which the 
defeat of the German Army was forged was the Russian theatre ; there two-thirds 
of the German Army was constantly engaged and systematically destroyed.”42 The 
second World War was not a war in the air as forecast by the British Government 
in its re-armament policy of 1936-39. It was not won by the obliteration of cities 
by an air striking force; it was won by the defeat of Germany’s armed strength 
by that of Russia, using the air arm as an operational support weapon. 


This emphasis on the obsolete tactical ideas with which the British and American 
Armies fought the second World War is in order to bring to notice the fact that the 
mistakes have not yet been corrected. Had the British and Americans held their 
battlefront in Korea (1951-53) with fire-power instead of with man-power, more than 
half their casualties and supply difficulties would have been avoided and the front 
held more effectively. For the Suez operation, in October, 1956, more than half 
the shiploads of British troops sent to Egypt were similarly redundant. 


How then can a British or American force hope to co-operate with the new 
West German Federal Army for European defence without a common tactical 
doctrine ? The German generals would surely laugh behind their sleeves if asked 
to learn the ‘ blob’ system of defence and the frontal break-in, dog-fight, and 
break-out method of attack. The British Army will never be able to produce a 
small, hard-hitting expeditionary force, easily airborne for overseas commitments, 
until these past mistakes have been corrected and its tactical outlook revolutionized. 


THE ANSWER TO THE RIDDLE 


The answer 'to the riddle may now be clear, and it can be summed up in a few 
sentences. Schlieffen’s Plan of 1905 marked the end of the reign of the infantryman 
with his rifle as king of the battlefield. It replaced him by weapons of greater 
fire-power, and used infantry to protect them. 


11 Our Armoured Forces, by General G. F. Martel (Faber, 1945), pp. 150-151. 


12 North-West Europe, 1944-45, by John North, p. 13 (Stationery Office, 1953), 
quoting from Defeat in the West, by Milton Shulman. 
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The idea. of employing automatic weapons as an encircling fire-power line of 
resistance was the basis of subsequent tactical developments. In the first World 
War the machine-gun was the dominant weapon ; it was protected by infantry and 
supported by field and heavy artillery. In the second World War the anti-tank gun 
was added to the fire-power line of resistance, armour was added to the infantry as 
protective and assault troops, and an all-purpose artillery, together with the air 
arm and the Navy, became the support weapons. The organization of the new 
West German Federal Army, and also of the Russian Army, shows that Schlieffen’s 
tactical doctrine is still accepted; the latest military weapons fall into place like 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle in those three operational categories—line of resistance 
weapons, protective weapons, and support weapons—both for attack and defence. 


The British and American Armies, on the other hand, have no modern tactical 
doctrine as a guide for the use of the new weapons. The British Army believed it 
had copied German battle methods in 1917, and the American Army accepted that 
British assurance. They have not yet been disillusioned. Asa result both Armies are 
still being trained to-day in battle methods designed for an age when the infantryman 
with his zifle was king of the battlefield; and they are using weapons of greater 
fire-power as supporting weapons. This second part of my thesis has attempted to 
describe the cause of that mistake and the consequences during the second World War. 
British and American military leaders tried to fit the new weapons of that day— 
the anti-tank gun, armour, and the air arm—into the tactical doctrine of a past 
century, just as they are now trying to fit into the same old doctrine the latest 
military (nuclear) weapons. 


The correction of the mistakes will not be easy, and the extent to which the 
story of the Schlieffen Plan may help in the task is the subject of the concluding 
part of this treatise, taking as illustration the great struggle in Russia and Rommel’s 
unfought battle of El Alamein. 
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GERMANY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST : 
THE RELIABILITY OF AN ALLY 


By SQUADRON LEADER H. NEusBrocH, R.A.F. 


“We have to go along with the Western Powers and work with them .. ., for it is 
only through working with them that we can have hopes of later retrieving our land from 
the Russians... .’’ (GRAND ADMIRAL DOENITZ, in a farewell address to the German 
Officer Corps, May, 1945.1) 

‘‘ Present Western policy towards Germany might lead to direct negotiations between 


the Soviet Union and the Germans.” (Mr. KHRUSCHEV in an address to the British 
Labour Party, April, 1956.?) 


N 5th May, 1955, almost exactly 10 years after Germany’s unconditional 
QC) sxe: the German Federal Republic became a fully sovereign and 

independent state. The Allied occupation régime had ended, Western 
Germany had become a full member of the N.A.T.O. alliance committed to raising 
its own armed forces, and German rearmament had officially begun. It is not here 
intended to review the events which led Germany from abject defeat to the status of 
a valued ally; once Soviet imperialism had replaced the Nazi tyranny as the greatest 
power on the European continent such a development was probably inevitable. 
Nor is it intended to argue for or against German rearmament, since that issue has 
long since been decided. In the face of the Russian menace, and having weighed the 
risks, the West accepted the prospect of German rearmament as the lesser of two 
evils, even though it involved the danger of restoring, sooner or later, a powerful and 
united Germany capable of an independent foreign policy and thus able to affect the 
political and military balance between East and West. 


With Germany divided between the two opposing blocks, her re-emergence as a 
great power in the foreseeable future may seem extremely improbable ; such an 
assessment is likely to be reinforced by the belief that in the atomic age only powers 
of the size and potential of the United States and the Soviet Union can pursue an 
independent foreign policy. There are however indications that, divided though 
she now is, Germany’s economic and military potential is by any standard still very 
considerable. Germany’s steel production in 1956 was over 25,000,000 tons—more 
than that of Britain. If Germany were reunified in four years time her potential 
would be about 35;000,000 tons—twice the amount Hitler needed to launch his war. 
The population of Germany, not including the territories to the east of Oder-Neisse 
line, was 70,000,000 in 1955, and might well be over 80,000,000 by 1961. And, 
perhaps most significantly, her sources of power would by then be augmented by 
developments already initiated in the field of atomic energy, based not only on a 
highly developed technology but also on the East German uranium ore deposits—a 
combination of skill and resources unusual in any one country.* 


There can thus be little doubt that the political future of Germany will be of 
tremendous importance, particularly to the N.A.T.O. powers. West Germany’s 

1 Quoted by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett in The Nemesis of Power, p. 699. 

2 The Daily Telegraph, Editorial, 27th April, 1956. 

3 East German steel production figures appeared in Neues Deutschland, 14th February, 
1957. West German figures are taken from the publication Wirtschaft und Statistik. 
Population figures appeared in the 1957 Statistical Yearbooks published by the 
governments of the Federal Republic and of the Soviet Zone. 
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whole-hearted adherence to N.A.T.O. must of necessity be a source of strength to the 
West ; our policies will not, however, bear fruit if they are based on an unrealistic 
assessment of Germany’s reliability as an ally. 


To attempt such an assessment it will first be necessary to examine the links 
between Western Germany and the Western alliance, to consider the present political 
situation, and to explore the past for clues as to Germany’s likely future conduct. It 
is the purpose of this paper to pursue these topics so as to arrive at some conclusions 
regarding Germany’s reliability as an ally of the West. 


GERMANY AND THE WEST 


When the idea of a West German defence contribution was first mooted in the 
autumn of 1950, it was considered essential to integrate all German units firmly into 
Allied formations so as to tie them securely to N.A.T.O., and so as to avoid the creation 
of purely national German forces. This was the underlying concept of the European 
Army. Whatever reasons led to the abandonment of this idea, the West German 
forces which are now coming into being are largely controlled by their own Govern- 
ment. Although little of their arms and equipment can as yet be produced at home, 
it would be relatively easy for these forces to be withdrawn from N.A.T.O. should 
that become the policy of the West German Government. 


Granted then that the West German Government might be physically capable of 
disentangling its forces from N.A.T.O., what of the legal position? Are West 
Germany’s treaty obligations towards her partners such as to make her withdrawal 
improbable ? Strictly speaking, the North Atlantic Treaty could not be denounced 
until 1969 at the earliest, but the West has already indicated its willingness to accept 
a German withdrawal if this led to reunification, accompanied by free elections in the 
whole of Germany. The “ Eden Plan for German Reunification,” which was presented 
to the Geneva conference of Foreign Ministers on 28th October, 1955, stated :—‘‘ The 
all-German Government shall have authority to assume or reject the international 
rights and obligations of the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany, and 
to conclude such other international agreements as it may wish,” The point was 
amplified in the “ Allied Declaration on German Reunification ” of 29th July, 1957, 
which stated in Article 8 :—‘‘ The Western Powers have never required as a condition 
of German reunification that a reunified Germany should join N.A.T.O.”’ Article ro 
of the Bonn Convention on relations between the Federal Government and the three 
former occupying powers is equally specific; in it, the signatories undertook to 
review the terms of the Convention in the event of the reunification of Germany.‘ 


We may therefore conclude that the West German Government could in fact 
abandon N.A.T.O. if such a step led to reunification. It is of course quite true that 
the West envisages reunification accompanied by free elections, and that the resulting 
all-German government would once again align itself with the West—the very reasons 
why the Russians have rejected these proposals ever since Geneva. The fact remains 
that the Western position is based on the hope that most Germans prefer the Western 
alliance to alignment with the East, or even a neutral role. That assumption was 
probably fair at the time of Geneva, and the results of the recent West German 
elections might be taken to confirm it. There are, however, certain political and 
historical trends which indicate that Germany’s attachment to the West should 
not always be taken for granted. ~ 





* Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 14539, 15684, and 13859. 
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REUNIFICATION 

Ever since the inception of the German Federal Republic in 1949 the domestic 
scene has been dominated by one man, Chancellor Adenauer, now in his 82nd year. 
Of all Western statesmen he is probably the one least likely to forget the threat 
Soviet Russia poses in the military and diplomatic field, and he has repeatedly 
rejected proposals for bilateral talks with Moscow on the reunification of Germany. 
He has been a consistent and staunch supporter of the Western alliance, and so long 
as he is in firm control of the West German Government, the chances of any drastic 
changes in foreign policy are slender indeed. 


The West German electorate has recently given Dr. Adenauer’s Government 
a mandate for a further four years, but it remains to be seen whether Dr. Adenauer’s 
policies will survive even as long as this. For underneath West Germany’s preoccupa- 
tion with prosperity there is the ever-present longing for reunification ; basically 
most Germans are much more interested in achieving this than in any other 
considerations of foreign policy. 

This obsession with national unity is, of course, nothing new in Germany, and 
goes back to the Napoleonic wars, from which Germany emerged not as a unified 
national State but as a geographic concept embracing a number of kingdoms and 
lesser entities. This was the era of nascent nationalism, and so it was natural for 
German politics to be dominated by a pervasive desire for unification, which was 
eventually achieved in 1871. 

Today Germany is once again divided, the territories within her 1937 frontiers 
apportioned to the Federal German Republic (Western Germany), the German 
Democratic Republic (Eastern Germany), the areas east of the Oder-Neisse line 
absorbed by Poland, and the Baltic coastal strip annexed by the Soviet Union. There 
is thus a rough parallel with the situation before 1871, and so it is not surprising that 
national unity once more absorbs the energies of Germans of all shades of opinion. 
Since nearly one-quarter of the population of the Federal Republic are refugees 
from the East,® the general preoccupation with reunification, and with the ‘lost 
territories ’ of the East, is far more than an abstract political whim. These refugees 
are strongly represented in all political parties, through which they exert their 
influence to further any policies which might lead to reunification. Thus many 
West Germans are apt to judge their Government’s policies purely by their effects 
on the prospect of reunification. 

Considered against this background, it becomes clear that many Germans regard 
the Federal German Republic’s adherence to N.A.T.O. as simply the price to be paid 
for Western support in the pursuit of national unity. Now that this policy seems 
unlikely to be successful, the N.A.T.O. alliance is seen to lose much of its value, and 
many Germans are ready to cut their losses ; hence no doubt the general reluctance to 
support N.A.T.O., be it by raising Western Germany’s own defence forces or by 
bearing some of the costs of other Western forces stationed in Germany. 


GERMANY AND THE EAST 
If the West cannot help to achieve German reunification, the Soviet Union 
certainly can. If the Russian rulers thought fit to pay the price for weaning the 


5 In 1957 there were 8,500,000 refugees in Western Germany who had been evacuated 
or expelled from the former German territories east of the Oder-Neisse line or from 
central and east European countries. At the same time there were 3,000,000 refugees 
from the Soviet Zone and East Berlin. Thus, of the total population of 50,000,000 in 


the Federal Republic, some 23 per cent are refugees from the East. (Figures supplied 
by the West German Ministry for Refugees.) 
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Federal Republic from her Western allies, she could withdraw her support from the 
East German régime. Further German goodwill could be obtained at the expense of 
Poland east of the Oder-Neisse line, and—who knows—the entire area brought into 
the Soviet sphere in exchange for relatively minor ‘ frontier adjustments ’ along the 
Baltic. If such a bargain were struck, Germany would have regained substantially 
the territories she held in 1937 in exchange for her adherence to the Soviet block. 


It is therefore clear that the West German Government not merely has the 
physical ability and some contractual rights to sever its Western connections, but 
that it might well be forced by popular pressure to do so in order to gain reunification 
through a deal with Russia. But, it might be argued, have not the Germans suffered 
so much at the hands of the Russians that they would not allow themselves willingly 
to be drawn into the Soviet orbit ? It is of course true that recent experience has 
confirmed most Germans in their traditional anti-Communism, so that they would 
react strongly against any proposals to extend communist rule to the whole of 
Germany. However, a Russo-German bargain of the kind envisaged above need not 
depend on any far-reaching changes in the internal political structure of Germany— 
there need be no question of a communist government for the whole of Germany, or 
even a part of it. There is, furthermore, an even more telling reason why Western 
Germany might not resist Russian blandishments, and that is the opportunist 
tradition of German diplomacy, which has never yet resisted a change of front, no 
matter how drastic and amoral, as long as it appeared to serve the German national 
interest. 

This is not to say that other powers have always conducted their international 
relations on a high moral level, but merely that there are, in recent German history, 
ample precedents for a rapprochement between Soviet Russia and conservative 
German circles—such as are likely to remain in power in Western Germany—with 
both sides ready to swallow their ideological pride for the sake of short-term political, 
military, or economic advantages. 


This tendency for conservative circles in Germany to look towards the East 
goes back to the end of the 18th Century. The partition of Poland in 1794 gave the 
governments of Russia, Prussia, and Austria a common interest in the maintenance 
of their acquisitions. However, Napoleon’s victories over Prussia in 1806 and over 
Austria in 1809 forced those two countries into uneasy alliance against Russia ; 
each was forced to furnish an army corps for use in the Grande Armée. In Prussia, 
the new alignment caused many senior army officers to resign so as not to have to 
fight under French command ; some indeed, like the celebrated Clausewitz, took 
service with the Russians. 


The anti-Russian alignment in Germany barely survived Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. With the remnants of the once proud Grande Armée streaming 
back through the icy winter, General Yorck, the commander of the Prussian troops 
fighting for the French, opened conversations with the Russian commander (whose 
adjutant now was none other than Clausewitz). On 30th December, 1812, at Tauroggen, 
he broke off his connections with the French and later placed himself under Russian 
orders. ‘‘ Thus began that close Prusso-Russian co-operation which determined 
the shape of European politics for three generations and laid the essential patterns 
of the Reichswehr’s policy after the first World War.”’* 

Prussia’s participation in the French invasion of Russia had of course been 
obtained under duress, and against the spirited opposition of many of her statesmen 


6 The German General Staff, by W. Gorlitz; pp. 37-38. 
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and soldiers ; furthermore, Tauroggen led eventually to the Battle of Leipzig and to 
Prussia’s liberation from the French. It is therefore not surprising that Germans have 
never regarded General Yorck’s volte-face as dishonourable; on the contrary, it 
established both a precedent and a tradition which, as we shall see, had not lost its 
force at the time of the second World War. 


The years after the Congress of Vienna saw the reactionary courts of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia bound by the Holy Alliance to the maintenance of the status quo 
and the suppression of liberalism in all parts of Europe. After the revolutionary wave 
which swept the Continent in 1848, Russian armies were instrumental in putting down 
the Hungarian uprising against the Habsburgs ; they were also held in readiness to 
support the King of Prussia against his liberal subjects, a service which was repaid 
by Prussia’s benevolent neutrality in the Crimean War, and in kind when the Poles 
rebelled against the Tsar in 1863. Later, when Bismarck had accomplished the 
unification of Germany, he sought to bring the three powers together in one combina- 
tion which should be unchallengeable in Europe. Within Germany itself there grew 
up an influential school of thought which saw the fulfilment of her destinies in the 
wide-open spaces of Russia. Economists and businessmen were inspired by visions 
of unlimited raw materials and markets; militarists, influenced not least by the 
views of Mackinder’ and, later, Haushofer, saw ultimate security in the concept of 


the Euro-Asian heartland ; and propagandists consolidated these views in the almost 
mystical slogan of “‘ Drang nach Osten.”’ 


The era of friendship between the conservative governments of Russia and 
Germany, which had now lasted for over a century, came to an end as a result of 
Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans and of Germany’s decision to side with 
Austria—a decision which contained many of the seeds of the first World War. 
During that war, when German armies were pinned down to campaigns of attrition in 
the West and the East, the German Government appreciated that Russia constituted 
the weakest link in the Allied chain : accordingly it was ready to go to any lengths to 
get Imperial Russia out of the conflict. This led to the well-known episode of Lenin’s 
journey from Switzerland to Russia in the ‘ sealed train’ put at his disposal by the 
German Government ; less well known was the extent to which that Government, 
from the early days of the war, organized subversion to overthrow its erstwhile eastern 
ally. There seems little doubt that the German Government gave, and the Bolsheviks 
accepted, substantial assistance to promote revolution in Russia; the communist 
revolution was, therefore, in some measure the product of the policies of Imperial 
Germany.* No doubt the Germans planned to render the Bolsheviks harmless by 
the punitive terms of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk. However, Russia was saved from 
dismemberment not by the generosity of her enemies—for the treaty of March, 1918, 


was nakedly annexationist—but by the victories, some six months later, of her former 
allies. 


After the armistice in the West contacts between conservative circles in Germany 
and the new leaders of revolutionary Russia, which had been established in a clandes- 
7 For example, by passages such as this, taken from H. J. Mackinder’s The Geographi- 

cal Pivot of History, which appeared in 1904 :— 
“‘ The oversetting of the balance of power in favour of the pivot state . . . would 
permit the use of vast continental resources . . ., and the empire of the world would 
be in sight. This might happen if Germany were to ally herself with Russia.’ (p. 43.) 


8 These views are based on an article by David Floyd in The Daily Telegraph of 
13th April, 1956. (‘‘ New Light on the Lenin Myth.’’) 
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tine manner during the war, continued and were indeed given a new impetus by the 
natural animosity of both parties to the newly created state of Poland. Germany’s 
own revolution had left a moderate Socialist Government in office, but power remained 
in the hands of the ultra-conservative army general staff which, as early as 1920, set 
up a secret department to study possible means of co-operating with the Red Army’s 
general staff. When, therefore, in the spring of 1921, Lenin applied formally to the 
German Government for assistance in the reorganization of the Red Army, he 
reopened a period of co-operation between the German and Russian Armies which 
had its origins in the days of Tauroggen and which was to continue, openly or 
covertly, with only one interruption, until Hitler’s invasion of Russia in 1941. 


The Russian Army was indeed reorganized and strengthened with the help of 
German officers; for Germany this arrangement was an all-important means of 
circumventing the military restrictions imposed upon her by the Treaty of Versailles. 
It enabled her to train officers and men in military fields prohibited by that treaty, 
such as aviation and tank warfare, and to develop new techniques such as the employ- 
ment of airborne forces. Moreover, the results of this co-operation were not all purely 
military’; in the industrial field Germany developed Russia’s arms production by 
establishing aircraft, poison gas, and munitions factories ; and the trade agreement of 
May, 1921, was followed in the diplomatic field by the Treaty of Rapallo of April, 
1922, which disclosed the German-Russian entente, long feared and suspected by the 
rest of Europe, as an accomplished fact. In 1926, a German-Soviet Treaty of 
Neutrality and Non-Aggression was signed in Berlin which, 13 years later, became the 
recognized basis of the Nazi-Soviet pact which heralded Poland’s fourth partition 
and the outbreak of the second World War. 


The period between the wars® was thus one of fruitful Russo-German co-operation 
which enabled both countries, after defeat in war, to develop their powers to such an 
extent that Germany was enabled to conquer most of continental Europe while a 
secure base for the spread of world Communism was established in Russia. The 
force of the identity of interest on which this co-operation was based was perhaps 
best demonstrated by the fact that it was, for four years, proof against even Hitler’s 
hysterical anti-Communism ; only during the period 1935-39 was there no evidence 
of Russo-German military co-operation. 


And so it is not surprising to find during the last war large numbers of German 
senior officers—themselves certainly not Communists—advocating friendship with 
Russia by abandoning the struggle against the Red Army. These views found open 
expression in broadcasts by senior officer prisoners of war ;1° they also inspired many 
of those who took part in the 1944 plot against Hitler. The “ spectre of Tauroggen,” 
as it became known throughout Germany, had not yet been laid. 


Thus, looking back over the last 150 years, we find leading conservative circles 
in Germany advocating a policy of friendship with Russia, we find that this policy 
was followed with only minor interruptions, and that it was pursued without regard 


® Wheeler-Bennett gives an excellent account of Russo-German relations during this 
period in The Nemesis of Power, pp. 119-142. 

10 Among them Field-Marshal Paulus and many of his generals. Wheeler-Bennett 
deals with this episode, and its effects upon the conspirators against Hitler, on pp. 614-619 
of The Nemesis of Power. It is perhaps noteworthy that amongst the conspirators there 
was one Count Peter Yorck, a direct descendent of General Yorck, the ‘hero’ of 


Tauroggen (pp. 457-684). 
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to and despite the most striking ideological differences between the rulers of the two 
countries. It would therefore appear that mere ideological differences are in them- 
selves unlikely to prevent any future rapprochement between a non-communist 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have seen that a united Germany’s economic and military potential is still 
sufficiently great to make her future of tremendous concern to the Western powers, 
that Western Germany’s future is likely to be determined more by her desire for 
reunification than by her contractual ties with the West, and that only the Soviet 
Union has the ability to satisfy Germany’s longing for unity. We have envisaged the 
possibility of a Russo-German bargain as a result of which Germany might be reunified 
at the expense of her Western connections, and we have gathered from the past that 
such a transaction is not less likely to occur because the ruling circles of each country 
profess mutually antagonistic ideologies. We are thus forced to the conclusion that 
Western Germany’s defection from the N.A.T.O. alliance, with all the calamitous 
results of such an event, is very much within the realms of possibility, and that 
therefore her reliability as an ally must remain suspect. 


Having arrived at this conclusion, it merely remains to decide how we can best 
avoid Western Germany’s defection from the West, and to establish some rules 
for conducting our affairs accordingly. 


If it is agreed that there are forces at work which tend to draw Western Germany 
towards the Soviet orbit, and if we wish to counteract those forces, then it follows 
that the more closely we tie Western Germany to the Western alliance, the less likely 
will she be to defect from it. Western Germany can be tied to the West in two main 
ways : by integration and by occupation—unfashionable though the word occupation 
has become. 


If we wish to integrate Western Germany into the Western alliance, we must 
resist any tendency to weaken N.A.T.O. poli’ically or militarily ; we must do all we 
can to further such economic schemes as the European Coal and Steel Authority and 
the European Common Market ; and we must ensure that Western German rearmament 
proceeds within the N.A.T.O. framework and is dependent uponit. The establish- 
ment of a new German aircraft industry, for example, does not conform to this rule, 
and would thus appear to be a step in the wrong direction. 


If we wish to tie Western Germany to the Western Alliance by occupation, we 
must retain substantial Western forces on German soil ; any tendency to weaken or 
withdraw these forces is therefore to be deplored. The recent withdrawal of some 
British units from B.A.O.R., for example, does not conform to this rule, and would 
thus appear, in the context of Germany’s value as an ally, to be a step in the wrong 
direction. 


Lastly, and as a corollary to the above, Western Germany can only be relied 
upon as an ally as long as no other course is open to her. It follows that if the policies 
of integration and occupation were reversed, we should have to be prepared to see 
Western Germany’s absorption into the Soviet orbit. Thus, any policy which relies 
upon Western Germany’s loyalty to the West without first ensuring that loyalty by 
the means indicated above is bound to fail ; conversely, Germany will be as reliable 
an ally to the West as the West cares to make her. 








THE GREAT CONFIDENCE TRICK 
By J. A. TERRAINE 


OR democracies it is always more difficult to conduct a war than for dictator- 
Ps: and absolute monarchies. The fundamental problem is the relationship 

of the civil and military arms of the state. In a democracy the two elements 
conflict. In peacetime the military arm can be kept in subservience, but often only 
to the detriment of its efficiency and ultimate usefulness. In war, it requires to be 
inflated often to the point of threatening civil government. For the principles on which 
the two are based are opposite principles. The military arm works on the factors of 
violence, obedience, and secrecy, cemented by loyalty to mystical symbols (the 
Regiment, the Colours, the Chief). The civil arm works on the factors of open debate 
and majority rule, with the final sanction of ‘ appeal to the people.’ The undue 
dominance of either deeply injures the other. 


The problem is to strike a balance. How easy that is to say, and how difficult 
to achieve, has rarely been illustrated better than by the extracts from the diaries 
and private papers of Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, to be read in Sir Arthur 
Bryant's The Turn of the Tide. This, after all, is a study of success. The apparatus of 
War Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff Committee (transformed into the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff when the problem was further complicated by the stresses of the American 
Alliance) worked as no other solution has ever done. And yet we find the top 
soldier, the C.1.G.S., saying of the top civilian, the Prime Minister: ‘‘ God knows 
where we should be without him, but God knows where we shall go with him.” 


“There are times when he drives me to desperation.”’ “‘ Winston made himself 
almost impossible...” If this is success, then what must failure be ? It is instructive 
to enquire. 


Probably the lowest ebb ever reached in relationships between the civil and 


military arms occurred in our own history just over 40 years ago. It is an object - 


lesson that should never be forgotten. 


The year 1917 opened badly. As General Spears wrote, in his masterly analysis 
from the unique vantage-point of the liaison officer: ‘‘ The differences between 
soldiers and politicians were acute. They could agree on nothing, with the result 
that the voice of England at the council table of the Alliance, which should have 
grown with the increasing weight of her responsibilities, was weak and uncertain, and 
generally overruled by that of France who, on the whole, managed to speak with 
one voice when dealing with her allies.” In short: “ The old coat of democracy, 
never intended for wear at Armageddon, was showing white at the seams.” 


Two drastic changes overshadowed the year; in England a political change, 
the fall of Asquith and the ascendency of Lloyd George ; in France a military change, 
the fall of Joffre and the appointment of Nivelle. For France the military-civil crisis 
had been even sharper than for ourselves. Because of the intensity of France’s 
effort, because so much of her territory was a military zone, and because Joffre was a 
man of character who towered over most of the political leaders, the French General 
Headquarters, lodged at Chantilly, had become ‘omnipotent; a state within a 
state.’ It had swollen in size prodigiously, it dealt with innumerable aspects of the 
nation’s life, it was not subject to scrutiny, it existed in conspiratorial privacy, and 
it was not conspicuously successful at winning the war. The result was a great 
civilian reaction against the whole fabric which found expression in the removal of 
Joffre. 
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Now this event, as General Spears remarks, ‘‘ had echoes in England. Interested 
observers noted that great soldiers were not sacrosanct, and that ministers could 
dismiss them without shattering public confidence, and above all without bringing 
about their own downfall. In those days, Mr. Lloyd George was at no pains to 
disguise his dissatisfaction with the leadership of Sir Douglas Haig...” Haig did 
not, for obvious reasons, occupy the special position in England that Joffre had 
occupied in France. But he was a deeply revered, trusted, unshakeable, and 
uncommunicative figure who annoyed Lloyd George intensely, partly as a matter of 
personal antipathy, partly because Lloyd George had little faith in his talent after 
the apparently pointless horrors of the Somme. And so Lloyd George determined to 
reduce Haig, as Joffre had been reduced, and to bring the British generals into line 
with the great new plan that Joffre’s successor, Nivelle, had propounded. 


Lloyd George liked Nivelle. He liked the sound of him, he liked the shape of his 
head, and above all he liked his wonderful plan for ending the war with one mighty 
blow which would break right through the German lines in France and roll them up. 
This sounded much better than another Somme. Since the British generals, Haig and 
the C.1.G.S., Sir William Robertson, did not seem over-enthusiastic about the Nivelle 
plan, Lloyd George decided that the British effort and the British C.-in-C. must be 
subordinated to the French general. 


Today, with our experience of the excellent working arrangements of the second 
World War ; indeed, after the victories of 1918 under the supreme command of Foch ; 
this may not sound at all bad. There is an obvious advantage in unity of command 
in any alliance at war. But to appoint a Generalissimo or Supreme Commander is 
one thing ; to reduce one’s own army to a mere contingent in another is something 
different. And that was what Lloyd George’s scheme amounted to. He had the germ 
of a good idea, but neither the special knowledge nor the experience to think it 
through. What is fascinating, however, is how he set about achieving it. 


He knew quite well that it would never be possible to persuade either his War 
Cabinet colleagues or the Dominions to adopt his idea as it crudely stood. He did 
not know how to go about it in the unfamiliar context of military lore, with its dreary 
technical jargon and everlasting objections on obscure strategic principle. But he 
knew more than most people about political intrigue, and so he fell back on that. 
Briefly, he decided to manipulate the French Alliance to bring about the internal 
changes he desired in the British command structure. He decided to take the 
British generals ‘ for a ride.’ 


The first step was to prime the French. His first move was to approach 
Commandant Berthier de Sauvigny, the French liaison officer at the War Office. 
The fact that Berthier had no business to be in contact with any British Minister, 
except through the War Office itself, was immaterial. Their conversation led to the 
following telegram from Berthier to the French Government: ‘‘ The War Cabinet 
intends to unmask its batteries against Haig’s plans. Proposals will be made for... 
28th February.” The French Government was naturally delighted ; both Briand, 
the Prime Minister, and Nivelle, the C.-in-C., were only too happy to use any misunder- 
standing on the British side to put a Frenchman in supreme command. A conference 


was quickly arranged at Calais whose ostensible pretext was to discuss and settle 
problems of transport. 


So, with the French already primed, Lloyd George’s next problem was to obtain 
some kind of blanket approval from the War Cabinet for what he was setting out to 
achieve. The date of the conference was pulled forward to 26th February, and on 
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the 24th, he called a meeting of the War Cabinet. Robertson, the C.1I.G.S., was 
specifically told that he need not attend, and Lloyd George was thus easily able to 
obtain consent to what he described as a mere ratification by signature (in order to 
avoid possible recriminations) of an agreement on plans previously arrived at. 


The Calais Conference opened on 26th February, 1917. It was attended by 
Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister, General Robertson, C.I.G.S., Field-Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig, C.-in-C., and their transport experts, for Britain, and by M. Briand, 
Prime Minister, General Lyautey, Minister of War, and General Nivelle, C.-in-C., and 
their transport experts, for France. Haig asked for a quarter of an hour with his 
Prime Minister before the conference began, but Lloyd George preferred to closet 
himself with Briand. The conference opened at 3.30 p.m. and, according to Haig, 
as regards its ostensible purpose, which was of course transport, it “‘ broke up after 
sitting for barely an hour.”” On Lloyd George’s suggestion the transport experts were 
then bustled off to arrange matters among themselves while tea was served to the 
“top brass.’ 


Then came the nub. Lloyd George switched the subject to plans. Haig remarks : 
“ For me, this was quite a new and unexpected development.” Nivelle outlined his 
plan again, and stopped abruptly, almost in mid-sentence. Lloyd George urged him 
to go on, to “ keep nothing back.”’ He brought up the question of command, and 
Nivelle put forward his claim to supremacy in a hedging way, appropriate, no doubt, 
to the delicacy of the circumstances. Lloyd George, somewhat dissatisfied, asked for 
the French proposals in writing, if possible by dinner time, so that they could be 
considered then. The French agreed and the conference broke up at 6.45 p.m. 


Nivelle was able to produce his paper in time for dinner, not surprisingly, perhaps, 
for it had been prepared at least a week in advance. It was a sweeping document 
which envisaged the complete subordination of the British Armies in France, and 


their commander, to himself, Nivelle. Indeed, Haig would have been reduced to the . 


role of a glorified Adjutant-General, supervising only discipline and personnel. 


The French proposals were shown to Sir William Robertson after dinner. Spears 
writes : ‘‘ As a stimulus to good digestion they were a failure. Wully’s face went the 
colour of mahogany, his eyes became perfectly round, his eyebrows slanted outwards 
like a forest of bayonets held at the charge—in fact he showed every sign of having 
a fit. ‘ Get aig,’ he bellowed. ...” And when Haig saw them, he didn’t like them 
either, though, characteristically, his response was mainly silence. The two generals 
then went off in the highest possible dudgeon to see Lloyd George. Haig wrote in his 
diary: “He then asked me my views. I said that, in my opinion, it would be 
madness to place the British forces under the French. . . . He agreed that the French 
demands were excessive but insisted on R. and myself considering a ‘ scheme for 
giving effect to the War Cabinet’s decision.’ 


“T went with R. to his room. He seemed thoroughly upset with the attitude 
of our P.M. Colonel Hankey (Secretary to the War Committee) further added to our 
dissatisfaction by saying that Lloyd George had not received full authority from the 
War Cabinet for acting as he was doing. R. agreed that we must resign rather than 
be partners in this transaction. ... And so we went to bed, thoroughly disgruntled 
with our Government and the politicians.” 


From this point onwards the-story improves. Tremendous work all through the 
night by Robertson, by his assistant, General Maurice, and by Colonel Hankey, 
produced a compromise document next day which strictly defined the period and 
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nature of Haig’s subordination to Nivelle, and gave him the right of appeal to his 
Government whenever he felt the safety of his army was endangered. This he and 
Robertson signed with every kind of mental reservation and with no pleasure at all. 
The French, preferring half a loaf to no bread, signed too. And thus one of the worst 
moments in our military history passed by. Haig’s comment, confided to h s diary, 
was : “‘ Itis too sad at this critical time to have to fight with one’s Allies and the Home 
Government in addition to the enemy in the field.”’ 


And we might settle for that ourselves, were it not for the additional fact that a 
few weeks later Briand’s Government fell and was replaced by one that greatly 
distrusted Nivelle. So perhaps the British official historian should have the last word. 
“ The British Government had placed their Commander-in-Chief, the greatest army 
Britain had ever put into the field, and the contingents of the Dominions under the 
orders of a commander who now no longer enjoyed the full confidence of the Govern- 
ment of his own country.” Relations between the British Prime Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief never recovered from this episode. And not long afterwards 
Nivelle’s whole wonderful plan collapsed in ruin. 


Such was Lloyd George’s achievement. And what is its significance today ? 
Simply this, that as the Official History says: “ Its origin and implications should 
be pondered by those interested in the problem of the relations in time of war between 
the Government, their commander in the field, and Allied Governments, and especially 
by those who may have a voice in determining the nature of these relations.” 


After all, this is the age of democracy, the age of alliances. How long is it since 
President Truman had his little trouble with General MacArthur ? Only six years ? 
How long since the United Nations found itself almost unable to raise a force to 
intervene at Suez? Only a few months? Clearly there is much to be learned and 
much to be done. It is useful to know the worst, as well as to observe the difficulties 
that beset the best, so faithfully reflected in Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries. 
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By AiR VIcCE-MaARSHAL E. J. Kincston-McCLoucury, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. (RETD.) 


T is a curious fact that in the Western democracies the immense free play and 
Joc of strategic ideas should often have to wait so long before they are 

reflected within official expression of policy and strategy. Why is this? For 
one thing, the official mechanism which propounds defence policy culminates its 
efforts annually, in this country at any rate, in the Defence White Paper. The 
framers of defence policy have a large canvas to work from, but the formulation of 
one White Paper is a selective process related to tmmedtate political as well as military 
considerations. Events move so rapidly, ideas fructify, and counter-ideas spawn in 
such abundance that it is a surprise if a Defence White Paper, when it is finally 
brought forth, is not somewhat jaded and possibly worn in aspect ! 


All that, of course, is the democratic and, in particular, the United Kingdom 
way. But what is happening beyond the Iron Curtain? A striking comparison 
prevails.for which reticence is scarcely the word : there is almost dead silence. There 
strategic thinking can be summed up in the phrase historical inevitability ; and there 
is neither divergence nor any apparent disunity of purpose. Communist leaders do 
not make any announcement of strategic policy save in the broadest terms, and their 
strategy while extremely complex in practice is very simple in concept. It is nothing 
less than the ultimate victory of the communist over the non-communist part of the 
world, and this is a process which, though it must be assisted along by any possible 
means, is nevertheless a process. 


It is this concept which is at the very root of the antithetical approach of 
the communist bloc and which has introduced into the realm of international relations 
a nihilistic character which would have driven our pre-1914 diplomats mad. 


Mr. Krushchev’s assertion, ‘ We will bury you’, was not simply bellicose banter but - 


was an expression of his conviction in the certainty of the historical process. 


Yet in the West, against a background of dismay and confusion, there comes 
from the printing presses a steady stream of books on so many aspects of strategy 
and military power. When the balance of world power is so largely dependent on 
the subtleties of political power rather than the unequivocalness of military strength, 
it is also remarkable that a large proportion of these books should come from the 
pens of, ostensibly, non-military authors. That fact by no means invalidates the 
arguments so presented ; and in some instances may well give them added emphasis. 
It does indicate the trend in modern strategic thinking whith has become all- 
embracing and covers the political and economic fields as well as that of purely 
military problems. It is a general recognition that the political may not now be 
divorced from the military, and that a fresh concept of national strategy may not 
be considered in isolation from allied strategy. For that matter, neither can Service 
strategies be formulated in isolation from a national strategy. 


Of the three American books presently under review! only one is the work of 
Service officers. This is not to suggest that the spectator sees and understands more 


1 The Citizen Army. By Frederick Martin Stern. (Macmillan.) 42s. 
Air Power : The Decisive Force in Korea. (Ed.) James T. Stewart. (Van Nostrand.) 
458. A 
Limited War. By Robert Endicott Osgood. (Cambridge University Press for 
Chicago University Press.) 37s. 6d: 
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of the military game, because the question is not quite so simple. Civilian and 
political observers, however, rarely forget the responsibility of the political direction ; 
and if that sense of responsibility grows, then a genuine progress in such matters as 
disarmament may be possible. 


The subject matter of these three books is also revealing. The Citizen Army, 
by Frederick M. Stern, beginning with an appeal for universal military obligation, 
becomes welded to a purely land concept of military power. His special plea in this 
respect is concerned with a non-traditional aspect of land power and is sufficient to 
arrest serious attention. Air Power : the Decisive Force in Korea, edited by Colonel 
J. Stewart, U.S.A.F., is a detailed picture of an air force at work in a limited conflict. 
His compilation is unashamed Service pride in what he considers a Service achieve- 
ment. And why not, so long as his admiration remains this side of idolatry and the 
claims made are without exaggeration. Limited War, by Robert Endicott Osgood, 
is aptly subtitled The Challenge to American Strategy and enumerates the causes, 
nature, and arguments for a concept of limited war. He disclaims any military 
expertise and instead attempts the elucidation of this most difficult problem from 
a political and historically analytical point of view. 


Each of these books exhibits an immense seriousness in their attempts to grapple 
with the present strategic deadlock. The underlying pattern of strategic thought is 
related to the problems of limited war in each case, and these differing approaches 
to the same problem are a revealing index to the urgency of the Western dilemma. 


In spite of a certain naiveté of style and even of thought, as well as a tendency 
to polemics, Mr. Stern writes well and with a certain conviction. His idea of a citizen 
army is one based on universal military obligation similar to the Swiss and Australian 
models and distinct from the cadre-conscript army. He is also able to make some 
nice distinctions and sees the citizen army as the necessary shield of any free nation. 
Apart from the deterrent effect of the H-bomb, he considers the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons unlikely as well as undesirable, and the only answer to masses of conventional 
forces and conventional arms is to oppose them with forces as strong and as ready, 
and who are able to match their opponents with a dexterity and accuracy in the use 
of weapons. He considers that it would be a disadvantage to initiate the use of 
nuclear weapons in the hands of relatively few forces as the enemy might punch holes 
in the front and possibly take the units using the weapons from the rear. With 
regard to the use of air tactical nuclear weapons, Mr. Stern obviously does not share 
the views of the advocates of limited war, and feels that a nuclear limited war is 
unlikely to remain so. 


To a nation whose strategy is based on the use of small professional forces and 
the possible use of tactical nuclear weapons, the proposition for citizen forces is of 
considerable interest. The citizen army, Mr. Stern maintains, is the very essence of 
democracy. It has all the economic and political advantages and the broadest 
possible choice of personnel. In time, the military problem becomes the national 
problem in which all are actively sharing. The citizen army, he says, will be able 
to reach the acme of readiness, unity, and integration in the shortest possible time ; 
presumably in the place where it is located. It will be trained as a deterrent force 
and by its very nature is essentially a defensive and not an offensive force. The 
deficiencies of the cadre-conscript army and the standing army are thoroughly gone 
into. The difference between these and the citizen army is not simply one of machinery 
for call-up, training, and mobilization, though here the disparities are evident ; it 
is essentially a difference in spirit. He sees the cadre-conscript army as ‘an 
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undesirable hybrid,’ adopted first by Prussia and later by other autocratic and 
democratic nations. Designed to provide yet another mass army, ‘ it dilutes its 
quality as it increases its mass.’ 


What Mr. Stern has to say about the volunteer armies between the wars was 
largely true in Britain. The army has had to take what it could get, and in favour 
of conscription the author urges many reforms in army training and discipline 
calculated to obviate the boredom and purposelessness of so much peace-time 
soldiering. By this he does not mean a relaxation of either but rather a reorientation 
of both. 


The author submits that the mechanism of the citizen army can be used to 
recruit personnel for the other armed forces, but he is regrettably not whole-hearted 
in this suggestion. That he is advocating a purely land concept is evidenced by some 
of his basic arguments. For example, a large army is required because, even if 
nuclear or atomic weapons are used their centres and stockpiles will need protection. 
The forces using atomic weapons cannot themselves occupy and maintain the position 
in dispute. Defence of a land area will depend on the immediate availability of ground 
forces at the ‘ point of attack.’ It is the potentiality, and even the ‘ local ’ potentiality 
of ground forces which would count so much in defence. With this last possibility 
one has every sympathy because the needs of civil defence appear to be covered by 
local mobilization of a citizen army. Civil defence presents a role likely to be part 
of the army’s concern, especially in event of nuclear attack. Unfortunately Mr. Stern 
does not quite view it in this way. 


Yet of all the advantages of a citizen force, the one likely to evoke most response 
is that of immediate readiness for home defence. The author illustrates another 
facet of readiness neatly with reference to Korea, where contingents not only fought 
too long without replacement but large numbers of second World War veterans had 


to be recalled, and the two years which might have been used to train thousands of | 


young men went for nothing. It is also a widely accepted view that the ‘ next ’ war 
will be fought, and won or lost, by the forces existing at the outbreak of war. 


It would seem as if the formation and administration of a citizen army or citizen 
force scarcely presents more administrative problems than say, the Health Service. 
On the same analogy, however, one wonders how much it would cost, and how 
adequately and efficiently would such a citizen force be trained, and how long would 
it be before they would become available. Above all, since Mr. Stern’s chief concern 
is with the United States, such a citizen force would inevitably ont profoundly affect 
strategic ideas there. 


The idea of a citizen force forming the core of resistance in an invaded country 
has been propounded by Mr. George Kennan in one of his recent Reith lectures. 
With all respect to Mr. Kennan this is a point of view of one removed, not only in 
space but in time, from the realities of communist aggression. Surely this is the 
crux of our present position : that once the Communists got to the length of invasion 
and it was decided to oppose them on their terms, nothing would stop them. The 
example of the Swiss citizen army does not really help us here. When Mr. Stern 
(and Mr. Kennan) infer that it was the power of the Swiss Army which deterred 
aggression during two world wars, I am in some doubt. This was probably very 
true in the old days before either Germany or Italy grew into the modern states they 
are today. The likelihood is that Switzerland’s citizen army did in some measure 
deter aggression, but that country was left alone mainly because the chief contestants 
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decided that it was to their mutual political and military advantage to respect Swiss 
neutrality. 


It is difficult to shake off the conviction that behind the idea of a citizen army 
is a passive defensive complex. The author, in advocating it, looks upon it as the 
answer to the military problems of all countries. True, America might benefit and 
so might certain countries in N.A.T.O., but in quoting the example of Australian and 
other Commonwealth citizen armies he seems indifferent to the fact that these armies 
defended their territories (though indirectly), in two world wars at a distance of 
some thousands of miles. This is a valid distinction, and to pursue in the United 
Kingdom a waiting policy would avail us very little, no matter how many men we 
could muster in a citizen army. 


If it would take a profound revolution in strategic thought in the United Kingdom 
to accept the implications of a citizen force, it could be no greater than that required 
in the United States. Ideas in the United States have revolved round the use of 
tactical weapons and the ultimate sanction of the H-bomb far more consistently than 
such ideas of deterrence have prevailed in this country. The vital question now is 
how far is the United States prepared to commit conventional forces and conventional 
weapons against communist aggression. It is only a few months since it was announced 
that the United States were establishing guided missiles and nuclear weapons in 
Formosa. This does not suggest that the United States policy makers are prepared 
to upset the present balance of their armed forces. 


II 


The war in Korea in many ways seems to support the theories of the advocates 
of limited war. The limitations which were self-imposed on the United Nations are 
paralleled to some extent by the limitations which the Communists imposed on 
themselves. Here, in Colonel Stewart’s book, is a picture of limited war without the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons. No one in fact has any real idea what the use of 
such weapons would entail, militarily or politically. Up till now we have all, and 
that includes the Americans, been so accustomed to thinking that the end of a war 
must mean victory to one side or the other that the complete significance of the 
stalemate in Korea has scarcely yet come home to us. The outcome was simply that 
each side was prepared tc accept a limited objective. By July, 1951, both the 
United Nations Command and the enemy had abandoned their original and similar 
political objective of unifying the whole of Korea; and both gave up the military 
objective of capture and control. Again, the political and military objectives of both 
sides became identical—an armistice on the best possible terms. 


When deducing lessons from the air war in Korea we must take account of the 
particular circumstances prevailing there. In the beginning the United Nations air 
forces were prohibited from attacking towns, hydro-electric centres, and other focal 
points. The original air strategy was to support the land forces by close support and 
partial interdiction at the limited number of focal points available. Because of the 
circumstances this interdiction was never complete and a trickle of enemy supplies 
continued, sufficient to enable them to survive. Likewise, the support operations 
were never decisive. Thus, in the role assigned, air power failed to be decisive 
(notwithstanding the title of the book); and the sustained pressure by the army 
was an important if not decisive factor. 


¢ 
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Recent press reports of the build-up of forces and weapons in North Korea by 
the Communists give point and justification to a certain air of frustration which 
characterizes so much of this narrative. It must be particularly galling to acknow- 
ledge that the effort expended in those three years might never have been. After 
years of hard and costly fighting the combatants ended up only a few miles from 
where they had started ; and the truce was followed by three years of truce violations. 
The truce itself was only possible because the belligerents agreed to accept an aim 
something much less than their respective original aims. It is possible, however, 
that resistance in Korea did prevent the Communists from annexing Formosa, 
Thailand, and other territories. 

There is some criticism of the United Nations ground forces for not taking full 
advantage of the halt that air power gave to the communist forces. A conclusion 
manifest in the bombing of North Korea was that no ground forces are effective 
against aircraft, whether bomber, fighter-bomber, or fighter. Does the implication 
of this statement hold that aircraft of any kind are wholly effective against ground 
forces ? In this connection it is striking that, in spite of the almost complete air 
supremacy of the United Nations air forces, the recuperative capacity of the 
Communists is said to have been little short of phenomenal; and they rapidly 
became masters of the arts of dispersal, camouflage, and deception. 

It is interesting to recapitulate the United Nations aims in Korea. Initially 
these were to restore peace and reunify the country democratically. After the entry 
into the war of the Chinese communist forces the aim was to reunify the country by 
force of arms. By the summer of 1951, however, both sides realized the impractica- 
bility of ever reunifying the country in this way and they proceeded to make the 
most of their relative positions for use in the conference room. Nonetheless, the 
Korean conflict does provide an example of a fairly extensive conflict, though limited 
to Korea. In the beginning it had all the characteristics of a world war in the making, 
but it remained limited because it was fought by “‘ the United Nations under rules 
designed to restrict the fighting to Korea, to avoid open intervention, and to meet 
each new situation as it arose.”” Moreover, it is important to appreciate that this 
limitation of war was preserved even though each side used bases immune by mutual 
consent from attack, outside the theatre of war, to mount and launch their respective 
offensives. In some of his criticism the editor is apt to use emphasis which neglects 
the two-sided advantages of this arrangement. 

The Truman-Attlee announcement that the war would be wholly confined to 
Korea and that atomic bombs would not be used is the subject of some severe 
stricture by the editor of this book. This, it is contended, gave the Chinese Com- 
munists a tremendous confidence and made Manchuria a safe sanctuary. The United 
Nations had, as it were, agreed to meet on terms agreeable to them the Communists’ 
most formidable asset, man-power. The objection is not to the decision itself but 
in making that decision on these points known to the Communists. 

This is an interesting criticism insofar as it directly contradicts the doctrine of 
present-day advocates of graduated deterrence. They would pin their defence to 
the broad directive in the use of tactical nuclear weapons rather than to the particular 
and specific case. The trouble with this concept is that as aggression takes place the 
directive may become so broad that the occasion for the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons disappears in the distance. It is true that though we, in the United 
Kingdom, do possess these weapons there is no certainty that we shall use them ; 
but if we frame our defence policy round them there may come a day when we are 
compelled to use them or revise our defefhce policy. 
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Air Power concludes with an article by Colonel Raymond S. Sleeper, called 
Air Power, the Cold War, and Peace. Though only related remotely to Korea this 
article is of considerable significance. Written in that now distant age, 1951, it 
shows remarkable prescience of the Western, and especially the American, impasse. 


Colonel Sleeper held then what is generally agreed now, that containment is not 
enough ; that containment is scarcely always possible or, indeed, in some instances 
desirable. In pursuing the political-psychological aspects of air power he deplores 
the unconditional surrender attitude to Hamburg and the Japanese cities. He calls 
also for a definition of objectives, and criticizes the lack of forethought in the approach 
and messages of both General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz to the Japanese before 
the atomic attack. It is vitally important that the aim in air power should be stepped 
down from the absolute aim of the destruction of the enemy capacity and his will to 
wage war to some lesser aim. 


He suggests that the aim of air power should not be to destroy the enemy cities 
if that can be avoided, not to produce panic, not to destroy morale, but to change 
the temper of the enemy and their leaders so that their behaviour towards us becomes 
acceptable. This is reminiscent of the one-time British use of air power in the air 
control on the North-West Frontier of India. 


Ill 


This brings us to the very essence of limited war. Aims and objectives determine 
the kind of war likely to be fought, but this is only true when the aims or objectives 
remain unchanged or relatively stable. Professor Osgood says of the United States : 
‘ If this nation lacks recourse to the methods of limited war it will face a fatal dilemma 
in the event of limited communist aggression or the threat of aggression.’ That war 
is an instrument of national policy and not an end in itself may seem scarcely original 
so long after Clausewitz, but for a variety of reasons this fact does not seem to have 
been entirely appreciated by the Americans. A confusion also persists with regard 
to the principle of political primacy and economy of force. 


Of the use of force as a factor in social relations, Professor Osgood suggests that 
we need not abolish it but rather endeavour to moderate and control it, so as to 
promote social purposes in a manner most compatible with ideal standards of human 
conduct. The question is how to translate this principle into the use of military 


power, where military means and political ends are commensurate and understood 
in a two-way relationship. 


One of the prime difficulties during the last decade has been the inability of the 
people to close the gap between themselves and the government in such a matter as 
a change of attitude. The head may move, but by the very nature of the relationship 
the people are unable to absorb a sudden change when they are already intent on 
an attitude or front which is no longer relevant. The Americans’ inability to see 
war as war, and their general dislike and unwillingness to get involved in wars 
throughout the past 40 years, may carry with it responsibility for their difficulty in 
deterring war. In a word, the Americans are simple and naive in their reactions to 
war, “‘ war for limited, prosaic ends of national policy is regarded by them as cynical 
and ignoble.” They look upon war as a social aberration. 


The naiveté of this approach seems to culminate in the final attitude that the 
military and civilian aspects of state power are distinct and separate compartments. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, even if it does originate in a hypersensitive 
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idea of democracy. It is difficult not to subscribe to the view that the Americans 
are strangers to national and power policy. A glance at American foreign policy 
since 1945 tends to confirm this because it is largely a record of improvization. 


The communist approach to war, however, is the complete antithesis of that of 
the United States. Where Americans see a natural harmony of interests underlying 
international relations, the Communists see a natural conflict of interests. It does 
not necessarily follow, but it can scarcely be gainsaid that the communist approach 
to war, military power, and policy since 1945 has been more realistic than the 
American approach. 

In such an atmosphere of irreconcilable interests there is a distinct danger that 
ideological differences, when they are decided by violence or war, may lead to 
unlimited violence. Ideological aims tend to become unlimited aims, thus leading 
to unlimited efforts and the use of unlimited force. In describing the unlimited 
character of the first World War Professor Osgood says, “ By its nature a war of 
principle was not subject to compromise.’ The great unlimited wars of the past 
have been characterized by this tendency and fanatical in their execution: viz. the 
religious wars of the 16th and 17th centuries. 


The French Revolution initiated the modern drift towards unlimited war. It 
destroyed the set restraints on war, introducing both nationalistic and universal 
moral concepts into relations among the states. Though from the end of the 
Napoleonic period the 19th Century in Europe was a period of limited war, the forces 
were in the making which rendered the first World War unlimited. These were the 
great advances in technology ; the breakdown in the old diplomacy ; dissolution of 
moral consensus ; the deterioration of the balance of power system. Out of this 
concatenation of factors came the formula of unconditional surrender. 


In piace of the balance of power we now have the ‘ balance of terror,’ in the 
shape of the ultimate sanction which is now a two-edged sword. Professor Osgood. 
sees with great clarity the impasse which the weapons of mass destruction impose 
on the great powers. He does not, however, suggest a way round the obvious 
difficulties of limited conflict which, without the use of tactical nuclear weapons, 
might leave the West inferior in surface forces to those of the Communists. 


The invasion of South Korea seems to many the direct outcome of the strength 
of the West in Western Europe and the comparative or apparent indifference of the 
United States. It was evident that the American propensity for establishing every 
war as a crusade and the ‘total’ war mentality was to the fore in assessing the 
importance of Korea. The Communists may have imagined that the West would 
not consider the game worth the candle. Indeed, as it happened, United States’ 
strategists had omitted Korea from their calculations. 


United States intervention in Korea cannot be explained away entirely on 
grounds of power politics. The American penchant for creating large goals here 
asserted itself, though it was, in no small measure, the fear of appeasement which 
drove them to defend South Korea. Nevertheless the campaign took on the 
appearance of a crusade which obscured the underlying Realpolitik without which 
intervention, regardless of United Nations sanctions, would have been justified. 
The Korean war as it subsequently developed has been considered a distraction and 
a dangerous over-commitment. 


Yet in spite of its shortcomings, the United States concept of limitations in 
Korea deserve some study. What many regard as an unsatisfactory stalemate may 
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be seen to contain much of value. The containment (repugnant as it may have been 
as an idea) and the limitations preserved by the United States and the United Nations 
in Korea is a very great achievement. That the concept was only secured after much 
fumbling by the politicians and cross purposes of the generals does not detract from 
it. Method and execution may have been politically at fault, but that it was 
maintained is of great significance. The first beneficial result of limitation is surely 
that the communist powers also observed some limitations. 


But the results of the Korean conflict were not wholly satisfactory and are 
reflected in the adverse psychological effect on the American people, the failure in 
Indo-China, and the subsequent minor del acles in the Middle East and Algeria. The 
‘ psychological and political offensive,’ called for by Mr. Dulles, stemmed from his 
sudden awareness of the superiority of the ‘dynamic’ over the ‘static’ in inter- 
national affairs. It does not seem as if this new idea blossomed as it might have done. 
Its validity that the communist states were the dynamic element and the Western 


_ nations the static is of course arguable. The truth of the idea, however, does not 


greatly matter at this stage, except that after this scintillating period Mr. Dulles 
went on from one ineptitude to another. Realism in the political and national 
attitude soon gave way to the accustomed crusade and the idea of massive retaliation. 


The defeat of the Western forces in Indo-China resulted from three factors not 
unrelated to the experience in Korea :— 


(a) There was a lack of previously formulated strategy in relation to the 
area, and the primary stated condition of American intervention never existed. 
There was a certain inconsistency in statements that the fate of the country was 
of the utmost importance to the United States but that intervention was not 
feasible because the Chinese supplied indirect rather than direct aid. 


(6) There was an absence of British approval for intervention, but it is 
doubtful whether the united front on the part of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France at that stage would have made the slightest difference. 


(c) There was the likelihood of using American troops which, in the event, 
we now know would not have been forthcoming. 


It is fairly evident now that the Americans did not have a sufficiently well 
thought out strategy in relation to containment. They did not have the ‘ diversified 
and flexible military capacity ’ for resisting communist aggression locally, and under 
a variety of circumstances, by means proportionable to limited objectives. This 
was revealed by a most complete reliance on air and naval power, which were 
distinctly the wrong forces in the wrong place. Yet this also illustrates the curious 
paradox of dependence on the unreality of a massive concept and at the same time 
being gnawed by the practical urgency of budget economy. 


The net result of American policy at this time was that her allies were more 
upset by her ‘ atomic ’ trend than was the communist bloc. The Western coalition, 
set up with such difficulty, almost disintegrated and there was an increase of 
neutralism which coincided with a Russian peaceful coexistence period. 


The advent of tactical nuclear weapons, while they appear to solve the initial 
problem of defence, could seem yet another instance of the cure being worse than the 
disease. It is considered that more, not fewer, troops will be needed to operate such 
weapons ; and they are unlikely to be of any use in guerilla or irregular warfare 
which is often favoured by the Communists, at least in the opening stages of a conflict. 
Tactical nuclear weapons cannot be relied on to solve all the problems of limited war. 


“ater 
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On the question of target limitation and the distinction between strategic or tactical 
use of nuclear weapons the author is less happy. Limited war, however limited, will 
not be a football match where each side can be penalized for infringements. In a 
highly organized area like Western Europe, such distinctions would be extremely 
difficult, far more so than in areas of less strategic importance. 


As Professor Osgood sees it, a complete transformation of American strategy is 
necessary ; and it should be noted he uses the words strategy and policy inter- 
changeably. In the military sense the first requisite is a capacity and willingness to 
wage both total and limited war, and the capacity to wage the one is insufficient 
without the capacity to wage the other. Parity in strategic nuclear weapons is 
essential, but in the case of either local or total war the side with military superiority 
on the ground would be in the most favourable position to occupy and control 
territory. The limitation of political objectives or aims, and the limitation of military 
means, is vital. The political objectives should not be left entirely to chance but 
derived from a pre-existing framework of concrete political aims and possibilities 
indicative of the United States’ interests throughout the world. 


The call is for sufficient numbers of ground troops, and in view of the Soviet 
acquisition of large numbers and variety of tactical weapons United States strategy 
will have to be planned accordingly. Formation, training, equipment, and tactics 
must be framed round these weapons; and “in order to facilitate a strategy of 
limited war as well as minimize the political and psychological disadvantages of our 
military policies, it may be wiser to announce our adherence to a policy of graduated 
deterrence.” 


IV 


Many serious minded observers are asking themselves whether graduated 
deterrence is indeed the alternative to the somewhat paralysing implications of a 
massive retaliation concept. Well, it is one alternative, and military alternatives 
are notoriously unattractive, no matter what guise they are presented in. However, 
there never has been much dispute as to the Western military attitude; that, in 
one way or another, has been quite unequivocal. It is in the political field that we 
have been less than inspired. The transition from a negative to a positive approach 
in the cold war sphere really calls for a solution; and these three books are an 
endeavour to present concrete, if varied, answers to the problem of cold and limited 
war. 


If, as suggested, the problem is not mainly a military one but is instead a problem 
of a complexity hitherto unknown to even great powers, it is in the cold war that the 
biggest immediate problem lies inasmuch as we would not get a chance to use either 
armies or tactical weapons. There is, therefore, a great deal that is rewarding in 
the idea of a citizen army. Support of a citizen army role in N.A.T.O. could be made 
to the political front as well as the military. A citizen army could represent part of 
the deterrent force and could deal with infiltration in the cold war. It could certainly 
aid the standing army during an invasion and support the home front in occupation 
or in nuclear attack. Finally, it would be a valuable aid for any government in 
rehabilitation after war. It may seem odd to posit a military force as part of a 
political concept, but our role as non-aggressors largely determines this. 

The search for a concept of graduated deterrence is a search for a new deterrent, 
but there are really three alternatives to massive retaliation. First, there is limited 
war in which tactical nuclear weapons aré used : second, there is limited war without 
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the use of tactical nuclear weapons: and lastly, there is the cold war which may 
range from economic and political infiltration to the creation of subversive activity. 
We begin this last task with an initial disadvantage inasmuch as the Western powers 


have such a greater standard of home than the peoples in those areas of the globe 
which are liable to be disturbed. 


Looked at militarily, readiness for the tasks of limited and total war is taken 
for granted, but there is still much to be resolved in the realms of allied, national, 
and Service strategies. The first of these involves questions of national sovereignty ; 
a source of bitterness which is only paralleled by the rancour in the apparent autonomy 
of the separate Services. The national or allied character of armed Services is often 
obscured by their fundamental character ; and while in emergency armies, navies, 
and air forces must assume the tasks best suited to them, it should not be forgotten 
that they are allied, or national forces. If we accepted an allocation of roles for the 
Services, and I believe that in future this is something the Services themselves must 
accept if only under the pressure of economy, then within an alliance such as N.A.T.O. 
various functions might be allocated nationally. It is generally accepted, for example, 


that the United States may hold the strategic balance with her Strategic Air 
Command. 


If nothing else, Messrs. Stern, Stewart, and Osgood present us with a picture of 
the American mind which, while admirable in so many respects, lacks in others a 
realistic quality. Their analysis reveals and explains much of the divergence in 
United States and United Kingdom strategic thinking. Both Mr. Stern and Professor 
Osgood are masters of their theses and marshal their facts and sources with almost 
parade ground precision. Colonel Stewart, however, is content to present the tactical 
and operational picture of the air war in Korea. It would be ungenerous perhaps 
even to appear ungrateful, but had Colonel Stewart written the book himself and 
drawn the conclusions more adequately from the use of air power in Korea they 


might have proved more useful than the present compilation, attractively produced 
though it may be. 


Finally, if the West does suffer from a striking inability to make up its collective 
mind on strategical issues, that at least is not to be confused with a situation where 
there is no mind to make up or strategical doctrine to be resolved. The West may 
suffer from a lack of resolution in the highest circles but that does not mean that 
resolutions cannot take place. We must not congratulate ourselves, however, too 
long or too often on having the appearance of freedom and decision while the 
substance is either snatched or even unnoticeably withdrawn from our grasp. 








THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH-WEST EUROPE—III 
JUNE, 1944-FEBRUARY, 1945: 
SOME ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION 


By “ MUSKETEER ” 

“Victory is the beautiful bright coloured flower. 

Transport is the stem without which it would never have 

blossomed.’’—WINSTON CHURCHILL (The River War.) 
DMINISTRATION is defined as that “function of command which deals 
with the maintenance of forces in the field ’’ and which, like any other military 
activity, is affected by the factors of time, space, climate, and topography. 
It is sometimes alluded to as ‘ the handmaid of strategy ’ though it can easily become 
the master. For, as Henderson pointed out over 50 years ago, “ War is first and 
foremost a matter of movement. In the second place it is a matter of supply.” 
Failure in either or both of these matters can lead to disaster, or at least to delay in 

the attainment of the object. 


It follows that what is or is not possible in a given situation must also depend 
on the resources at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief and on the efficiency and 
forethought exercised in their employment. This involves good administration 
which, in turn, depends on an organization ensuring unity of effort, flexibility, 
decentralization of control, and economy. 


In this paper it is proposed to consider the effect of the ‘ Q ’ side of administration 
on the operations in North-West Europe from the landing in Normandy until the 
end of the winter campaign. We should remember, however, that it was the careful 
planning and forethought of the home authorities and various planning staffs which 
produced all the stores required and shipped them to Normandy, and that this was 
the basis on which the success of the greatest amphibious operation in military 
history was built. It can be said that no essential detail was overlooked. It must 
be remembered, too, that the Allies had command of the sea and of the air. 


Ports: A VITAL FACTOR 

The necessity for securing a major port early in an amphibious operation had 
been appreciated by the British General Staff before the war. Hitler is said to have 
asserted, ‘‘ If we hold the ports we hold Europe,’”’ and von Rundstedt, Commander- 
in-Chief West, gave top priority in heavy guns, materiel, and construction gangs to 
the ports of Belgium and western France. The Dieppe raid in 1942 had confirmed 
the view that a landing in the vicinity of one of those defended’ ports had little hope 
of success. This was one of the factors which led to the choice of the actual lodgment 
area in Normandy with the major port of Cherbourg as an objective. 


The movement problem was to build up as fast, if not faster, than the enemy. 
{t was hoped to achieve this by surprise, deception, and the interdiction of the railways 
of northern France. The planned build-up for the invasion in its early stages was as 
follows. By D-+6 the total forces ashore would amount to 13 divisions, exclusive 
of airborne troops, but including five British armoured brigades and a proportionate 
number of American tank units. By D-+20 it was expected that there would be 
23 or 24 divisions ashore, and 30 divisions by D+35. In addition, corps and army 
troops would be landed as required. 

The capacity of the beaches in the selected area was sufficient for the transit of 
men, vehicles, and stores in good weather. But, to prevent the build-up being at 
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the mercy of the capricious weather in the English Channel, the prefabricated 
harbours and oil pipe lines were designed. These harbours, however, could not be 
relied upon to stand up to the autumnal and winter gales, nor were they equipped 
for dealing with such items as rolling stock or coal in bulk. It would therefore be 
necessary to secure and open deep water ports in addition to Cherbourg, so the ports 
of Brittany were to be the next objective.! Nevertheless, ports farther east would 
be required to supply the Allied forces once they advanced north of the Seine. A list 
of the ports used, with dates of capture and opening, is given in an appendix. 


The actual capture of a port was not the only factor. The Germans were 
expected to obstruct harbours and to carry out thorough demolitions of quays and 
installations, the clearance and repair of which would be a lengthy and major under- 
taking. In the case of Cherbourg, captured by the Americans on 26th June, it was 
not until 16th July that store ships could enter the harbour, and another three weeks 
before any could be berthed alongside the quays. Its full capacity was not reached 
until mid-August. 


In the early stages of the invasion coal was shipped over the beaches in 80-lb. 
bags, mainly for the use of hospitals, bakeries, and workshops. It was appreciated 
that after the breakout the provision of large quantities of coal, primarily for 
locomotives and power stations and secondly for military and quasi-military 
installations, would become a pressing problem. At first, use was made of small 
tidal ports in the lodgement area so far as suitable shipping was available. As the 
advance proceeded other ports were brought into use (see appendix). Fortunately 
the coal mines of northern France and Belgium were found to be undamaged owing 
to the speed and disorder in which the enemy retired. 


From D-pAY TO THE BREAKOUT 


The maintenance problem was to land sufficient supplies, ammunition, etc., 
first, to cover expenditure ; secondly, to accumulate reserves to ensure against any 
interruption of the seaborne supply or other emergency ; and thirdly, to support an 
advance from the bridgehead. It was planned to land two days’ reserves for the 
forces ashore by D+-3, 14 days’ reserves by D+-41, and 21 days’ reserves by D+90. 
The unforeseen and unforecasted gale of 19th-z2nd June in the Channel caused loss 
and damage to craft and the destruction of the American prefabricated harbour. 
The build-up was seriously delayed, as also was the 2nd Army’s offensive on the 
Odon. When the storm abated stocks of ammunition were dangerously low and 
special arrangements had to be made for the selective discharge of ships, even to 
the extent of ordering a temporary reduction in the imports to petrol. Nevertheless, 
by D+50 the totals landed over the British beaches and through the Mulberry 
Harbour amounted to 631,000 men, 153,000 vehicles, and 689,000 tons of stores, 
plus 68,000 tons of bulk petrol.? 


British bases were worked by special units—‘ beach bricks ’ and ‘ beach groups ’ 
formed on an inter-Service basis—under beach sub-areas. Thus each beach was 
worked by a self-contained body. A special inter-Service staff was formed to 
organize the loading of craft and ships at home. It was through this staff that 
changes in priority were effected, thus ensuring some degree of flexibility. 








1 This objective was abandoned after the capture of Antwerp. 
2 On the same date the totals of U.S. landings were 903,000 men, 176,000 vehicles, 
aud 858,000 tons of stores. 
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Formations were supplied initially from hastily stacked dumps in beach sub- 
areas, and subsequently from two ‘ roadheads ’ opened on 14th June, one of which 
was eventually handed over to the Canadian First Army. Finally, a rear maintenance 
area, which included the two army roadheads, was completely organized by 27th July 
after considerable difficulty owing to the restricted area of the bridgehead. Another 
problem arising from the same cause was the great traffic congestion, so much so that 
traffic control, road repair, and the construction of diversions became a major 
commitment. 

After the battle of the Falaise pocket, a rapid change over to mobile conditions 
had to be made and the axes of formations switched from north-west/south-east to 
west/east and north-east. It had been foreseen that forward movement would 
present a considerable problem for, though the rear maintenance area was stocked 
with everything necessary, the difficulty would be to supply the forward troops as 
the lines of communication lengthened. It would be some time before the railways 
could be used, therefore the move to the Seine and beyond would have to be supported 
entirely by road transport. Steps had been taken to meet this situation and, as more 
space became available in the bridgehead at the end of July, transport units, held 
back at home, were called forward. On 19th August, the battle of the Falaise pocket 
ended ; next day two British corps moved eastward towards the Seine. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 

The Germans were undoubtedly surprised by the prefabricated harbours, and 
probably by the oil pipe lines under the Channel. This is a good example of 
administrative surprise by the use of materiel. 

Enemy movement and maintenance were severely hampered by the effects of 
Allied bombing of the railways leading into Normandy, which had commenced well 
before D-Day, and by Allied air action after the landing. They had great difficulty 
in bringing forward supplies of all kinds, especially petrol. In the case of gun 
ammunition, the dumps had been badly distributed and the arrival of fresh supplies 
was uncertain. In consequence they were unable to make full use of their plentiful 
artillery. ; 

Moves of reinforcing formations were slow and they tended to arrive piecemeal 
in the forward areas. For instance, the 2nd S.S. Panzer Division, which began to 
move from Toulouse late on D-Day by road and rail, took about three weeks to 
concentrate at St. Lo in Normandy, a distance of 450 miles. Again, the 9th and 
roth S.S. Panzer Divisions took as long to travel from eastern France to Normandy 
as they had taken in the first part of their journey from Poland. The infantry 
divisions, usually carried long distances by rail, had to march with all their impedi- 
menta in horse-drawn vehicles. The conditions under which moves were made are 
shown in the following extract from a report by von Rundstedt :— 


“‘ Marching during day-time in good weather is definitely excluded. It is 
therefore necessary to make the most of the short summer nights . . . but the 
troops must be prepared for low level attacks at any time. Rail transports can 
hardly be brought up nearer to the front than 150 to 200 kilometres ; even this 
must be done without any definite schedule. The routes must be changed 
hourly, .. .” 

Movement by road, and even manceuvre, was also restricted by shortage of fuel. 
The Germans had stored large reserves in the Pas-de-Calais, but the troops in 
Normandy were being supplied by rail tank wagons from the Paris region. This 
system broke down after the landing and road convoys, travelling only by night, 
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could not deliver adequate supplies. In addition, local distribution in the forward 
area became difficult and uncertain owing to attacks on dumps and petrol vehicles 
by Allied aircraft. Panzer formations moving to the bridgehead were not only 
delayed by shortage of fuel en route but were at times partially immobilized in the 
forward area. 


Napoleon is reported to have said: ‘‘ The secret of war lies in the communica- 
tions.” The Allies did not prevent all movement in the Germans’ rear, but they 
succeeded in severely restricting it. In fact, air attack was used to take the place 
of the old-time cavalry raids on an enemy’s lines of communication, and it was far 
more effective. By this action against means of transportation by road and rail the 
Allies had offset to a great extent the advantages of a concentration by land against 
a seaborne invasion. 


PuRSUIT INTO BELGIUM 


By 27th August, the British forces were across the Seine, and Amiens was 
reached on 31st August. On 3rd September, the Guards Armoured Division entered 
Brussels ; on the 4th the 11th Armoured Division reached Antwerp; and, on the 
following day, the 7th Armoured Division captured Ghent. The British 2nd Army 
had covered 250 miles in six days. In the Canadian 1st Army sector, Dieppe was 
captured on 1st September, their II Corps crossed the Somme on the 3rd, and the 
British I Corps gained contact with the main defences of Le Havre on 6th September. 
About this time the U.S. rst Army had reached the general line Namur-Tirlemont, 
while the U.S. 3rd Army had advanced against negligible opposition to the Meuse 
at Verdun and Commercy. 


It had been expected that the enemy would stand on the Seine or Somme, 
which would have afforded an opportunity to build up forward reserves of supplies, 
etc., and plans had been made accordingly. This, however, did not happen largely 
owing to the intervention of the ‘ Bohemian Corporal.’ So, towards the latter part 
of August, the British 21st Army Group was faced with the problem of supplying, 
from the rear maintenance area near Bayeux, two corps advancing some 40 miles a 
day, as well as the two corps of the Canadian Army moving against the Channel 
ports. At the beginning of September the U.S. 3rd Army was halted for two days 
through lack of petrol, in spite of an air lift, while their 1st Army was also in 
difficulties. Petrol was the major problem and the greater part of the available 
transport was used in carrying it forward. 


By the end of August it had become clear that, if the pursuit were to be pressed, 
further administrative risks would have to be taken. On 30th August it was decided 
to rely on the early capture of a Channel port and to reduce the imports over the 
beaches from 16,000 tons to 7,000 tons a day. By this means a quantity of transport 
would be released from port and beach clearance and could be used to supply the 
forward troops. The British VIII Corps had already been grounded and all its second 
line transport and half of its first line used for the same purpose, and tank transporters 
were converted to load carriers by welding on to each trailer a base and sides of 
airfield track. These measures, with the aid of a small air lift, sufficed to meet the 
day-to-day expenditure, and the 2nd Army roadhead was established just west of 
Brussels on 6th September, but they were insufficient to ensure the satisfactory 
build-up of reserves in the area. Dieppe was captured on 1st September with its 





* The company, thus modified, lifted 22,450 tons over a distance of 194,000 loaded 
miles during the eight weeks commencing 14th September. 
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installations practically undamaged ; by the 5th ships were being discharged, and 
by the end of the month the port was handling about 7,000 tons a day, very little of 
which, however, could be moved forward by rail. 


SINGLE THRUST OR BROAD FRONT ? 


During the period 23rd August-12th September, Field-Marshal Montgomery 
discussed the future plan of campaign with General Eisenhower. Montgomery’s view 
was that “ one powerful full-blooded thrust across the Rhine and into the heart of 
Germany backed by the whole resources of the Allied Armies would be likely to 
achieve decisive results.”” There were two possible axes of advance, the first through 
northern Belgium to the Rhine north of the Ruhr, and the second through Metz into 
central Germany. The first appeared to be the better owing to the difficult country 
and the strength of the Siegfried Line in the Saar, as well as to the fact that the enemy 
could not continue the war without the products of the Ruhr. In either case, success 
would depend on speed and concentration of maintenance resources. 


Montgomery favoured the advance through Belgium, but this would involve 
reducing the U.S. 3rd Army to a defensive role to provide the administrative resources 
for the northern thrust. The alternative was to advance on a broad front which 
would necessarily be a deliberate movement giving the enemy time to recover. 


Eisenhower decided to adopt the broad-front policy. On 4th September, he 
ordered the 21st Army Group and the U.S. 1st Army to “ secure Antwerp, reach the 
sector of the Rhine covering the Ruhr, and then seize the Ruhr.’”’ The forces south 
of the Ardennes (U.S. 3rd Army and one corps of the 1st Army) “ to occupy the 
sector of the Siegfried Line covering the Saar and then to seize Frankfurt.” But he 
added a rider that the “‘ armies on the left must be adequately supported.” At this 
time the maximum daily delivery to the U.S. front was some 7,000 tons, of which 
the rst Army needed 4,500 tons, but in spite of the rider referred to above the total 
available was split evenly between the two armies. 


THE END oF THE PURSUIT 


On 8th September the British 2nd Army secured two bridgeheads over the 
Albert canal at Beeringen and Gheel, one over the Meuse—Escaut canal at the de Groot 
bridge on roth September, and another between Gheel and Rethy on the 13th. It now 
became necessary to make a short pause to gather resources forward. Montgomery 
was about to make a last effort to ‘bounce’ the Rhine which Eisenhower had 
sanctioned. It was also agreed that because of the time factor this thrust by the 
British 21st Army Group should be launched before completing the clearance of the 
Scheldt estuary to open Antwerp. In the meantime, a gap had arisen on the eastern 
flank as the corps on the left flank of the U.S. rst Army had been immobilized on the 
Belgian frontier through lack of petrol. 


The plan was to secure a bridgehead over the Rhine by using the I Airborne 
Corps,‘ consisting of the British 1st and U.S. 82nd and rorst Airborne Divisions, with 
the British 52nd (Air Portable) Division in support, to seize the crossings over the 
Maas, Waal, and Neder Rijn. At the same time the British XXX Corps was to link 
up with the airborne troops by pushing forward on a narrow front from the de Groot 
bridgehead on the axis Eindhoven—Nijmegen—Arnhem to the Zuider Zee. D-Day 





4 An outline of this operation was given in T/e Campaign in North-West Europe, II, 
R.U.S.I. Journat, August, 1957 (pp. 341/4.) 
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was fixed for 17th September. The operation involved bringing forward bridging 
companies and a large quantity of bridging equipment. It had also become apparent 
that the British VIII Corps would have to be brought up from the Seine at once to 
protect the right flank of the XXX Corps as the U.S. 1st Army was incapable of 
mounting a supporting operation in this area. 


On 7th September Montgomery, who was not satisfied that the build-up was 
progressing fast enough, informed Eisenhower that D-Day would have to be six 
days later than planned. As a result of his representations, U.S. truck companies 
delivered 1,500 tons of petrol and special requirements for the U.S. airborne 
formations and the daily airlift to Brussels was increased to 400-500 tons a day. 
These measures, together with the improvisations already referred to, succeeded in 
mitigating the administrative difficulties by ensuring that adequate stocks of food, 
ammunition, and petrol were available. But it was achieved at the expense of 
ordnance and other stores, and also the general build-up for the Canadian Army. 


That the battle of Arnhem was not successful in gaining the object was due to 
causes other than administrative, in spite of the risks taken in this respect. It was 
clear, however, that the Germans were recovering.’ Nevertheless, the Allies had 
secured the Nijmegen bridgehead which afforded excellent strategic and tactical 
advantages. 


Mention must be made here of a special organization to ensure the supervision 
and control of every means of transport on the long lines of communication. It was 
known as‘ Tranco ’ and was located at Amiens in time to take over on 19th September. 
All transport working in rear of army roadheads was centralized under this organization 
which directed and co-ordinated with other agencies the movement of men as well as 
stores and transport for stocking army roadheads. This system proved effective ; the 
flow of supplies began to increase. 


THE WINTER CAMPAIGN 


The most important operation in the autumn of 1944 was the clearance of the 
Scheldt estuary and the opening of Antwerp on 28th November, which shortened the 
lines of communication by some 300 miles. In the meantime, the Nijmegen bridge- 
head had been expanded and the enemy driven out of south-west Holland and over 
the Maas. The Canadian II Corps took over the defence of the bridgehead, while 
the British I Corps was responsible for the line of the Maas from the bridgehead to 
the North Sea. At the same time the British 2nd Army began to clear enemy pockets 
west of the Meuse and had practically completed the task by early December. 
Concentration began on 13th December for what was known as the battle of the 
Rhineland, the object of which was to drive the enemy out of the area between the 
Meuse and Rhine by an offensive south-east from the Nijmegen bridgehead. But, on 
the 16th, the Germans launched their counter-offensive in the Ardennes.® 


But to revert to the administrative situation. The period from 1st October 
until the end of January, 1945, saw the development of the lines of communication 
and the formation of an advanced base in the area Antwerp—Brussels. This area had 
been reconnoitered directly after capture and selected because it was well served by 
road, rail, and canal, and contained much suitable accommodation. Until Antwerp 


5 Ibid (pp. 339 and 345) 
6 Tbid. (pp. 347 and 349.) 
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was opened the stocking of the depots was carried out by road and rail from the 
rear maintenance area in Normandy and the Channel ports. It was now decided 
that as soon as Antwerp was working the rear maintenance area should begin to 
close down, as also would certain of the Channel ports (see Appendix). 


By 21st September a double line was open from Rouen to Brussels and, on 
6th October, the line was through from the rear maintenance area to Eindhoven, 
while lines east from Tilburg and north from Eindhoven were opened. By the end of 
December the line reached Ravenstein on the Maas near Nijmegen, and a railway 
bridge was completed there on 4th February. Canals were gradually brought into 
operation to supplement other transport. The second oil pipe line across the Channel 
reached Boulogne in October and, extended by the end of the year to Calais, was 
delivering an average of 1,300 tons of petrol there daily. Pipe lines were laid forward 
from Calais and Ostend, via Ghent, reaching Emmerich on the Rhine in March, 1945, 
and Bocholt, east of that river, on 4th June. At the beginning of January, a reserve 
of 30 days’ petrol for the whole of the Allied forces had been built up. 


The British 2nd Army began stocking No. 8 Roadhead at Bourg Leopold on 
4th October, and the Canadian 1st Army opened No. 11 Roadhead on 3rd November 
at Tournhout. By the end of October, it was possible to dissolve ‘ Tranco’ and 
revert to normal organization of movement on the lines of communication. Early 
in December, corps railheads were established for supplies and petrol to reduce 
transport commitments and the risk of delay caused by frost affecting the roads. 
Winter clothing and accommodation had to be provided and, among other 
commodities, stone for road repairs and pitprops for the Belgian coal mines. At the 
end of December, 351 medium tanks, 105 25-pdr. guns, and various other items were 
lent to the Americans. On the other hand, considerable use was made of local 
resources for the supply of certain foodstuffs and manufactured articles. The 
provision of coal became a serious problem, solved in spite of the canals freezing in 


January. 


THE GERMAN COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


The Germans made a remarkable recovery. By late autumn they had succeeded 
in establishing a firm front and in limiting the invasion of their country to minor 
areas. By early December they had a force of some 70 divisions available, including 
15 panzer divisions of which eight had been refitted and kept in strategic reserve. 
The offensive was mounted in the Ardennes on a front of some 75 miles which was 
very thinly held by the U.S. 1st Army. Complete tactical surprise was gained, the 

- initiative secured, and a deep penetration made—in one sector German armour 
got to within a few miles of Dinant, some 50 miles from their start line. 


As the offensive obviously threatened the communications and main supply 
port of the British 21st Army Group and the U.S. 12th Ar:ny Group, the British 
XXX Corps was quickly moved to the area Louvain-St. Trond-Hassalt with detach- 
ments on the Meuse from Liége to Dinant and Givet. Furthermore, the British 
6th Airborne Division was sent from the U.K. by sea through Ostend and Calais to 
the Meuse, the move of the whole Division with skeleton transport being completed 
in about four days. There was no difficulty in supplying these formations from 
G.H.Q. depots in the Brussels area. The only effect on the build-up in the Nijmegen 
area was that movement forward of ammunition and warlike stores was stopped, 
though stone and construction materials continued to move. There was considerable 
congestion at first on the U.S. rail communications and on the quays at Antwerp. 
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This was due to the fact that they had no depots outside the dock area and had to 
cease sending supplies to their depots about Liége and to open new ones in the area 
Mons-Lille. 


The objectives of the offensive were the Allied supply depots in the Liége and 
Brussels area, as well as the base port of Antwerp. Hitler’s object was, it is said, to 
‘ Dunkirk the Allied armies in Belgium.’ The operation has been called ‘ The Great 
Gamble,’ for the Germans had insufficient resources to gain their objectives and their 
troops were neither so well trained nor so well led as in 1940. Not only were they 
short of petrol, they were faced with great difficulty in bringing forward what they 
had. But, such is chance in war, they were at one time within a few hundred yards of 
a dump of 3,000,000 gallons of petrol on the Walmes—Malmedy road. Capture and 
retention of even part of this would have solved their major problem at the time. 


During the first week of the offensive the weather hampered Allied air action, 
though successful attacks were made on rail communications east of the Rhine where 
the enemy’s main dumps were located. But as the weather cleared heavy attacks 
were made on railheads and road junctions. All these attacks caused dislocations 
of the railways, withdrawal of the railheads in the Eifel, the blocking of some roads, 
and destruction of vehicles. Short of petrol and transport, faced by a longer carry, 
yet forced to move only by night, the enemy became unable to lift the tonnage 
necessary to maintain the offensive and much armour was lost through lack of fuel. 
According to Speer, “‘ Transport difficulties were decisive in causing the swift break- 
down of the Ardennes offensive.” It would probably be nearer the truth to state 
that it was a major factor ; there were undoubtedly others. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE LAST ROUND 


A hundred miles of new roads were constructed and other preparations were 
made for the concentration about Nijmegen for the battle of the Rhineland due to 
begin on 8th February. Road movement of troops was especially heavy, as 
XXX Corps had to be moved from the Ardennes to the Nijmegen area—a complicated 
process not made easier by the state of the roads. The tonnage delivered by rail to 
this area during February reached the high figure of 343,838 tons, some of which was 
unloaded at railheads within three miles of the front line. The ammunition dumping 
programme was completed by 4th February, 14,200 tons being placed at gun positions 
and 22,700 tons at the British XXX and Canadian II Corps field maintenance centres, 


All preparations had to take into account those necessary for the next operation— 
the crossing of the Rhine and the advance into the heart of Germany.’ Plans were 
made weeks ahead for the delivery east of the Meuse of a very large tonnage of stores 
and ammunition, as well as some 118,000 tons of bridging material. Even while the 
battle of the Rhineland was still in progress, west to east communications, including 
road bridges across the Meuse, were developed. 


On 18th February, the move of the Canadian I Corps and the British 5th Division 
from Italy began. This involved the provision of transport and the manning of a 
chain of road and rail staging camps from Marseilles to Cambrai and Ath in Belgium, 
as well as complicated feeding arrangements. The rail journey took about three days, 
and that by road five days. The movement was completed during the second week in 
April. 





7 This will form the subject of a forthcoming article in the JouRNAL. 
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COMMENT 


During the eight months which had passed since the Allied armies had landed on 
the open beaches, they had fought their way to the Rhine. At the end of February, 
the British lines of communication were firmly established, hundreds of road and rail 
bridges had been built or repaired, railways had been rehabilitated, and reserves of 
supplies of all kinds established, including provision for the liberated countries. 
So far as the British 21st Army Group was concerned, planned operations were never 
held up for a single day by lack of administrative resources. 

This campaign confirmed the soundness of our established principles of 
administration. Modifications in method were introduced to meet changed conditions 
as, for instance, the army roadheads and field maintenance centres which increased 
flexibility. The forethought displayed throughout made a major contribution to 
success at all stages of the campaign, as did efficient execution at all levels. 
Administrative risks were taken which in the event proved justified, and the best use 
was made of available resources and of improvisation. 

The most influential administrative factor in the campaign was the need of 
ports. This is shown in the selection of the lodgement area, which included Cherbourg 
and the Brittany ports as well as suitable beaches for the landing and transit of men 
and stores. The risk of interference by weather was insured against to some extent 
by the use of the prefabricated harbour. However, throughout the late summer the 
most pressing administrative factor remained the limitations imposed by the lack of 
ports and the consequent length of the lines of communication. Thus the opening 
of Antwerp was of vital importance, not only owing to its situation and capacity 
but also because the winter gales would prohibit landing over the beaches. 

The pursuit from Normandy was hampered by insufficient transport to compete 
with the long haul necessary. This was worsened by the deployment of the Allied 
armies on a broad front with the consequent dispersal of administrative resources. 
Concentration of administrative capacity is a corollary to the principle of concentration 
of force. It must beso. A single rapid thrust in September, ‘‘ backed by the whole 
resources of the Allied armies,’’ might well have succeeded in reaching the Rhine and 
even in putting the Ruhr out of action. But the principle of concentration was 
ignored and the Allies moved towards the Rhine on a broad front and, being nowhere 
strong enough to gain decisive results quickly, were halted and the enemy given time 
to recover. 

Enemy attacks on our shipping, even in the early stages, produced negligible 
results. Their attempts to sever our communications with Antwerp and the Channel 
ports met with little success, largely because they lacked sufficient administrative and 
other resources for such an ambitious project. 

In spite of modern developments and of experience gained previous to the 
landing, the Germans appear to have clung to their ‘old theory that landings never 
have any prospect of great success in a highly developed country for the reason that 
superior numbers could be concentrated against the invaders by the network of 
railways more quickly than they could be reinforced by sea. This was shown to be a 
fallacy, first, by the use of large quantities of shipping, much of it special craft ; and 
secondly, by the reduction of enemy railways to a state of near chaos by air action. 


It has been pointed out that our maintenance methods were changed during the 
last war. In another great war they will be changed again. The principles of 
administration will remain but in method, perhaps, greater emphasis will have to be 
laid on flexibility, mobility, and simplicity. 
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APPENDIX 
PORTS CAPTURED AND USED BY 2IST ARMY GROUP 




































































Name | Captured} Opened | Closed Imports, etc. 
4h EE Ses me ba a 
Port-en-Bessin ... | 8 June | 11 June Bulk petrol. 
atta. t= ae ite Peaitoiirerel wie. 4 = 
Caen and | 9 July | 3 Sept. | Stores, coal, petrol and mails. 
Ouistreham | Export of stores to Antwerp and 
| U.K. from Jan. ’45. 
Dieppe ... sind thoy Biepte | 5 Sept. | 28 Dec. | Stores and coal. Mails up to Oct. 
ban ads ater soe 7a fs Be meta 
! | | | 
Le Havre 12 Sept. | | Badly damaged and not much nearer 
front than the rear maintenance 
| | area. Handed over to U.S. 
a | —s — 
Rouen... ... | 30 Aug. | 10 Sept. | | Coal. Petrol by pipe line from 
| | ,  Port-en-Bessin. 
cece nceilavled te llc" wieeteenates ve * 7 seemed lee = 
Boulogne... | 22 Sept. | 14 Oct. | 13 Jan. | General stores until Jan. ’45. Pipe 
line from Dungeness landed 
| | 28 Oct., continued on to Calais, 
|. opened there 5 Dec. 
Ot pcan Hos OF Bat Sh eager 
Calais... ... | 30 Sept. | 21 Nov. | Personnel. Train ferries. Petrol. 
Ostend ... x 9 Sept. | 28 Sept. | General stores and bulk petrol. 
These declined after the opening 
of Antwerp and it became chief 
| personnel port. Mails from Oct 
Antwerp ... ... | 4 Sept. | 26 Nov. | Shared with U.S. Bulk petrol and 
| all natures of stores. Shipments 
direct from America and Middle 
East. 
Ghent... Sei 5 Sept. | 19 Dec. | 22 Apr. | Petrol and general stores. Opened 


as an alternative to Antwerp. 





Note.—In the early stages the following ports were used to import coal: St. Brieuc, 
St. Malo, Granville, and Cherbourg. 








THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 


By Major EpGar O’BALLANCE 


"T= Egyptians claim that their Army is the oldest in the world and that 
stone carvings prove that over 5,000 years ago Egyptian soldiers fought in 
organized bodies and were armed with spears, throwing sticks, maces, and 
bows and arrows. Egyptian fighting men are mentioned with awe in the Bible, but 
in due course they were eclipsed by the Romans, after which their martial spirit 
seemed to disappear and we do not hear much of them again until the time of 
Mohammed Ali, the Albanian soldier of fortune, who set himself up as the Khedive of 
Egypt by military force. Finding his mercenary soldiers to be unreliable, he was 
forced to enlist-the felaheen, the Egyptian peasants, and by breathing some of his 
own fire into them, through the medium of European instructors, they put up a 
moderately good show on the battlefield, especially in Syria, where Mohammed Ali 
went campaigning in the early days of the 19th Century. 


The Arabi Rebellion, in which the Egyptian Army rose against the Khedive, 
brought about British intervention, and in the Battle of Tel El Kebir (1882) the 
Egyptians were defeated in 20 minutes. The old Egyptian Army, which was about 
46,000 strong, was then disbanded and a new one, under seconded British officers, 
was raised. At first, in their brushes with the Sudanese, the Egyptian troops did 
badly, but gradually their morale and fighting spirit was built up, and in a series of 
actions, culminating with the Battle of Omdurman (1898), although in nearly all 
cases they had to be bolstered up by the presence of British troops, they fought quite 
well. Several instances of very creditable conduct were recorded. After Omdurman, 
when the threat from the Sudan receded, the Egyptian Army was reduced to about 
16,000 men. 


In the first few years of the 20th Century the Army was starved of money and 
its strength sank to about 10,000 or slightly below. During the first World War, 
owing to the belief that the felaheen, although they had fought well against the 
Dervishes, were no match for the Turks, the fighting element of the.Egyptian Army 
was not increased to any great extent. However, units of auxiliaries were raised as 
transport and labour battalions, and the overall strength rose to about 20,000. Little 
extra fighting equipment or arms were allocated. 


After the war a move was made to mechanize part of the Army, and a start was 
made in 1920. Not much, however, could be done, chiefly because of lack of funds 
and the low priority the Army took in the eyes of the Egyptian politicians. The 
officers became discontented and affected by nationalistic and political contacts, and 
disturbances broke out in Sudan which culminated in the murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
the Sirdar. The Egyptian units stationed in Sudan were removed, and the six 
Sudanese battalions of the Egyptian Army were severed from it and formed into the 
completely independent Sudan Defence Force. Under British pressure the Egyptian 
Army was considerably reduced in strength in 1924, and for the next 12 years, 
neglected and starved, it lay mouldering. 


REBUILDING THE EGYPTIAN ARMY 


The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 freed the Egyptian Army from its former 
limitations and at once an effort was made to improve it. A British Military Mission 
was appointed to help to reorganize and train it, and the British supplied arms and 
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equipment, including automatic weapons. New battalions were raised, the military 
school was enlarged, and other schools of instruction set up. 

Money, however, was still short, and the lack of it retarded the plans for rapid 
expansion. Almost as important a handicap was the lack of healthy manpower. 
Conscription existed, and an effort was made to enforce it, but a large number of the 
conscripts, always well over 50 per cent., were unfit for service. In one year the 
percentage was over 80. 

In 1938 a light tank regiment was raised and some anti-aircraft units were 
formed. Other measures of mechanization followed slowly, and by 1939 the Egyptian 
Army was about 22,000 strong. 

During the second World War the Egyptian Army did not go into action against 
the Axis Powers, although she declared war in 1945. However, in the early days of 
the war units patrolled from Siwa to Sollum, and during Wavell’s first advance into 
Cyrenaica every available Egyptian army vehicle, and driver, was used by the British 
to get forward. 

In 1940 the Egyptian general staff planned to raise the strength of their Army 
to 100,000. It proved too ambitious a plan, and by 1943 it had to be drastically 
reduced. By the end of the war the Army’s ‘ paper ’ strength was 50,000, though the 
true figure was nearer 20,000, or even less. In 1945 Egypt obtained from Britain 
large quantities of artillery, aircraft, scout cars, bren carriers, and other military 
equipment, as well as ammunition, and the threat to estab!is) a Jewish state in 
Palestine, coupled with the fact that Egypt aspired to lead the Arab League, gave 
impetus and priority to rearming. 

The British Military Mission left in 1947. 


THE PALESTINE WAR 


When Britain laid down the Palestine Mandate in May, 1948, the state of Israel 
came into being overnight. At once the Regular armies of the adjacent Arab states 
marched in for the kill, Egypt included. The much-vaunted and boosted ‘ paper’ 
figures were exposed, and it was only with great difficulty that Egypt was able to 
muster 10,000 men to form an expeditionary force. 

The Egyptian force, invading Palestine from the south, split into two brigades, 
one advancing along the coast and the other inland. The coastal brigade moved 
along the line of the road and railway, overrunning three small Israeli settlements and 
by-passing others, finally bumping the Israeli Army near Isdud. The Egyptians 
pushed the Israelis back a little way and were preparing to launch a set-piece attack 
when the First Truce halted all movement. The other Egyptian brigade moved 
through Arab territory via Beersheba to Hebron, which it took over from the Arab 
Legion of Trans-Jordan, and from where it moved to Bethlehem. It had several 
skirmishes on the outskirts of Jerusalem. Such fighting as had taken place had been 
mainly in favour of the Egyptians and their morale was fairly high, although the 
military machine groaned loudly under the strain. 

During the First Truce the Egyptian force was built up to about 15,000, and 
consisted basically of 15 battalions of infantry, two tank regiments, and three 
regiments of artillery. On r1th July, when the fighting broke out again, the Egyptians 
had little difficulty in repulsing an Israeli attack. No other fighting of any note 
occurred on the Egyptian front before the Second Truce was enforced by the United 


Nations on 18th July. The Egyptian Army remained in occupation of all southern 
Palestine from Isdud to Bethlehem. 
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The Egyptians, however, were very ‘ road bound ’ and they settled down on the 
ground in the shape of a huge hollow square, the sides of which rested on existing roads. 
Inside this ‘ square’ were a number of Israeli settlements which had been ignored, 
and it was in an effort to make contact with them that the Israelis launched a large- 
scale attack in October. This time they were better armed and organized, and a 
division, about 15,000 strong, of their best troops, the Palmach, broke through the 
Egyptian defensive line after some extremely hard fighting and gradually widened 
the gap they had made. One Egyptian defensive sector, which became known as 
the Faluja Pocket, still held out although isolated and heavily attacked. The United 
Nations once more succeeded in enforcing a cease-fire. 


Because of difficulties made by the Israelis in supplying the isolated Faluja 
Pocket during the cease-fire, the Egyptians began an offensive designed to relieve it. 
But in the subsequent fighting, in which about equal numbers were engaged on both 
sides, the Egyptians were roughly bundled out of Palestine into Sinai and were 
compelled to ask for a truce. In spite of determined Israeli attacks to reduce it, the 
Faluja Pocket still defiantly held out. 


This Egyptian defeat was due mainly to poor leadership, faulty staff work, bad 
tactics, and bad planning, but perhaps the key to it all was the fact that the conduct 
and training of the officers left much to be desired. When their officers stayed with 
them the felaheen fought well, especially in defence, but when left alone they were no 
match for the Israelis. 

THE New REGIME 

Officially and publicly, corruption was blamed for the Egyptian defeats at the 

hands of the Israelis and, in the upheaval that followed, King Farouk was deposed 


and a new régime consisting of the ‘ Young Officers ’ assumed power. General Neguib 
was first in control until he was finally ousted by Colonel Nasser. 


Serious attention was given to overhauling and preparing the Army for the 
‘second round.’ In 1950, Great Britain, America, and France, produced their 
Tripartite Declaration, aimed at restricting deliveries of arms to the Middle East 
countries in an effort to prevent an arms race. Under this declaration a limited amount 
of military equipment was sold to Egypt. But she wanted more, much more. Failure 
to get them from the West caused her suddenly, in 1955, to turn to Czechoslovakia, 
where she concluded an arms deal to the value of $360,000,000. To the consternation 
of Israel, Soviet-type tanks, vehicles, arms, and other equipment began to pour into 
Egypt. 

The bulk of the Egyptian Army, which by this time had been built up to a 
strength of about 100,000 or slightly more, not including the Home Guard, was 
either in the Gaza Strip or in eastern Sinai, which was being prepared as a spring- 
board for an invasion of Israel. It was composed of about 10 infantry brigades with 
supporting arms ; there was in addition an armoured brigade, with two more in the 
process of formation. 

THE SINAI CAMPAIGN, 1956 

The withdrawal of financial support by America from Nasser’s pet project, the 
Aswan Dam, led to his nationalization of the Suez Canal. This in turn led to acute 
international tension and precautionary moves by the West. The assembly of an 


Anglo-French force in Cyprus caused Nasser to withdraw about half his troops into 
the Nile Valley area, leaving only about 30,000 in the Gaza Strip and eastern Sinai. 
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The Israelis, fearful at Egypt’s military threat, seized the opportunity created by 
this tension to launch a short, sharp campaign with the object of pushing the 
Egyptians back and of holding part of Sinai as a bargaining counter. From the 
southern Negev, on 29th October, 1956, the Israelis struck out with six brigades, 
having a total strength of about 30,000 men. Israeli paratroopers were dropped near 
a pass on the Pilgrim’s Way, a few miles from Suez, then an armoured brigade, after 
overcoming a frontier post, raced across country to reinforce them. An Egyptian 
counter-attack was put in but had little success. 


Another Israeli armoured column advanced upon Abu Aweigila, the key to the 
Egyptian defensive system and defended by an armoured and an infantry brigade. 
Here the Egyptians fought well and the Israelis were held off. A tank battle developed 
which had the Israelis guessing for a few hours and in which both sides had numerous 
vehicle casualties. The Egyptian artillery fire was especially well directed and 
accurate, and it succeeded in pinning the Israeli infantry down. The fighting lasted 
all that day and well on into the night. The next day the Egyptians launched their 
one big counter-attack which, although it had some measure of success at first, 
eventually petered out ; though the day ended with the Egyptians still shooting back 
strongly. 

Foiled in breaking through the defences by direct attack, the Israelis began an 
encircling movement, though the Egyptian artillery still made them keep their 
distance. The strain was beginning to tell, however, and some Egyptian officers 
began to desert their men. That night the Israelis broke through at one point, and 
the subsequent demoralization caused the exodus of Egyptian officers to increase to 
such an extent that the defence became thoroughly disorganized. The result was 
that by dawn on 2nd November Abu Aweigila was practically deserted and the 
Israelis had little difficulty in occupying it. Had the Egyptian officers been made of 
sterner stuff Abu Aweigila might have held out indefinitely in spite of its poor tactical 
position. When properly led the Egyptian soldiers fought well ; for example, in one 
company of 130 men over 80 were killed. 


Another Israeli column by-passed the battle raging around Abu Aweigila and 
struck north at Rafah, which it took after a short struggle. Then all the available 
Israeli armour closed in and smothered El Arish. After this, mobile troops raced 
westwards towards the Canal, halting about ten miles short of it. They met practically 
no opposition, for the whole of the Egyptian force had by this time become completely 
disorganized. Realizing the situation, Nasser gave orders for all his men to withdraw 
back into the Nile Valley and to bring all the equipment they could possibly salvage. 


Meanwhile another Israeli column was moving southwards along the shore of the 
Gulf of Akaba. It met little opposition and by 5th November the Israelis were in 
possession of the whole of the Sinai Peninsula. 


It is openly apparent that the collapse of the Egyptian Army and the poor show 
that it put up generally were due almost entirely to the desertion of the troops by their 
regimental officers. Where the officers remained, the Egyptian troops fought well. 
As a whole, the Sinai campaign indicated that the military capabilities of Egypt had 
been greatly overrated. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH LANDINGS 


Much has been written about this operation, and it is not proposed to waste space 
by repeating what happened. However, it should again be remembered that on 
occasions the Egyptians fought well, and there is the example of the Military 
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Governor of Port Said wishing to surrender but not being allowed to do so by his men. 
As in Sinai, the Egyptian soldiers collapsed when deserted by their officers, who with 
a few solitary exceptions were never keen to stay where the shot and shell were hottest. 


LATER EVENTS 


Events after the Sinai campaign and the Anglo-French landings showed that 
Nasser’s position in Egypt was more stable than had been expected and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the majority of the nation, in all walks of life, are not fairly 
solidly behind him. His able propaganda machine has seen to that. A small fly, 
however, appeared in the ointment when, in April, 1957, there was an attempted 
military coup d'état against him. It failed, but there may, of course, be another. 
Should it succeed, the pattern might change overnight. In the meantime, however, 
it must be assumed that Nasser is firmly in the saddle, and we must base our deduc- 
tions on this premise. 


Owing to strict censorship and military reticence, coupled with blatantly mis- 
leading propaganda, it is difficult to know with any degree of accuracy what has 
happened'to the Egyptian Army since its defeat. Shipments of Soviet-type equipment 
have been resumed, and perhaps it can be assumed that this steady trickle has by now 
more than made up for the losses in the Sinai campaign. In March, 1957, for example, 
Nasser paraded his 4th Armoured Division in Cairo for the benefit of King Saud, and 
although only about the equivalent of two armoured brigades were on view, they 
were amply equipped with armour and vehicles. 


The changeover to Soviet-type equipment, coupled with a reorganization 
possibly on Soviet or German lines, must now be about complete. The casualties in 
the Sinai fighting were fairly small, and it is reasonable to assume that Nasser must 
still have an army of about 100,000 trained men at his disposal. 


There is no evidence of any scaling down of armaments or of any change of 
policy towards Israel. Indeed, all the signs are present that the Egyptian Army is 
being prepared to fight again. Further proof of this was given when on Army Day, 
23rd July, 1957, celebrating the fifth anniversary of rule by the military junta, a 
formidable display of tanks, guns, rocket launchers, and other equipment was put on 
parade for all to see. At least go per cent. of it was Soviet material. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


When considering the Egyptian Army there are a number of special factors to 
bear in mind, a few of which are listed below. 

(a) Officer Material. This is the weakest link in the whole Army. Egypt is 
extremely badly off for sound officer material, for the educated class traditionally 
hate the desert and despise the felaheen. It will take some time to change this 
outlook. Nasser, realizing this weakness, had gone to some pains to try to build up 
an officers’ corps on the German pattern, but the Sinai campaign showed that little 
progress had been made in this direction. Undoubtedly he is still trying. Quietly 
he has put a heavy hand on some of the worst cases, and it is admitted that ‘ a number 
of officers’ have been courtmartialled for their recent conduct in the field. But it 
needs a fresh generation of young officers, toughened and trained in the desert and 
with a completely new outlook towards the felaheen and to their responsibilities 
generally, to put real fighting backbone into the Army. Perhaps foreign mercenary 
officers, suitably disguised with Arab names, may be brought in to stiffen the attack 
next time. 
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(6) The Felaheen. On previous occasions, when properly led, the felaheen have 
fought extremely well, and there are many instances of individual bravery recorded 
in the recent fighting against the Israelis. But first-class leadership is an essential. 
The felaheen are slow-thinking, badly educated, and show little initiative. Although 
they can be resolute in defence, generally they do not possess the soldierly qualities 
one looks for and expects of country-bred peasants. Another weakness is the 


absence of a sound ‘ non-commissioned officer class,’ and to build one up may take 
another generation. 


Will the felaheen fight next time ? The answer is, “ Yes, if properly led.” But 
at present there is a lack of that essential mutual respect and trust between officer 
and man. Whenever the officers remained with their men, as has been noted, they 
put up a good show, so it may not be wise to dismiss their fighting capacity with a 
wave of the hand. Ifa sufficient number of foreign mercenary officers were intermixed, 
the felaheen might indeed exceed expectations in the future. From a nationalistic 
point of view there may be some opposition to employing foreign officers, but Nasser is 
shrewd and practical enough to make use of all means necessary to obtain his ends. 


(c) Lack of Technicians. Lack of education and the general backwardness of the 
felaheen make the training of technicians a long, tedious process. Egypt has an acute 
shortage of personnel able to man and repair radar and suchlike instruments, and it 
will be some time, at least five years and more probably ten, before this deficiency is 
made good. This handicap severely curtails the potential use of the huge quantities 


of Soviet equipment she possesses. Perhaps foreign volunteers will be the only 
course open to her. 


(a) Strategy and Tactics. A number of German experts were engaged in advising 
and training the Egyptian Army, but Nasser failed to listen to them last time. He 
may now have learned his lesson. Reports indicate that now, in addition to the 
Germans, a number of Soviet advisers and technicians are in Egypt. The deduction 
could be that any future operations may follow a different pattern. Nasser has said 
that the Sinai campaign took place at the worst possible time from his point of view, 
as the Army was deep in the middle of not only a changeover of weapons and 
equipment, but also of new techniques and tactics. 


(e) Morale. This is always the prime factor and, surprisingly enough, the morale 
of the Egyptian Army is reported still to be high in spite of its recent defeats. This 
is because propaganda has insisted that Egyptian soldiers, alone and unaided, held 
at bay the might of Britain and France, as well as that of Israel. This fallacy is 
carefully nurtured and is believed. Such defeats as happened are put down to 
treachery and not to lack of ability. 


THE FUTURE 


The deep hostility, not always fully realized, that exists between the Arabs and 
the Israelis precludes any possibility of permanent peace, at least for the time being, 
and there may be irruptions, large and small, in the Middle East for some years. 
Nasser, shrewd, ambitious, and anxious to gain prestige, will want to play a prominent 
part, so the Egyptian Army may well be embroiled again before long. 


World conditions today are such that the Great Powers and the United Nations 
would clamp down upon any outbreak of hostilities for fear it might spark off a 
third world war. Any fighting would be only of short duration—a few days, a week, 
or perhaps a fortnight. 
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What sort of show will the Egyptian Army put up? Will it ever be able to 
defeat the Israelis? There is little doubt that, if given a clear course, the Israelis are 
fully capable of defeating the Egyptians—but not, as many think, in a few days. 
It may take them up to a month or even more. As Israel is largely dependent upon 
Western aid to exist, she is highly susceptible to economic sanctions, and it is fairly 
certain that she would not be allowed to fight on for that length of time unless 
conditions were unusual. 


Provided that the main Egyptian defences are based on a better tactical lay-out 
than they were last time, the Egyptian Army should manage to remain intact, 
though it may have to fall back. Next time the Israelis may find the going much 
harder, and the Egyptians should certainly be able to hold the line of the high ground, 
about 40 miles-east of the Suez Canal. This was where the Germans advised Nasser 
to make his main defensive positions last time. 

One may therefore conclude with the probable deduction that, in the case of an 
attack on Egypt by Israel, the Army may give ground, though it may be wrong to 
assume that it would withdraw at the same speed as it did last time. For offensive 
operation$ its capabilities would depend upon the number of foreign mercenary 
officers and ‘ volunteers ’ employed with it. 














ABERCROMBY’S EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1801 


By LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER D. WHEELER, R.N. 


, GYPT is the most important country in the world,’’ remarked Napoleon 

Piss his first interview with the Governor of St. Helena. The ex-Emperor 

was always fond of sweeping generalizations, but on this occasion he was 

only repeating an expressed conviction of nearly 20 years standing. It is one which 
we should hesitate to refute today. 


The few years preceding the Treaty of Amiens are particularly interesting in 
the history of Anglo-French relations, for they saw the emergence of Napoleon 
first as a military Commander of exceptional merit and then as a national leader 
endowed with unquestioned authority. For Great Britain it was a period in which, 
at tinies without allies or troops of her own on the continent, she fought a stubborn 
delaying action against a France which had lost its first revolutionary fervour and 
was now following a frankly imperialistic policy. 

In 1797 Napoleon, fresh from his triumphs in Italy, submitted his plan for a 
campaign in the Middle East to the Directory. It was accepted and in the following 
year, profiting by a temporary absence of the British fleet off Toulon, the expedi- 
tionary force set sail for Egypt. After seizing Malta on the way, Napoleon landed 
at Alexandria in July and soon made himself master of the more civilized parts of 
the Province. The Egypt of those days, although a nominal dependency of Turkey, 
was a distracted country lacking both a national entity and the ability or the will 
to defend itself. ' 

Nelson’s destruction of the French fleet off Aboukir in the following month and 
the subsequent close blockade of the Levant coast meant that the Army of the Nile 
was thrown entirely on its own resources. Without control of the sea communications 
to France it was deprived of the chance of exploiting its initial success. 


Official opinion in England considered that the reconquest of the Province 
could be left to its Turkish overlords and that the French invaders must be doomed 
to a rapid extinction. This was not the case ; Napoleon and his successors in com- 
mand were able to consolidate these early conquests and to live off the land while 
defeating, with almost contemptuous ease, all Turkish attempts to dislodge them. 
Although it would be wrong to describe their position in Egypt as a comfortable one, 
it at length became evident that they would be able to maintain themselves there 
until faced by more disciplined forces than the wild Turkish levies and the desert 
tribes. So, after an abortive attempt to achieve an evacuation by diplomacy, it 
was decided that British troops must be landed to capture and occupy the coastal 
towns. 


The Government’s instructions to this effect reached the Mediterranean at a 
singularly inopportune moment. Abercromby, the Army Commander, and Keith, 
the naval Commander-in-Chief, were both at Gibraltar after an unsuccessful com- 
bined attempt to destroy the Spanish arsenal at Cadiz. Each blamed the other for 
the fiasco, and it cannot be said that a spirit of eager optimism prevailed among the 
assembled fleet of ships and transports. 


The General was a good officer, but he had been conditioned by an almost 
unbroken series of failures to a state of confirmed pessimism. With no reliable 
intelligence of the strength or disposition of the French forces in Egypt, without 
maps, and sadly deficient in artillery, he may perhaps be readily excused for 
regarding the whole idea as ‘‘ rash and ill-judged.”’ 
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However, the two commanders composed their differences and left Gibraltar 
for a port closer to their objective where they could decide on a plan of operation. 
In this it was evident that the Navy must play a great share, for not only would 
Abercromby be dependent on Keith for the protection of his long sea communications 
and for the supply of stores and ammunition, but he must also look to him for shore 
and shipborne gun support and for the provision of topographical and political intelli- 
gence. One man in particular was at hand for this purpose, Commodore Sir Sydney 
Smith, the defender of Acre, who had been a lone wolf in the Levant for the last 
three years. An unusual type of sailor-diplomat of great ability and eccentric 
temperament, he had had many successes and as many reverses but had accumu- 
lated a vast fund of practical knowledge and ideas in the process. 


Largely owing to his advice, it was decided that the initial landing should be at 
Aboukir, 12 miles east of Alexandria, with the immediate objective of capturing the 
town or at least of cutting its communications with Cairo. An advanced base at 
Marmarice on the Turkish mainland was selected, and the fleet of warships and 
transports arrived there in the early part of January, 1801, some two months before 
the weather would be suitable for a landing. 


Abercromby was grateful for this respite. His troops had been on board for many 
weeks and needed the time to stretch their legs and to get to know their commanders. 
Both he and Keith were convinced that there must be no repetition of Cadiz, and 
that it was essential to agree on a clear and workable plan for disembarkation. 


Abercromby was deservedly popular with his troops and lost no opportunity 
of improving their morale and efficiency. In general it was a busy and profitable 
time, although it soon became apparent that little reliance could be placed on 
Turkish co-operation; their promised naval support did not materialize, while 
Keith found the greatest difficulty in obtaining small boats to serve as assault craft. 


The fleet, by now comprising 175 vessels of all types, eventually left Marmarice 
in the third week in February and ran into a strong northerly gale which made an 
immediate landing impossible. It was not until 8th March, a week after anchoring 
off Aboukir, that the assault could be mounted, and by that time all chance of surprise 
had been lost. Sufficient small craft had, however, been assembled for a simultaneous 
lift for 6,000 troops, and it was hoped that these would be enough to overwhelm the 
defending forces. 


In the event, the landing proved’ to be a copybook operation. As the flotillas 
of small craft moved inshore in three lines on their long pull to the beach, they were 
supported by gunboats on either flank and these kept down the fire of the forts and 
blockhouses. The French had mustered about 2,000 men on the sandhills com- 
manding the beaches. These resisted stubbornly, while their artillery caused many 
casualties in the first wave, but by the end of the first day they had been dislodged 
from their positions, and the British Army, with its first objectives achieved, was 
ashore and occupying a compact bridgehead. The next fortnight was, however, 
critical. A return of the bad weather delayed the landing of stores and guns, and 
Abercromby was prevented from exploiting his initial success by an almost complete 
lack of cavalry. The French had constructed strong defensive positions to the east 
of the town and they now withdrew towards these, leaving our troops to follow 
slowly. By 2oth March, the advance had been halted in the sand outside tie outer 
perimeter, and Abercromby was Seriously considering re-embarking when a report 
was received that Menou, the French Commanding General, had arrived at 
Alexandria with re-inforcements and intended to attack on the next day. 
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This proved to be the case. The battle began before dawn and ended in a clear 
victory for our troops who, with naval support, repelled all French attempts to 
break through to the beachhead. The morning of the 22nd found the enemy back 
in their lines, having lost over 4,000 men. Owing as much to the inept generalship 
of Menou as to the steadiness and tenacity of our troops, the French had missed 
their only cpnortunity of dislodging us. They were to remain from now on com- 
pletely on the defensive. 


On the British side, too, the cost had not been light and among the 1,300 killed 
and wounded was Abercromby himself. With the death of this staunch old warrior 
the command devolved upon General Hutchinson, an able officer with a strange 
manner, who was fated to quarrel with admirals, generals, and Turks alike. Under 
him, the expedition lost the cohesion which had been so happy a feature of the 
initia] stages. 

Considering that a direct assault on Alexandria would be too costly, Hutchinson 
resolved to contain the defenders and to devote himself to the capture of the Delta 
area. Having flooded a dry lake bed to the south of the town, he turned east and 
by the middle of May had taken Rosetta, Damietta, and Rahmanieh, the key position 
at the base of the Delta. He then ordered an advance on Cairo itself in order to link 
up with the Grand Vizier’s Army, which was already encamped before the city. 
This decision was fiercely contested by the other military and naval commanders, 
with whom rancours and jealousies were already at a high pitch. The Nile was due 
for its annual inundation, the Navy was growing impatient and unwilling to risk the 
added commitment of a Nile Flotilla, and the Turkish and Egyptian support troops 
were hopelessly divided by personal feuds. 


It is much to the General’s credit that, in spite of these factors, he persisted in 
his plan of operation and carried it to a successful conclusion. On reaching Cairo, the 
British troops were received more as liberators than as conquerors by a garrison 
which was overjoyed at the opportunity of a safe return to France. An honourable 
capitulation was arranged without a battle, and victors and vanquished alike 
abaudoned the capital to the tender mercies of the Vizier’s troops and marched 
back together towards the coast. The Nile rose 32 feet a few days after they had 
reached Damietta : there had been little time to spare. 


The end of the campaign was now not far distant. As soon as he was ready, 
Hutchinson launched a combined assault on Alexandria, where there was still a 
considerable French force. A detachment was landed by the Navy to the west of 
the town, and once this had consolidated its position Menou realized that the 
situation was hopeless and offered only a token resistance. The terms of a capitulation 
were agreed on 6th September, just six months after the landing, and were hurriedly 
sent back to England. The bearers of the good news were Abercromby’s son and 
Sir Sidney Smith, who characteristically enough arrived at the Admiralty in full 
Turkish ceremonial dress surmounted by an immense pair of moustaches. 


On the British side the operation had been carefully planned and well conducted, 
It justly did much to restore the reputation and confidence of an Army which had 
had many unfortunate experiences in the past but would gain greater glory in the 
Peninsula during the coming years. We may, however, question if it would have 
gone so smoothly had the French been commanded by Napoleon or Kléber. 


Although the main brunt of the campaigning had been borne by the forces 
landed from the Mediterranean—with the questionable assistance of various Turkish 
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and Arab groups—there were two other distinct but co-ordinated British expeditions 
which also had some influence on the outcome. 


In 1798, the Government had despatched a small squadron to the Red Sea to 
watch over the sea route between Suez and India. Although he found no ships to 
fight, Admiral Blanchett was able to exert a continuous threat on the flank of the 
Army of the Nile and to make diplomatic and commercial contacts with the local 
Arabs which were later to prove valuable. In July, 1800, Dundas and Spencer, the 
Ministers chiefly responsible for the direction of the war, saw an opportunity of 
building on these slender beginnings and arranged for reinforcements to be sent to 
the area. One group came from England via the Cape under the command of Home 
Popham, an original and imaginative naval officer of the same school as Sydney 
Smith ; the other, consisting of a first detachment of 6,000 men, was drawn from 
India. Two expeditions went into Egypt. Colonel Lloyd’s camel corps disembarked 
at Suez in April, 1801, and, after an adventurous march into the unknown, reached 
the Grand Vizier’s camp outside Cairo just a fortnight before the French capitulation. 
The news of its progress had helped to influence Hutchinson’s decision to continue 
his march on the capital. Baird, with the main body, started from Kosseir, 300 miles 
farther south and crossed to the upper reaches of the Nile. Arriving at Alexandria 
too late to join in the fighting, he nevertheless provided the Commander-in-Chief 
with a welcome reserve of force. Historians have regarded this widespread plan as 
being too ambitious for a time in which orders from London to the Red Sea took 
a full year to arrive. It does, however, show the flexibility which an absolute control 
of sea communications can give to strategy. These were small forces, operating 
thousands of miles from their nearest base in territories hostile to Europeans, yet 
they were able to exert an influence on events quite out of proportion to their size 
and power. 


While the Army was engaged ashore, Keith remained with his fleet off the 
Egyptian coast acting, as he put it, “‘ like an agent of transports and with the French 
fleet at sea.’’ He had many cares. Napoleon, conscious that his Army was doomed 
unless it could be reinforced, spared no effort to break the blockade. Invoking a 
secret clause in the recent Treaty with Naples, he threw fresh troops into southern 
Italy in order to build up an entrepét for Egypt. To his admirals in the Mediterranean, 
Ganteaume and Linois, was entrusted the task of forcing a convoy through from 
Toulon ; in one sortie Ganteaume actually reached the coast only a few miles west 
of Alexandria, but a landing attempt ended in failure. French naval morale was low 
and the Admiral had no intention of risking an engagement with Keith’s fleet. 


In the early part of 1801 the attitude of Russia was giving us cause for concein. 
Although recently allied to Britain, the Czar Paul had been encouraged by Napoleon 
to think seriously of a partition of Turkey with France and to form an armed 
neutrality directed against British rights of search and blockade at sea. The inter- 
vention of the Russian Black Sea fleet in the central or eastern Mediterranean was a 
distinct possibility until Paul’s assassination caused another reversal of Imperial 
policy. 


Keith was not one of our greatest admirals. An unimaginative man, he made 
no attempt to emulate the Nelson touch and commanded at most the grudging 
respect, but certainly not the devotion, of his subordinates. During the Egyptian 
campaign his co-operation with the Army, however reluctant, was complete. With 
6,000 of his seamen serving ashore or in the flotillas, with long and precarious com- 
munications, and with the added task of evacuating the whole Army of the Nile to 
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France, he was indeed confronted with a variety of tasks, and deserves a generous 
measure of credit for the fact that these were successfully surmounted. After the 
capture of Alexandria, Hutchinson wrote, ‘‘ the labour of the Navy has been con- 
tinued and excessive ; it has not been of one day or one week, but months together 
in the Bay of Aboukir, in the new inundation, and on the Nile for 160 miles. They 
have been employed without intermission and have submitted to many privations 
with a cheerfulness and patience highly creditable to them and advantageous to the 
public service.” 

The political effects of the surrender of the French were not great; peace 
negotiations had been in progress for some months and Napoleon was able to conclude 
them before the British Government had definite news of their final victory. By 
“renouncing ’ his claim to Egypt, he was able to retain benefits elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean. 


On the conclusion of peace, General Hutchinson found himself confronted with a 
series of difficult problems. At the outset of the campaign, when an auxiliary cavalry 
force was an urgent necessity, he had struck a bargain with the Mamelukes by which, 
in return for their present assistance, he had given an assurance of future support. 
By our Treaty of 1799 with Turkey we had renounced all idea of political control in 
Egypt and had agreed that British troops stationed there would be solely for use against 
the French. It soon became apparent that the Turks had no intention of restoring 
the Mamelukes to their former semi-independent status and that they were determined 
to crush their power for good. Hutchinson was therefore faced with a choice of evils 
and was eventually compelled to intervene in the civil war. His action postponed a 
massacre but effectively destroyed our good relations with the Turks, who became 
from then on deeply suspicious of our motives. 


The internal situation in Egypt deteriorated further during the course of 1802, 
but the British troops, by now withdrawn into Alexandria, were no longer masters 
of the situation and were forced to stand by powerlessly while the country became a 
battlefield of warring factions. Napoleon’s agents were quick to take advantage of 
this development and represented France as a true friend of Turkey and Islam, who 
was always prepared to lend assistance if needed. 


The British Government made various apologetic attempts to mediate in Egypt 
and to re-establish the alliance with Turkey. These were completely without success 
and the Alexandria garrison was withdrawn in March, 1803, only a few months before 
the renewal of war with France made their presence again highly desirable. 


So ended the first episode in the tangled skein of Anglo-French relations in 
Egypt. It left Napoleon more than ever convinced that his destiny lay in the East, 
while the British Government was now determined to control this land bridge to 
[India by some means or other. 


During their expeditions both parties had found that the Turks and Arabs, 
although easy to defeat in a pitched battle, were extremely difficult to control 
politically. The net result was that each had denied the other the use of the area, 
and had facilitated the emergence of a leader, who, although a European by birth, 
was close enough to the East to pose as a national liberator. The stage was set for 
Mahomet Ali. 





THE GERMAN AIRBORNE ATTACK ON BELGIUM 
IN MAY, 1940 


By Lieut.-Cotonet I. H. Lyatt Grant, M.C., R.E. 


IRBORNE Forces were first used on a large scale in war during the German 
Aw on Holland and Belgium in May, 1940. Although the airborne side 
of the attack on Holland, the major airborne effort, only partially achieved 
its aim, the smaller attack on Belgium was a brilliant success. Accounts of this 
latter operation were published during the war, but they were based on German news 
releases and guesswork and were naturally very inaccurate. Recently, however, a 
German officer? who took part in the operation has written a very full account from 
the German side, and, by adding information obtained from Belgian sources®, it is now 
possible to get a clear picture of what occurred. From this it appears that the German 
claim that this operation was, of its size, perhaps the most successful airborne 
operation of the war is not extravagant ; that it was also the first is remarkable. 
Here is the story. 


THE BACKGROUND 


In 1940 Belgium was a small neutral country poised between two mighty 
opposing armies li*e a nut in a nutcracker. Although well aware that one army was 
friendly and the other potentially hostile she was determined to provide no excuse 
for invasion and hence resolutely refused to allow any Allied forces to enter Belgium. 
For their part the Germans gave frequent protestations of friendship ; but Belgium 
was not deceived and made what preparations she could to meet the expected attack. 


The Belgian plan for the defence of their country was to hold a delaying position 
on the Albert Canal for long enough to enable the British and French forces to move 
forward to their aid, and then to withdraw to a main Allied defensive position 
covering Antwerp and Brussels (the National Redoubt or Dyle Line). The delaying 
position was covered by a forward line of outposts except in the ten-mile sector 
opposite Maastricht ; here the Albert Canal ran close to the Dutch border and no 
outposts were possible. 


When the Germans started planning their offensive in the West in 1939 their first 
intention was to make their main thrust through Belgium. The Maastricht sector 
was chosen for the break-in, both because the bridges over the River Maas and 
Albert Canal were on the most direct route to Brussels, and because the lack of 
outposts allowed surprise to be more easily gained in this sector. - General Student, 
who commanded all German airborne forces at this time, had some 4,500 trained 
parachutists under his command. It was decided to drop the bulk of these deep 
into Belgium with the very enterprising task of seizing and occupying a part of the 
National Redoubt before either the Belgians or the Allies could reach it. At the 
same time a small force was to capture the three bridges over the Albert Canal 
opposite Maastricht to ensure a rapid break-in. It was later decided, however, to 
switch the main German attack to the South, through the Ardennes, and to commit 
the bulk of the parachute forces to operations in Holland. 











1 Major Schacht, of the Federal Ministry of Defence, to whom the author is indebted 
for much of the information in the article. 

2 Particularly from Lieut.-Colonel Lutens of the Belgian Army Historical Section, 
to whom the author expresses his thanks. 
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The final position therefore was that the German Sixth Army, with 20 divisions, 
was to attack through Belgium. This attack was to be spearheaded by a small 
airborne assault designed to capture intact the three bridges over the Albert Canal 
opposite Maastricht. 


THE BELGIAN DEFENCES 


The Belgians realized that the sector opposite Maastricht was a vital one. The 
defences in this area were based on the Albert Canal which for practically the whole 
sector ran in a deep cutting forming a formidable obstacle some 350 feet wide. There 
were three bridges over the canal, at Veldvezelt, Vroenhofen, and Canne. The area 
was defended by the 7th Infantry Division with three brigades up, one bridge being 
in each brigade sector, and the whole position was supported by the powerful artillery 
fort of Eben Emael. A serious weakness in the defences was the lack of armour. 
Belgium possessed few tanks and it was decided to retain those she had in the main 
position on the Dyle. 


Fort Eben Emael had been built in 1934 at the same time as the Albert Canal. 
In 1914 the Belgian forts around Liége had been battered into submission by the 
heavy German siege guns. The Belgians were determined that this should not occur 
again and so Eben Emael had been made immensely strong by tunnelling into a rocky 
hill. The living quarters, workshops, and magazines were all in the heart of the hill, and 
shafts containing ammunition hoists and a spiral staircase ran up through the rock 
to the heavy concrete gun emplacements on the surface. These emplacements had 
walls and roofs about four feet thick of reinforced concrete. The armament was 
light by modern standards and consisted of 12x75 mm. guns in casements and 
4 X 75 mm.and 2 X 120mm. guns in revolving armoured cupolas. One side of the 
fort fell sheer 200 feet into the canal. The other three sides were protected by 
inundations, barbed wire, and anti-tank ditches all covered from massive concrete 
bunkers. The Belgians considered, rightly, that the fort was very well defended 
against any land attack. 


At each bridge the close defences were practically the same and consisted of a 
company position on the near bank of the bridge and a small post on the far bank. 
Incorporated in these defences were four massive concrete pillboxes. One, containing 
an anti-tank gun, was close beside the road at the near end of the bridge. The other 
three were down the embankment on the edge of the canal ; one immediately below 
the bridge and one on each flank some 500 yards away. These three contained 
medium machine guns. The bridge at Canne was an exception. “This was one of the 
few places where there was no embankment to the canal, and the bunker containing 
the anti-tank gun was set back into a hillside about 100 yards from the bridge. 


The frontier bridges were in fact prepared for demolition from September, 1938. 
Unfortunately, in August, 1939, a large bridge across the River Maas at Liége blew up 
unexpectedly, during a thunderstorm, apparently as the result of induced currents in 
the electrical firing system. It was therefore decided to dispense with electrical 
firing and all bridges were organized for firing with safety fuse and detonating cord, 
making instantaneous firing in an emergency difficult. Authority to fire the three 
bridges was retained at a high level ; for the two northern bridges it was invested in 
the commander of the garrison at Lanaken, for the bridge at Canne it was the 
commander of Fort Eben Emael. Neither of these two commanders was under 
command of the 7th Division, in whose sector the bridges lay. Both commanders 
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were connected by direct line with the firing detachments who were in the main 
anti-tank bunkers at the bridgehead. But these firing parties were small and 
commanded only by a sergeant ; in one case the sergeant was on a course and a 
corporal was in charge of the party. However, this rather clumsy system invoked 
no alarm as the Germans would have to cross some 15-20 miles of Holland (the 


Maastricht appendix) before they could reach the Albert Canal, and a surprise attack 
seemed impossible. 


THE PROBLEM FOR THE GERMANS 


For the Germans the problem was complicated. The essence of their plan was 
speed so that the Allies should have no time to form a cohesive front against them. 
They appreciated that a deliberate crossing of the River Maas and the Albert Canal 
in the teeth of the Belgian defences and under the nose of Eben Emael would inevitably 
be slow and result in considerable loss. It was essential, therefore, to capture the 
bridges intact and to neutralize Eben Emael. 


The first probiem, therefore, was how to obtain surprise for an attack on the 
bridges. They considered that it might be possible to capture the two bridges over 
the River Maas in Maastricht by a sudden overland attack. But the bridges over the 
Albert Canal were a different matter. To reach them it was necessary to cross 
Dutch territory. And though it was thought, correctly, that the Dutch would 
defend this narrow strip only very lightly it was apparent that any attempt to 
cross the area on land or in the air would at once result in the Belgian defences being 
alerted and their frontier bridges blown. The answer was, in fact, provided by Hitler 
himself. In a casual conversation with Hanna Reisch, the glider pilot, he learnt 
that gliders in flight were practically noiseless. He seized on this point and directed 
that a study should be made of the possible use of gliders for the Belgian operations. 
It so happened that Germany possessed a number of large gliders which had been 
developed in 1938 as cargo-carriers. The trials had been unsuccessful, however, and 
the concept had been abandoned. It was now discovered that these gliders would 
carry nine armed men, and if released at 8,000 feet could easily glide 20 miles to their 
target. In 1940 the Belgian anti-aircraft defences used sound-location, not radar. 
It was therefore apparent that if the gliders were released in the dark over Germany 
they could reach Belgium across the Maastricht appendix unseen and unheard. 


The second problem was how to deal with Eben Emael. A study of the fort 
showed that although it was very strongly defended against ground attack it was 
only weakly defended against a direct assault from the air. The fort had a more or 
less flat top (the garrison played football on it), and apart from the artillery there 
were only two or three medium machine guns capable of firing on the surface of the 
fort or in an anti-aircraft role. It was therefore susceptible to attack by glider. 
Moreover the Germans had developed a huge demolition charge for dealing with 
concrete bunkers. This was the r1o-lb. hollow-charge capable of punching a hole 
of about a foot diameter through six feet of concrete. It was regarded as a most 


valuable secret weapon, and the Germans were confident that with its aid they could 
break into the strongest pillbox. 


As a result of these studies General Student accepted at the beginning of 
November that airborne forces could carry out the job, and a task force consisting of 
parachute infantry, parachute engineers, tug aircraft, and gliders, all commanded by 


D 
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Captain Koch, was sent to the G.A.F. station at Hildesheim to begin training. On 
3rd November, 1939, they were briefed in their task of capturing the three bridges at 
Veldvezelt, Vroenhofen, and Canne and the fort of Eben Emael, and told to be ready 
for operations ten days later. 


THE GERMAN PLAN 


A study of the three bridges (given the code names ‘ Steel,’ ‘ Concrete,’ ‘ Iron,’ 
after their construction) showed that there were suitable landing zones close to the 
northern two bridges, but at Canne the nearest landing zone was some 400 yards from 
the bridge. At each site the Belgian defences were in depth, and the close defences 
were supported by nearby farms and villages fortified as strong points. Local reserves 
were expected to counter-attack after some 30 minutes. 


The attack on the three bridges was divided, in the classic pattern of airborne 
operations, into two phases, assault and defence. The aims of the first phase were to 
prevent the blowing of the bridges, to neutralize the bunkers, to secure bridgeheads 
of 300 yards radius, and to destroy the weak Dutch security detachments on the 
East bank. For this phase a force of go all ranks was allotted to each bridge. Five 
infantry teams (one team per glider) were to be used for overrunning the field 
defences and seizing a bridgehead. Fire power and mobility was their slogan. In 
addition, four engineer teams were given the task of destroying the concrete bunkers 
and preventing the demolition of the bridge. For this they were armed with 27-lb. 
hollow demolition charges, flame-throwers, smoke-grenades and sub-machine guns. 
The Germans appreciated that the shock of surprise would last only some 10-15 
minutes and they planned to achieve phase one by H+45 minutes at the latest. 


The second phase was a purely defensive one. The backbone of the defence 
was to be a half-platoon (24 men) of two MMGs to be dropped by parachute at each 
objective at H+40 minutes. At the same time a single aircraft was to drop a 
re-supply of ammunition at each bridge. Some ten minutes before the real parachutists 
jumped a number of dummy parachutists were to be dropped in rear of the Belgian 
7th Division. It was expected that this would cause considerable confusion and delay 
the deployment of reserves. If all went well it was anticipated that the main attack 
would link up with the airborne forces after some four hours, but this depended of 
course on the bridges at Maastricht being captured intact. 


The attack on Fort Eben Emael (code name ‘Granite ’) was to be purely an 
engineer effort. Lieutenant Witzig was given command of this force and he decided 
to use ten engineer teams armed with hollow charges, flame-throwers and smoke- 
grenades. Six LMGs were to be taken, and the remainder were to be armed with 
machine carbines. Each team was divided into two groups which could act 
independently. In all some 2} tons of explosive was carried and the number of 
men was cut down to allow for this load. From a study of aerial photos Lieutenant 
Witzig decided to attack the northern tip of the fort with five teams, and the central 
section with four. One team was detailed to destroy the AA MMG emplacement. 
The plan was to attack the gun emplacements and neutralize the guns, and then to 
break into certain key ones and use them as pillboxes from which to dominate the 
surface of the fort and shelter from artillery fire. Detailed orders were issued for the 
assault phase, but the orders for the second phase could not be given until after the 
landing. 
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In order to obtain complete surprise no German air or ground forces were to 
cross the Dutch frontier for 15 minutes after the landings had been made. But after 
this some 330 light bombers and Stukas had been detailed to support the attacks by 
attacking Belgian headquarters, reserves, and gun positions from H+15 to H+8o. 
From H+ 8o on there was to be a cab-rank of some 80 aircraft at call. In addition 
two selected 88 mm. batteries (which had acquired a great reputation while fighting 
in Spain) were ordered to move forward into Holland as soon as the situation allowed 
and to support the detachments at the bridges. They were expected to be on call 
from about H+-90. 


THE MOUNTING 


Although Koch’s task force had originally been told to be ready in ten days, in 
fact the attack in the West was postponed and the main plan was greatly altered. 
The plan for his airborne force, however, remained virtually unchanged, and the 
extra time was spent in collecting intelligence about the targets and in really thorough 
training. This was facilitated as the German airborne forces were at that time part of 
the Luftwaffe. Hence there were no inter-service difficulties and Koch had under 
his own command aircraft, gliders, and troops for the full period of training. This was 
unquestionably a great advantage. 


The aircraft allotted to the force totalled nine squadrons :—four tug squadrons 


(44 JU52s); four glider squadrons (44 ee one transport squadron (for 
parachutists, dummies, and supplies). 


The pilots and crew required a very considerable amount of training, for the 
plan envisaged a landing on the objectives at first light. This meant that tugs and 
gliders must take off and form up in the dark and find their way in formation to 
exactly the right place on the German border ; from there the gliders had to find 
their way to the targets and land with the greatest accuracy alongside them and as 
near as possible simultaneously at each place. A very thorough training course was 
carried out to work the pilots up to the state of training required. This was made 
easier as a number of the glider pilots were ex-Olympic gliding champions. 
Rehearsals were held on very similar objectives in the Hildesheim area, and to help 
navigation two lines of beacons were erected from Cologne (where the take-off was to 
be) to the Dutch frontier. It was estimated that tugs and gliders would require 
25 minutes for take-off and assembly in the air, and 30 minutes for the flight to the 
Dutch border. 


The problem was different with the parachutists. They were all volunteers and 
already highly trained soldiers. Special combat training could therefore start at once. 
Captain Koch had been given a completely free hand in planning the operation and 
was allowed to organize and equip his force as he thought best. Models of each 
objective were constructed on the ground and each team rehearsed its role many 
times, using live ammunition and explosives. A sand-table model was kept constantly 
up to date with the latest intelligence information, and techniques were modified as 
new factors appeared. Glider flights were undertaken to give the parachutists 
confidence in these machines, and a fortnight was spent in Poland demolishing 
concrete bunkers with the great hollow-charges. A final rehearsal of the attack on 
the Veldvezelt bridge was held on 7th March, complete with full live air support. 
And finally two full-scale dry rehearsals were held in March and April to ensure that 
all the mounting arrangements were properly co-ordinated. 
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During the mounting period the very strictest check on security was kept. The 
unit was given a misleading name and throughout its training was entirely cut off 
from the outside world. Leave, mail and outside telephone calls were forbidden. 
The hangars containing the gliders were surrounded by high-tension electric cables to 
discourage inquisitiveness. The commanders of the two take-off airfields at Cologne 
were relieved and replaced with officers believed to be particularly secure. Part of 
each of these airfields was entirely sealed off. When a flight mechanic entered one of 
these areas by mistake he was imprisoned for several months and not released until 
after the operation had taken place. When the gliders were moved up from 
Hildesheim to Cologne they were taken in sections by road at night. Elaborate 
precautions were taken to have the roads cleared and the sentries on the sealed areas 
at Cologne were permitted to use their firearms to drive away inquisitive onlookers. 
Needless to say some interest was aroused in Cologne by all these precautions and so 
a cover story was put around that the unit was a special smoke-producing one 
designed to blanket Cologne from air observation. A large-scale generation of smoke 
one day confirmed this view and thereafter interest slackened. 


THE ASSAULT ON THE BRIDGES 


At 0220 hours on gth May the long-expected message reached Hildesheim 
ordering the attack to take place next day. At 1700 hours that day the assault 
groups in the tugs and transport aircraft left Hildesheim and landed at the two 
airfields at Cologne. The planes were refuelled and after dark the gliders were 
moved out of their hangars and connected up. At 2100 hours Captain Koch had a 
final “O’ group at which, on his own responsibility, he changed P-hour to H—5 
minutes to give the assault a little more time before the main battle started and 
surprise was finally lost. At 0415 hours the next day the four groups reported ready 
and a few minutes later the 42 tugs and gliders took off into the clear night sky. The 
weather was excellent and the beacons clearly distinguishable, but two mishaps marred 
an otherwise excellent flight. Assault group ‘ Concrete ’ flew two or three miles over 
Dutch territory by mistake and this gave some warning. Also the tow-rope of 
Lieutenant Witzig’s glider broke and he made a forced landing well inside Germany. 


The experiences of the two northern assault groups were very similar and so an 
account of the attack on the bridge at Veldvezelt will suffice. The gliders of group 
* Steel ’ had no difficulty in finding their way to the objective as the Dutch towns and 
villages were lit up and easily recognizable. The Dutch had, however, been alerted 
by the error of ‘ Concrete’ group and light anti-aircraft fire was encountered over 
Maastricht. The objective was easily picked up and at 0520, in the face of some 
anti-aircraft fire, the gliders began to land. Most of the gliders landed on the Beigian 
side of the Canal close to the bridgehead, but one team landed several hundred yards 
to the south and had to fight its way to the bridge. , Engineer teams successfully 
captured the two big bunkers at the bridge by blasting holes in them, throwing 
grenades and firing flame through the holes and then blowing open the steel doors 
with pressure charges. Another engineer team, under heavy fire, successfully removed 
the detonators on the bridge. It transpired later that the demolition firing party had 
appealed to Lanaken for permission to fire the bridge. But the Commander of the 
Lanaken garrison had no reports of any German troops having entered Hviland and 
so refused permission. Before he could change his mind the demolition had been 
neutralized ; in any case he was killed and his telephone switchboard destroyed in 
one of the first German air attacks a few minutes later. 
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Under cover of the aerial support the bridgehead was established according to 
plan and at 0615 hours the MMG half-platoon landed by parachute. The drop was 
successful but casualties were high. The two MMGs were set up near the end of the 
bridge and helped to drive off one or two weak enemy counter-attacks. There was 
some Belgian artillery fire but this was silenced by air attack. At 1015 hours contact 
was established with the 88 mm. batteries who fired concentrations on the village of 
Veldvezelt which had been giving some trouble. At 1300 hours a gunner OP reached 
the bridge and at 1430 hours an infantry platoon spearheaded the link-up. At 2130 
hours group ‘ Steel’ was withdrawn to Maastricht, its mission successfully concluded. 


At Vroenhofen, the biggest bridge, the attack was equally successful, but at 
Canne the assault failed. Because of the hills in this sector the gliders were rather 
late on their objective ; when they did land the troops had a considerable way to 
go and so surprise was lost. Not only did the Belgians blow the bridge successfully 
but they succeeded initially in repulsing the Germans with some loss. 


THE ASSAULT ON EBEN EMAEL 


The assault on Fort Eben Emael, which was held by a garrison of some 1,400 
artillery and infantry, was perhaps the most daring of the four operations. The 
attacking force (assault group ‘ Granite ’) consisted of only two officers and 83 men 
and so it was imperative that all should go according to plan. 


The first mishap, as has already been mentioned, was the breaking of the 
connecting cable of the glider carrying Lieutenant Witzig’s team. In addition another 
glider was released early and failed to reach its destination. However, the remaining 
gliders landed safely on the roof of the fort. Their first surprise was to find that the 
northern tip, which they had thought the strongest, was in fact covered with dummy 
positions. Nevertheless in the first few minutes they attacked ten emplacements as 
well as the anti-aircraft MMG position and an MMG bunker and systematically 
destroyed all guns which could fire on the surface of the fort or towards the bridges. 
They then blasted their way into the six most important emplacements from which 
they planned to dominate the fort’s flat top. 


The method of attack on the emplacements was similar in all cases. The huge 
hollow-charges were used to blast a hole through the concrete roof. The debris and 
blast from this killed or shocked all the inmates ; indeed in one case it killed a man in 
a magazine 60 feet below. The Germans fired flame or dropped small charges and 
grenades through the hole and then blew an entrance into the emplacement either 
through an embrasure or in some cases through a steel door at the back. Once inside 
they were very difficult to dislodge ; no one could attack successfully up 60 feet 
of spiral staircase. 


At 0830 hours the attackers were enheartened by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Witzig. He had managed to arrange for a relief aircraft to land alongside his glider. 
He was duly towed up again to 8,000 feet and glided across Holland in broad daylight 
to land safely on his objective about three hours late. 


Communications had been established with Captain Koch (who was at the centre 
bridge at Vroenhofen) immediately after landing. From this it was known that the 
German 51st Engineer Battalion, which had been given the task of relieving Eben 
Emael, was held up at the Maas bridges, which had been successfully demolished by 
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the Dutch. It was clear that assault group ‘ Granite’ were in for an anxious time- 
Throughout the day Belgian artillery fire, directed from inside the fort, fell on the 
southern part of the surface, apparently with the idea of preventing the attack being 
extended to the south. German air attacks did much to reduce its intensity. But the 
expected heavy counter-attack, to the Germans’ great relief, never materialized. 
Belgian snipers firing from the woods and scrub on the north-west slopes of the 
fortress were a considerable nuisance, however, and at 1600 hours the Germans made 
an attempt to clear them up. The attempt was unsuccessful and they were driven 
back. After this the Germans contented themselves with holding the positions they 
had gained, and driving off one or two minor and unco-ordinated counter-attacks. 


At 0700 hours on 11th May the first party of the 51st Engineer Battalion reached 
the fort, having bridged the Maas and Albert Canal under fire and pressed forward 
with the greatest vigour. They were shortly afterwards joined by a German infantry 
brigade and an attack was put in against the main entrance to the fort. At 1200 hours 
the garrison of the fort capitulated, and at 1600 hours assault group ‘ Granite’ 
withdrew to Maastricht, carrying its dead. 


German losses were six dead and 20 wounded ; Belgian losses were 70 dead and 
about 1,300 prisoners. 


CONCLUSION 


The Germans considered this operation a triumph, and with some justification. 
But it must be remembered that they were ruthlessly attacking without warning a 
small and peace-loving country which was doing its best to stay neutral. Neverthe- 
less the achievement was remarkable as the Belgian defences had in fact been alerted 
two or three hours before the attack came. These points are, perhaps, particularly 
notable :-— 


(a) The Daring of the Plan. It was a daring conception to plan to capture 
three vital bridges and an immensely strong fort with so small a force (438 all 
ranks). Moreover it was very imaginative to put so much confidence in a new 
assault vehicle, the military glider, and an entirely new method of attack, the 
airborne assault. 


(b) The Thoroughness of the Training and Mounting. It was remarkable that 
a new technique should be so successful first time. Undoubtedly much of the 
credit for this lies in the extreme thoroughness of the training for both aircrew 
and parachutists. The policy of putting both troops and aircrew under the 
command of the force commander for the entire period of training undoubtedly 
paid a handsome dividend in accuracy when the operation took place. 


(c) Surprise. The Germans appreciated fully the overwhelming value of 
surprise and, even more important, its very short duration. Hence their deter- 
mination to land right on their objectives and achieve their main aim within the 
first few minutes. It is noteworthy that where they landed wide, at Canne, they 


failed. 


Perhaps it is too much to claim, as some Germans do, that the Eben Emael 
operation was to Airborne Forces what Cambrai was to Armour. But it was 
undoubtedly a great success, and soundly based on the fundamental principles of 
airborne warfare, principles which were not always so closely followed later in the war. 
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THE CITY OF LONDON IMPERIAL VOLUNTEERS 


By Lirut.-COoLONEL Donovan Jackson, O.B.E. 


r [sees will be few readers of this JOURNAL who can recall the troubles in 
South Africa at the turn of the present century or, indeed, will remember 
what the fuss was all about that sent “ fifty thousand horse and foot going to 

Table Bay ’—numbers which subsequently reached 200,000. 


Briefly, the South African Republic, under President Kruger, was obdurate in 
the extension of what today we call democracy, and in October, 1899, delivered an 
ultimatum to Britain to which the only answer could be war. The neighbouring 
Afrikaans Republic, the Orange Free State, joined with the South African Republic, 
now the Transvaal, and their forces invaded the British territories of Cape Colony 
and Natal. Both Republics had been secretly preparing for a fight for some time, but 


Britain, although aware of this preparation, did little or nothing to meet the coming 
storm. 


British troops were invested in Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking. Reinforce- 
ments, landed at Durban and Cape Town, were unable to drive back the invader, and 
in December, 1899, suffered serious reverses at Colenso, Magersfontein, and 
Stormberg. It was a black week for Britain. Depression, though not despair, was 
in the hearts of many. It was decided to call for volunteers from the Yeomanry and 
Volunteer Regiments which, eight years later, were to become what is today the 
Territorial Army. 


In the City of London, even before the disasters happened, the idea was being 
lobbied of offering to provide a combined force from the Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps, to be raised under the aegis of the Lord Mayor of London, who had in fact 
been notified by the Secretary of State for War that if the offer was made it would be 
gratefully accepted. 


Thus, on 19th December, 1899, the Lord Mayor, Sir Alfred Newton, called a 
meeting of the Masters of the City Livery Companies and certain prominent merchants, 
bankers, and shipowners of the ‘ square mile.’ It was held at the Mansion House, 
and it was quickly made clear that ample support and money would be forthcoming. 
On the following day the Court of Common Council voted £25,000 from the City’s 
private funds as a start. The same afternoon the Lord Mayor made his offer of a 
regiment of volunteer marksmen, 1,000 strong, of which 250 were to be mounted 
infantry, fully equipped and ready for service within 21 days of the date of acceptance. 
The whole cost of the force, including its transport to South Africa, was to be borne 
by the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 


The offer was officially accepted the same evening “‘ as a contribution which will 
not only furnish the General Officer Commanding in South Africa with a valuable 
addition to the forces under his command, but will give our citizen soldiers the 
opportunity of serving their Queen alongside the Regular forces of the Army and the 
troops from the Colonies.” It was proposed that the title of the Corps should be 
The City of London Imperial Volunteers. And so came into being, by a Royal 
Warrant of the 6th January, 1g00, the more popularly known C.I.V., the largest 
non-professional body of soldiers ever, until then, to leave the shores of Great Britain. 


Within a matter of days a full infantry battalion, 1,000 strong, with two 
companies of mounted infantry numbering 300, and a four-gun field battery was 
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authorized, the latter to be found mainly from the officers and men of the Honourable 
Artillery Company. This Corps had, in fact, already offered its services for the 
campaign, but the proposal had been turned down. 


On 20th December the commanding officers of units of the Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps were approached and asked to send in lists of men willing to volunteer by the 
following Saturday, three days later. Brief details were given as to what the 
conditions of service, etc., would be. The C.U.s were summoned by telegram to meet 
at the Mansion House on the 22nd, and the Lord Mayor, opening the meeting, stressed 
that time was the essence of this contract. Small committees were formed at the 
meeting to deal with such matters as finance, transport, organization, clothing and 
equipment, and horses and saddlery. 


This meeting can be said to be the start of the County Territorial Associations, 
for it is known that the efficiency with which these civilian committees worked 
implanted in the mind of the later Lord Haldane the idea of utilizing a similar 
organization to recruit, clothe, and generally to administer the peace-time needs of 
the Territorial Force of which he was the creator. 


It must be remembered that, in the equipment of the City of London Volunteers, 
nothing whatsoever came from military sources except the arms and ammunition 
which were supplied by the War Department on repayment, and that Christmas week 
intervened during the preliminary placing of contracts. The leather trade at the time 
was in a state of disorganization, and no little difficulty was experienced in placing 
an order for 250 saddles of the approved type, with complete equipment, to be 
delivered at Guildhall for shipment on 13th January. In this, and in other similar 
contracts the seemingly impossible was achieved. The ancient home of the City 
Fathers became a super quartermaster’s store; the neighbouring drill halls were 
converted into temporary barracks for the men. 


The selection of the officers was to be made by the Commander-in-Chief—there 
was no Army Council in those days. The Commandant (colonel) and the regimental 
staff were to be Regulars, the remaining officers to be selected from lists of candidates 
provided by the Volunteer units and approved by the Lord Mayor. The C.O.s of the 
components, i.e. battery, battalion, and mounted infantry, were to be Volunteer 
officers. What we now call the W.O.s II were provided from Regular units. Not less 
than one complete section was to be accepted from any Volunteer battalion. 


Each man was to enlist for one year and for the South African campaign only ; 
he was to be medically fit by army standards, to be not less than 20 nor more than 
30 years of age, and must be unmarried or a widower without children. All must be 
first-class shots, and returned as efficient during 1898 and 1899. Pay and allowances 
were to be as for the Regular Army. 


There was no lack of recruits, and attestation was begun on Ist January, 1900, 
the oath being administered by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Aldermen 
working in relays. The Queen’s shilling was tendered in newly minted coin. All 
accepted officers and men had the honour of the Freedom of the City bestowed upon 
them. 


The first detachment of 500 sailed on 13th January from Southampton. A 
further 800 left England on the-2oth, and the whole force was on the high seas by 
3rd February, complete with arms and ammunition, saddlery, transport, tentage, and 
all the other necessary paraphernalia. The horses for the mounted infantry were 
purchased in South Africa, all were rideable by the date of arrival. 
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The mounted infantry, which had been included in the first detachment to sail, 
had their baptism of fire in a successful fight at Jacobsdal, in which they captured 
an enemy standard. The date was 16th February, and they were then 7,000 miles 
from the Bank. For those days it was not bad going. 

It was originally intended that the Corps should operate in the field as an 
entity, but the dictates of the military situation prevented this, and the components 
never fought together. 

All walks of life were represented in the Corps; peer, pawnbroker, plumber, 
policeman, piano-maker, perfumier, photographer, pebble-graver, and ‘ playboy.’ 
In all, 142 different trades and professions were to be found in the ranks, and it was 
often said in South Africa that “ if you want a specialist for anything go to the C.1.V. 
for him.”” The average age was 24 years, and the average height 5 feet 8 inches. 
Discipline was of the highest order, and crime in the field practically non-existent. 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts recorded, ‘‘ I have no finer or keener material under me 
than the C.I.V.”’ 


After the capture of Pretoria the main campaign was considered to be over, 
although in fact the war lasted another two years. It was decided then to send the 
Corps home, though many stayed in the country to settle and others received 
commissions in the Regular Army. The whole of the remainder sailed for home from 
Cape Town on 7th October, 1900, reaching London on the 2gth to receive a welcome 
from the populace unprecedented in the history of London. 


The Corps marched from Paddington Station to a Thanksgiving Service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, then on to the Guildhall for a formal welcome by the Corporation, 
and thence to Finsbury Barracks where the arms were handed in. The day closed 
with a gargantuan banquet in a specially erected structure on the Artillery Ground, 
the home of the famous Trained Bands of the City. And so the C.I.V. ceased to be. 

But that was not quite the end, for all members of the Corps who were available, 
some 1,210 of them, paraded on 12th June, 1901, when His Majesty King Edward VII, 
accompanied by Queen Alexandra, presented war medals to each individual. His 
Majesty also graciously ordered that the Queen’s South African War Medal, to which 
were to be attached all the clasps earned by the C.I.V.—“ Belfast,” “‘ Wiltebergen,” 
“ Diamond Hill,” “ Johannesburg,” “ Driefontein,” ‘‘ Pardeburgh,” “‘ Cape Colony,” 
and “ Transvaal ’’—-should be awarded to the Corporation of London, to the several 
City Guilds whose generosity had relieved the country of the expense of the Corps, 
and to the Honourable Artillery Company as a body. 


The 53 volunteer units which had sent detachments to form the C.I.V. were 
awarded the Battle Honour ‘‘ South Africa, 1900-02’; in the case of the H.A.C., 
the only unit then possessing Colours, it was ordered to be emblazoned on the King’s 
Colour, a unique distinction which that Regiment alone enjoy. The Ist 
Cadet Battalion, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, which sent a detachment formed 
from adult instructors, were likewise awarded the Honour, which is incorporated in 
its special cap badge worn today. It is the only unit of the Army Cadet Force to 
wear a Battle Honour of its own. 

In his farewell address to the C.I.V. at Pretoria, the greatest master-gunner of 
all time, who by then had become the Regimental head, said, ‘‘ When you march 
through the streets of London, give a thought to one man who, though absent in 
person, will be present in spirit—your Honorary Colonel—who will ever remember 
with pride his connection with the Corps which has brought honour to itself, and done 
such splendid service for Queen and Country.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION’ 
By A. K. CHEsTERTON, M.C. 


MOVES TOWARDS INTEGRATION 


HEN the announcement of a meeting in Paris of the leaders of the North 
V V Atlantic Treaty Organization Powers was made, the British Prime 
Minister gave a clue to what portended by remarking upon the need for 
“ more significant contributions of national sovereignty.” Diplomatic and military 
correspondents were swift upon the trail, with the result that long before the talks 
took place the public mind was prepared for various schemes of integration, such as 
the disappearance of Fighter Command into a N.A.T.O. air force, the merging of 
Bomber Command with the United States bomber forces stationed in Britain, and the 
surrender of the Royal Navy and its distinctive traditions so that it could become 
part of a Western European navy commanded by an American admiral. Inter-, 
nationalists regarded the prospect of these developments with approval, whereas 
those who took their stand on British nationhood were seriously alarmed. 


It may be that this sense of alarm convinced the proponents of ‘One World ’ 
that they had been rushing their fences. Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
whereas the ‘ build-up’ of the Paris Conference had consisted almost entirely of 
proposals for integration within N.A.T.O., the emphasis in propaganda during the 
actual Conference was shifted to the possibility of holding top-level talks with the 
Russians. That this was a smoke-screen is scarcely open to doubt. Yet because the 
Conference broke up without having taken any firm decision about the Russian talks, 
the impression was created that it had failed in its main purpose. This wasa dangerous 
delusion. 


NAVAL STRIKING POWER 


In the Foreign Affairs debate in the House of Commons which followed the Paris 
Conference it was made clear by the Prime Minister that there had been an acceptance 
of the general principle of integration, and all that remained was for the experts to 
produce plans for the internationalizing of the forces placed at N.A.T.O.’s disposal. 
Mr. Macmillan spoke more cautiously than when he had urged the need for ‘‘ more 
significant contributions of national sovereignty.’’ He gave the House, as an example 
of what was proposed, the concept of a British effort which concentrated on anti- 
submarine defence while striking-power was left to the United States. It was thus 
possible for his supporters to argue, on the basis of that example, that the principle 
was less one of integration than of specialization. They could demand to kuow in 
what way it implied a loss of national sovereignty. 


The present writer, when this question was put to him, did not have to seek far 
for the answer. It was only necessary to present the spectacle of a war in which 
Great Britain was engaged and in which the United States was not. How could our 
leaders, in such a contingency, explain our fatal lack of striking power except by an 
admission that we had renounced the sovereign right to develop that power? In 
truth, however, we are likely to find that when the planners have done their job the 
inroads upon our national independence are much more extensive than we have been 
led to expect. ; 


1 As deduced from reports up to roth January. 
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UNITED WEST INCORPORATED! 


Nor is it only by means of military integration that our nationhood is being 
assailed. In a speech which he delivered at San Francisco soon after Christmas, and 
which received surprisingly little attention over here, the President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir David Eccles, advocated the economic merging of the British Common- 
wealth with Western Europe and the United States, with the United States as senior 
partner. Those of us who are close students of the more arcane side of international 
affairs have long been aware that the creation of super-states is one of the abiding 
designs of the international policy-makers, but, as the objective is nearly always 
concealed, our own sense of shock is the greater when we hear a Minister of the Crown 
actually put the policy into words and recommend the subordination of our country 
to a foreign Power. There may be some practical difference between surrendering 
the destiny of our people to the United States, and surrendering it, let us say, to 
Germany. But to patriots there can be no qualitative difference: any such 
abdication or attempted abdication must be described by the same word. 


Of course, by speaking of an economic merger, the President of the Board of 
Trade may be able to assert that the policy he espouses has no political implications : 
it is even conceivable that he might declare his idea of an economic combination, with 
the United States as the senior partner, to be in no way a violation of national 
sovereignty. To do the Minister justice I am sure that he would not fall back upon 
so intellectually dishonest a defence of the policy he has espoused. Economic 
domination must necessarily entail political domiriation, even were political domina- 
tion not already assured, or about to be assured, by measures of military integration 
which make striking power the virtual monopoly of the senior member of the alliance. 
Unfortunately the British people for the most part do not understand the issues 
involved. If they realized that the choice so soon to be made is between British 


sovereignty and the sovereignty of N.A.T.O., I do not think the answer would be 
in much doubt. 


PROPAGANDA AID FOR RUSSIA 


Accurate observers of the international scene will have noticed that every move 
towards integration in the Western world is preceded by a move in the Eastern world. 
Fantastic though the idea may seem to many, there is some evidence which might 
suggest that the cold war is organized precisely in the sense that a prize-fight is 
promoted. As an example, whenever Congress shows a disposition to make large 
cuts in American aid—that is, in reality, in Wall Street’s power of patronage—the 
Soviet Union or its satellites can be relied upon to put on some act which will make 
Congressional flesh creep sufficiently to restore most of the cuts. 


The curious story of the success of the sputniks and the failure of the American 
attempts to project bodies into outer space traces much the same pattern. It may 
be that the Paris Conference and the acceptance of the principle of integration derive 
from these events, or at least from the lessons which the propagandists were determined 
that they should impart. The fact that the Soviet Union, by its ability to concentrate 
all its resources on a master-project, was able to send a wretched dog gyrating round 
the world has led to a general acceptance by the West of the ludicrous belief that 
Soviet science and technology are far more advanced than those of any other country. 
Russian research workers and technicians in general, as all who have had dealings 
with them attest, are among the most backward of any to be found in Europe. It 
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is not difficult to understand why the Kremlin should be anxious to foster the 
opposite impression, but why should Western propaganda be so willing to lend a 
hand ? I suggest the reason to be that by such means the West can best be persuaded 
to surrender various national sovereignties to the embryonic super-state at present 
known as N.A.T.O. 


CYPRUS 


Sir Hugh Foot, in a Press interview, suggested that there had been a great 
improvement of conditions in Cyprus during the month. At the time of making that 
statement he had been the island’s new Governor for precisely 30 days. The great 
soldier whom Sir Hugh succeeded no doubt smiled when he read Sir Hugh’s estimate 
of Sir Hugh’s achievement! A few days later there were inspired ‘ leakages ’ which 
created the legend that the new Governor had persuaded the British Government to 
invite Archbishop Makarios to talks on the future of Cyprus. It is much more likely 
that Sir Hugh was sent to prepare the ground for such talks, which are the logical 
outcome of the expressed desire of the President of the United States, when he met 
Mr. Macmillan for the purpose of restoring harmony between the two nations, that 
there should be a rapid resolving of the Cyprus dispute. 


What has hitherto inhibited the British Government has been its clear and often 
repeated intention not to negotiate with the Archbishop until he unequivocally 
denounced the use of terrorism as a political weapon. This Makarios has declined to 
do, thereby greatly embarrassing the Government in its effort to escape from 
American pressures. Now, however, there has been found a formula to make all well. 
It is claimed that because terrorism has ceased there would not be much purpose in 
the Archbishop’s denunciation of it. The British Government therefore considers 
itself released from the obligation to impose that uemand and is free at any time to 
engage in heart-to-heart talks with the Arch-terrorist. This only goes to show that 
all things are possible providing only that a formula be found and the British stick 
to their new-found tradition of always giving way. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
INDONESIA 


The Indonesians, in furtherance of their claim to the possession of Western 
New Guinea, have declared an economic war against the Dutch. Many old business 
firms and some long-established banks have been taken over on the decidedly queer 
plea that if the Government did not act the Communists would immediately usurp 
possession. The idea that the only way Government can protect a firm is to 
nationalize it before Communism has the chance is a novel one. Indonesian Govern- 
ments, it would seem, are indifferent to the charge that they are quite incapable of 
protecting private enterprise. At the same time there has been started a huge 
enforced emigration campaign to get rid of the last of the Dutch who remain in what 
were once perhaps the happiest and most prosperous islands in the world. They have 
lived a precarious life for the last two decades and the requirement that they quit 
will come as a relief to many of them. The Indonesians, however, in dispensing with 
their services, are only adding to their own economic miseries. There is no Indonesian 
substitute for Dutch phlegm and the economy henceforward will move even more 
rapidly from crisis to crisis than it has done during the last dozen years. 
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What is more, there is not the remotest chance of the economic campaign 
bringing pressure on Holland to relinquish the required territory. Hence the talk of 
martial measures. Now that our Australian kinsmen have entered into treaty 
relations with the Dutch to ensure the defence of New Guinea, nothing would be more 
salutary than an Indonesian invasion. The invaders would be sent reeling back with 
so bloody a nose that the entire situation in South-East Asia might be transformed— 
unless, of course, the United Nations sent an emergency force to intervene ! 


BaD FAITH IN SINGAPORE 


There is little likelihood that what awaits the British in Malaya will prove to be 
more fortunate than the fate which has overtaken the Dutch in Indonesia. The present 
Prime Minister happens to be a man of honour, but a host of jackals, all eager for 
office, are closing in on him and in no long time the Indonesian chaos will have spread 
to the Malay Peninsula. Singapore has shown the shape of things to come. When 
the new left-wing-dominated City Council met for the first time, two large Union 
Jacks which previously draped the back of the Mayoral rostrum were seen to be 
missing, but no Councillor dared comment upon their absence. This symbolic 
affront was matched by others of a more practical kind. 


Thus the new Mayor, nominated by the extremist People’s Action Party, 
announced that the Council had decided to rescind a motion granting £147,000 in 
provident fund benefits to retired employees, “ half of whom are retired expatriates 
living in the United Kingdom.”’ It is obvious that the People’s Action Party, while 
it may have considerable knowledge of Communist techniques, does not understand 
the meaning of good faith. The new Council made other changes, all ominous. For 
instance, Mr. J. T. Rea, a former Singapore City President, who was expected to be 
the Chief Administration Officer, was kicked out of office by decision of the Council 
and the Mayor said that there would be further retrenchment of staff. Unless I have 
misread the situation, before long there will also be some rolling of heads in the sand. 


MALAYA’S APPARENT PROSPERITY 


Indeed, even Malaya has shown itself to be on the high road to the ruin which 
overtakes almost all Asian and African countries when European protection and 
influence are withdrawn. One symptom of the general rot is the fact that the fleet 
of large American cars imported for the use of important visitors has already been 
parcelled out among the Ministers for their everyday use. There is also much flashy 
ostentation when the streamlined Cadillacs, Dodges, and other American cars make 
their way through the streets with huge plates bearing the word ‘“ Minister.”” Most 
of the cars, like most of the offices, are air-conditioned, and it is estimated that the 
Malayan taxpayers will be engaged for many years in paying for the many extrava- 
gances with which the new régime celebrated its birth. 


There is also a very real fear that American aid, which has already been ‘ laid on,’ 
will not be used to increase the capital wealth of the country but will be frittered 
away on expensive embassies and on top-heavy administration. Even as things are, 
thoughtful men are disturbed at the notion that at any time the prices of rubber and 
tin may take a dive and reduce the Federation to bankruptcy. But they look in 
vain for leaders who are not deceived by the apparent air of prosperity which is 
everywhere in evidence and who understand the need to prepare for second lines of 
economic defence. 
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WEST INDIES 


CHOICE OF A CAPITAL 


Chaguaramas, in Trinidad, was one of the bases leased to the United States in 
return for 50 superannuated destroyers. Difficulty has now arisen because of its 
choice as a capital city by the West Indian Federation. Washington is unwilling to 
vacate it. The American argument is that about 70,000,000 dollars has been used 
for its development since 1941 and that the lease still has 83 years torun. It is also 
argued that the arrival of the missile era has increased the value of the base to Western 
hemisphere defence as an outpost of the Panama Canal Zone. 


The U.S. Navy asserts that no other site commanding the Gulf of Paria is 
available and that in any event a move would cost about 100,000,000 dollars. The 
U.S. Air Force, having started work on a radar installation designed to track missiles 
fired from submarines, is also reluctant to leave Chaguaramas. Washington's 
suggestion that the Federation in the circumstances should seek another site for the 
capital has.not been well received. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JoURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


PATTERN FOR LIMITED (NUCLEAR) WAR 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JourNAL. 


S1r,—Discussion of Captain Wynne’s theory that the Schlieffen Plan incorporated an 
original tactical doctrine which is still applicable today should perhaps wait until the 
concluding instalments of his article! have appeared ; but might I call attention, even 
at this early date, to some fundamental confusions in his argument ? 


“The new West German Federal Army,’’ Captain Wynne writes, ‘‘ is now organized 
and being trained on the basis of the Schlieffen Plan.’’ By this is not meant that we can 
expect another Teutonic sweep through Belgium and around Paris; rather the argument 
goes that the plan was ‘‘a new conception for fighting a battle ’’ based on a tactical 
doctrine devised by Schlieffen to make use of the increased fire-power of the machine-gun 
and the quick-firing field gun, which ‘‘ became the standard tactical doctrine with which 
the German Army fought the two World Wars and which it still accepts today.”’ Schlieffen 
the tactical innovator is an astonishing picture—and one quite unsupported by his writings. 
Of course he knew that increased fire-power would affect warfare, but so did hundreds 
of brother officers of all armies—it was the military commonplace of his day. And is to 
encounter a problem really the same as to solve it ? 


It seems particularly misleading to claim for Schlieffen, as the article does repeatedly, 
a prophetic understanding of the machine-gun which guided subsequent German defensive 
tactics (‘‘ Schlieffen’s row of machine-guns . . . at Arras,” etc.). Other nations led 
Germany in the appreciation of this weapon, which was largely ignored during the early 
years of Schlieffen’s tenure and underwent its real development only after he had retired 
(Publications of the Reichsarchiv: Kriegsruestung und Kriegswirtschaft, vol. 1, pp. 229-231 ; 
and Document, vol. 1, pp. 389-391). As late as 1906 the General Staff considered German 
employment of machine-guns inferior to that of other armies, including the British 
(memorandum to the Ministry of War, 21st May). Incidentally, the assertion that in 
1914 the German Army had “an estimated 50,000 machine-guns ready for service ”’ 
typifies the article’s use of source material. The figure is based on an American war-time 
report quoted in E. D. Swinton’s Eyewitness. General Swinton himself considers 38,000 
“a great exaggeration ’’ (p. 31) ; a quick review of its Tables of Organization suggests 
that the German Army went to war with about 5,000 machine-guns—which includes 
fortress- and training-companies, and reserve weapons not provided with transport. 


Schlieffen showed far greater interest in dirigibles, rail-transport, and heavy artillery 
than he did in machine-guns. In the article Der Krieg in der Gegenwart, which Captain 
Wynne quotes to support his argument, Schlieffen mentions ‘ machine-gun’ exactly 
once—characteristically as a cavalry weapon. In the same article he writes: ‘‘ defensive 
forces should not limit themselves to ‘ containing’ the enemy with distant fire from 
covered positions . . . under all circumstances the front must be ‘ attacked ’.’”” So much 
for the tactical prophecy ; what official thinking was on the eve of war is stated clearly 
enough in the 1913 Gefechts-Taschenbuch : massed fire in limited areas enables the 
machine-gun section to achieve decisive effects quickly, but the weapon is of little use 
in long-lasting and delaying engagements (paragraph 435). The influence of Schlieffen’s 
doctrine is as non-existent as the doctrine itself. 





1 See JouRNAL for November, 1957, p. 488, for Part I. 
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May I finish with some random questions? Can one write that ‘ Schlieffen’s 
predictions were confirmed by the remarkable achievements of machine-guns in the 
Russo-Japanese War,’’ when that war had ended half a year before he drew up his plan ? 


What real claim has Schlieffen to rank as a great military reformer? Nothing he 
did can be ranged under this heading, unless he ‘ reformed’ his predecessors’ strategic 
concepts. The high reputation of the General Staff was founded on the victory over 
France in 1870, long before he became Chef. During his years in office the organization 
kept pace with the expanding Army, but its structure remained virtually unchanged and 
certainly there was no break with the Moltke tradition. 


How sound is the claim that Schlieffen’s Denkschrift of 1912 suggests ‘‘ smaller and 
more mobile divisions to suit his tactical ideas’’ ? In fact this memorandum argues that 
by combining reserve divisions with active corps the strength of each division would be 
raised to 20 battalions which, Schlieffen notes, almost equals the strength of a corps of 
1870 (Denkschrift of 1912, reprinted by Gerhard Ritter in Der Schlieffenplan, p. 187). 


Is it not a rather broad assumption to write that ‘‘ in German military opinion the 
German defeats in the two World Wars were due not to Schlieffen’s ideas but to the failure 
of Germany’s military and political leaders to apply them effectively ’’ ? Opinions vary, 
of course, but perhaps one might mention here the conclusions of a student who, though 
civilian, is not without authority in this field, and to whom Captain Wynne does refer 
in other connections. Professor Ritter writes in Der Schlieffenplan, p. 68: ‘‘ The great 
plan was in no way a safe recipe for victory. It was a daring, yes, an overly daring risk.” 
On page 102 the plan is called the “‘ beginning of German misfortune.”’ 


Since the Schlieffen Plan attempted to solve a puzzle set by the political, technological, 
and psychological circumstances of Edwardian times; and since, as might be expected 
from a strategic solution, it nowhere formulated specific tactical ideas—least of all 
defensive ones; does it really make sense to consider the Schlieffen Plan as a tactical 
doctrine, and one moreover that may still have validity in the nuclear present ? 


PETER PARET. 
11th December, 1957. 


Captain Wynne writes : Admitted that the source material is vague, because it 
concerned a top-secret plan; but Mr. Paret’s remark that Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine 
is “‘ non-existent ”’ is simply because he has not troubled to look for it.- To prove that 
Schlieffen had nothing new to offer, Mr. Paret lifts out of its context a statement by 
Schlieffen that ‘‘ under all circumstances the front must be attacked ”’; whereas if he had 
read a little more of Schlieffen’s article, or the plan itself, he would have seen Schlieffen’s 
constant insistence that frontal attacks in the old manner would be suicidal, and his own 
definition of the word ‘attack’ as being to engage an opponent without becoming 
embroiled, i.e. to hold fast where resistance was strong and to advance only where the 
opposition could easily be overcome, leading to local envelopments. 


So, too, if Mr. Paret will read more of the paragraph of Gerhard Ritter’s book from 
which he has lifted the sentence describing the Schlieffen Plan as ‘‘ the beginning of 
Germany’s misfortune,” he will find that the author was referring solely to the treatment 
of the guarantee of Belgian neutrality as a scrap of paper, and thereby giving German 
diplomacy the bad name from which it has never recovered. Ritter is a professor of 
political philosophy, and his book scarcely mentions the military significance of the plan. 


The ‘ random questions ’ asked in Mr. Paret’s letter about smaller formations, etc., 
could have been answered by himself with more careful reading of the source materiai. 
(1) The German authorities have never given the facts about the number of their machine- 
guns available at the outbreak of the first World War for the reason given by General 
Swinton in Eyewitness—i.e. fear of a smashing bill from Vickers, Ltd., for abuse of patent 
rights. (2) Schlieffen did not write his plan straight off the reel in December, 1905. His 
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dismissal was arranged in 1904 for the ‘ silliness’ he had been teaching for two or more 
years previously ; and the Russo-Japanese War, though it confirmed his doctrine, did 
not affect his dismissal. (3) Schlieffen’s tactical doctrine does not appear in the German 
Army’s 1913 Gefechts-Taschenbuch for the simple reason that Schlieffen’s successor, who 
had taken over in 1906, considered it to be nonsense. (4) Mr. Paret asks what claim 
Schlieffen has to rank as a military reformer: ‘‘ nothing he has done can be ranged under 
this heading.’’ In reply let me quote from an article in the recent number of the German 
military journal Wehrkunde (No. 10, 1957) by Major-General Hans Doerr: “‘ Schlieffen 
was the originator of modern battle-methods (der grosse Lehrmeister des modernen Krieges).”” 
Perhaps that is enough. 


18th December, 1957. 


STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


S1r,—Having read Mr. Michael Howard’s most interesting article,? I should like to 
comment on one or two points, if I may. I do not think that Mr. Howard gives enough 
weight to the preventive effect of strong armaments in the hands of the non-aggressor. 
No nation will deliberately start a war unless it feels practically sure of winning it, and 
it cannot feel any such assurance beforehand unless its armaments are considerably 
stronger than those of its prospective opponents. Consequently war can always be 
prevented by confronting the would-be aggressor nation with armaments as strong as its 
own. The ultimate cause of every war is thus a preponderance of armaments in the 
hands of one nation, or group of nations. It seems highly probable that this may really 
be the original cause of most wars as well; for a weakness in armaments in any nation 
may be the first thing to suggest that war against that nation would bring certain victory 
and profit. 


The obvious danger in Europe in the years before 1914 was that Germany’s great 
superiority (over France in particular) would tempt her to strike. The balance of power 
was lost. At last, in 1904, we ranged ourselves on France’s side in order to adjust the 
balance. This failed to prevent war only because we gave short measure; we refused 
to take the obviously necessary step of increasing our army, with the result that Germany 
still believed that she would have a walk-over on land and could overrun France, in spite 
of the ridiculously small force we could send to her assistance. If we had increased our 
army until the Franco-British land forces were as strong as the German, we should have 
deprived Germany of the superiority which was absolutely necessary to her before she 
could embark upon her projected war of conquest. That should have been the end of 
the matter, for our military strength should not have alarmed Germany, first, because 
we had no territorial ambitions on the Continent and were most unlikely to have any, 
since the possession of land on the Continent would have saddled us with a land frontier ; 
secondly, because it was out of the question that we should ever join France in an 
aggressive war against Germany ; for a supreme France in Europe would have been just 
as distasteful to us as a supreme Germany. 


Surely Sir John Slessor is right ; so long as we keep up with Russia in H-bombs, etc., 
she will shrink from war. Once war started it might destroy us all, which surely makes it 
unlikely that it will ever start. I do not agree with the last four lines of that paragraph® 
because when the gunman “ reaches for his gun ’’ he can be stopped by being ‘‘ covered,”’ 
but if the coverer says: ‘‘ I won't fire till you do,’’ the gunman ceases to be adequately 
covered, and will probably shoot. War, in fact, will have come solely because the coverer 
shirked his duty of being ruthless at the time when ruthlessness was essential. 


H. C. B. Pripon, 
3rd December, 1957. Captain, R.N. 


ie 





2 See JouRNAL for November, 1957, p. 473. 
3 Penultimate paragraph, p. 475. 
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ON FATIGUE 


Srr,—Major-General Wilson, in his article in the JourNaL for November, 1957,4 
dismisses the use of drugs in combating fatigue with the sentence, ‘‘ Special drugs are so 
lowering in their ultimate effects that they can be written off as useless and dangerous.” 


Can they ? In the last war Benzedrine was widely used in the Services (though I 
suspect its issue was unofficial) and served, without harmful or habit-forming effects, to 
prolong the wakeful hours of many a night-patroller, at the same time improving his 
all-round reactions. Since the war developments in this direction have been Dexedrine 
(a small yellow pill) and Drynamil (a heart-shaped blue one). The second is the most 
generally useful as it contains a modicum of barbiturate, which also has the effect of 
combating over-excitement. These pills are obtainable at present only on a doctor’s 
prescription, mainly because of their slight stimulating effect on the heart, which might 
be dangerous to some heart conditions, 


A few years ago a supply of Dexedrine enabled me to go without sleep for four 
consecutive days and nights. I was trying to keep up with the Alpine Rally at the time, 
driving across difficult country with a difficult camera crew as my passengers. On the 
fourth day I climbed a Dolomite. I then slept for 16 hours and awoke completely restored 
to normal: 


In short, if the medical services are not fully investigating the use of such non-habit 
forming drugs as I have mentioned above, then I feel it is time they did so. 


MICHAEL ALEXANDER, 
17th December, 1957. Captain (Retd.). 


THE ARMY CADET FORCE 


Sir,—Captain W. F. L. Newcombe, in his article on the above in the November 
issue,® states that the rst Cadet Battalion, King’s Royal Rifle Corps, equipped and sent 
overseas a detachment of 70 senior boys who were part of the City Imperial Volunteers. 


I fear he has been misinformed. The official records to which I have had access 
show the number of members of the 1st Cadet Bn., K.R.R.C., who joined the C.I.V. to 
be 15; none was under 20 and the average age was 22, so they can hardly be described 
as boys. They were not equipped by the unit, but by the Lord Mayor’s Fund. 


DONOVAN JACKSON, 
26th November, 1957. Lieut.-Colonel. 


Srr,—The Army Cadet Force Association is planning to publish a history of the 
Cadet movement in 1960, their centenary year. This will cover the growth of the Army 
Cadet movement both in open units and also in the schools. We are sadly lacking in 
early records and are most anxious to obtain original papers, publications, and photographs 
showing what Army Cadets did in the past, particularly between the years 1860 and 1930. 
Recent years are well documented. 


I would like to appeal to any of your readers who can help, to send to the Army 
Cadet Force Association, 16, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1, any material 
which may assist the author. All material will be acknowledged, carefully preserved, and 
ultimately returned. 

Witson, Field-Marshal, 
1st November, 1957. President, Army Cadet Force Association. 





* Page 483. 
5 Page 549. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


S1r,—The lecture on South Africa given to the Royal United Service Institution by 
Mr. Colin Legum® has reference. With due deference to Mr. Legum, I want to suggest 
that his answers to your questions are—at best—only partly correct. 


On the question of a Republic, the Federal Party’s point is that any referendum on 
this matter must be decided province by province and not as a single, country-wide 
decision. The basis for this argument is that as all four provinces entered Union freely, 
no single province or group of provinces may decide the question on behalf of any other 
province. While there are signs that the overall majority of voters, i.e. the Europeans 
only, may well be in favour of a Republic, it is certain that this majority is centred in 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. These two provinces have no moral right to 
decide the future of either the Cape, where the issue would be in doubt, or Natal, where 
there would be a huge anti-Republican vote. 


It appears to us reasonable enough to allow the Transvaal and the Free State to 
establish their own republic(s) if they wish to do so. For one thing, short of civil war, 
how could we stop them? At the same time, however, we insist that those provinces 
wishing to remain loyal to the Crown cannot be dragged into a Republic. The moral 
position of Natal is strengthened by the fact that Natal held a special referendum, in 1909, 
to decide whether or not to enter the Union of South Africa; if the basis for our Union 
is to be altered by the removal of the Crown, then Natal has the right to decide for herself 
whether she will continue as a member of the ‘ new ’ South Africa. 


In any contract (and the South Africa Act was a.contract between the four provinces) 
there are occasions when it can be argued that certain clauses are in need of revision or 
review. Indeed, almost daily we note certain clauses being changed to bring it up to 
date ; the procedure for this is both straightforward and legal. The major point of the 
National Party, the Government of the day in South Africa, was that the entrenched 
clause concerning the Coloured vote needed change, and that Parliament was the body 
to effect the change. This view, as Mr. Legum stated, was upheld by the Courts. If we 
disregard the political and moral aspects of the case, we are faced simply with the right 
of Parliament to alter clauses of the constitution ; and on that basis it seems realistic 
enough. In any event, the South Africa Act, previous to the case mentioned by Mr. Legum, 
has been amended some 53 times by various Parliaments since 1910. 


However legally and constitutionally Parliament is able to alter the clauses of the 
South Africa Act, it is a fact that Parliament cannot destroy the Act’s basis; for 
Parliament holds its authority by virtue of the Act. If it destroys the Act, it destroys 
its authority and, indeed, itself! Thus, the removal of the Crown from South Africa, by 
Parliament, would be a revolution. 


There is little doubt left that the present Government is committed towards 
establishing a Republic in South Africa. The stand against being dragged into the 
Republic, which has got to be made by the people of Natal and the Cape, is going to 
require courage and resource when the time comes. A strong leader is urgently needed, 
one who will refuse to allow the loyalists to be ‘ incorporated ’ into the Republic. And it 
seems vital that, at the right time, our continued membership of the Commonwealth is 
strongly supported by the other loyal members of it. 

W. J. G. Barns, 
Natal, 20th September, 1957. Captain, Natal Mounted Rifles. 





® See JourRNAL for August, 1957, p. 307. 








GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


CounciIL MEETING 


The following extracts from the communiqué issued after the meeting of the N.A.T.O. 
Council from 16th-19th December, which was attended by the heads of Governments of 
the 15 nations concerned, are of particular interest :— 


Declaration. The meaning of our alliance is clear. We have given a solemn guarantee, each 
to the other, to regard an attack upon one as an attack upon all, to be resisted with all the forces 
at our command... . We reaffirm that our alliance will never be used for aggressive purposes. 
We are always ready to settle international problems by negotiation, taking into account the 
legitimate interests of all. We seek an end to world tension, and intend to promote peace, 
economic prosperity, and social progress throughout the world. 


We continue firmly to stand for comprehensive and controlled disarmament, which we believe 
can be reached by stages. In spite of disappointments we remain ready to discuss any reasonable 
proposal to reach this goal and to lay a solid foundation for a durable peace. This is the only 
way to dispel the anxieties arising from the armaments race. 


. . . Only last month in Moscow the Communist rulers again gave clear warning of their 
determination to press on to domination over the entire world, if possible by subversion, if 
necessary by violence. . . . We will never yield to such a threat. 


Established to defend the peace, our alliance will also enable us to reach our objectives of 
economic and social progress. . . . We shall reach this goal only by recognizing our interdependence 
and by combining our efforts and skills in order to make better use of our resources. Such efforts 
will now be applied particularly to the peaceful use of atomic energy and to the development and 
better organization of scientific co-operation. 


To the many nations which have gained their independence since the end of the second 
World War and to all other peoples, who like ourselves are dedicated to freedom in peace, we offer 
our co-operation on a basis of complete equality and in a spirit of fraternity. 


. . . We have taken decisions to promote greater unity, greater strength, and greater security 
not only for our own nations but also, we believe, for the world at large. 


International Situation. (1) The aim of the Soviet bloc is to weaken and disrupt the free 
world. Its instruments are military, political, and economic ; and its activities are world wide. 
To meet this challenge the free world must organize its resources—moral, military, political, and 
economic—and be ready to deploy them wherever the situation demands. Our alliance cannot 
therefore be concerned only with the North Atlantic area or only with military defence. It 
must also . . . take account of developments outside its own area. 


(2) ... In spite of the dangers of the situation which are obvious to all, the Soviet Union has 
made no real contribution to the solution of major problems causing international tension. We 
have especially in mind the problems of the reunification of Germany in freedom, and the 
continuing anomaly of the isolation of Berlin. 


We renew and reaffirm our declaration of 23rd October, 1954, which has in view the 
establishment on a firm basis of the security and freedom of Berlin. The perpetuation of injustice 
to the German people undermines international confidence and endangers peace. At the Geneva 
conference of heads of Governments in July, 1955, the Soviet leaders took a solemn commitment 
that “ the reunification of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried out in conformity 
with the national interests of the German people and the interests of European security.’’ We 
call upon the Soviet Government to honour this pledge. 


(3) We have reviewed the situation in the Middle East. . . . We confirm the support of our 
Governments for the independence and sovereignty of the States in this region, and our interest 
in the economic well-being of their peoples. We believe that the stability of this important area 
is vital to world peace. 


(4) We express our interest in the maintenance of peace and the development of conditions 
of stability and economic and political well-being in the vitally important continent of Africa. 
We hope that the countries and peoples of that continent who are disposed to do so will co-operate 
within the free world in efforts to promote these purposes. We affirm the readiness of our countries 
to co-operate for our part with the countries and peoples of Africa to further these ends... . 
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(5) In the course of our review of the international situation we have given consideration to 
recent serious events in Indonesia. We view them with concern. 

(7) Although progress has been made further improvement is needed in our political 
consultation. We are resolved to bring this about. Our permanent representatives will be kept 
fully informed of all Government policies which materially affect the alliance and its members. 
In this way we shall be able to draw fully on each other’s political experience and to ensure a 
broad co-ordination of our policies in the interest not only of the alliance but of the free world 
asawhole. In addition, to strengthen the cohesion of the alliance, the permanent council and the 
Secretary General should ensure effective consultation, including, where necessary, procedures 
of conciliation at an early stage. 

Disarmament. (8) We recall that in the course of this year the western countries taking 
part in the London disarmament talas put forward to the Soviet Union, with the unanimous 
agreement of N.A.T.O., a series of concrete proposals providing, subject to effective controls :— 
For reduction of all armaments and military forces; for the cessation of the production of 
fissionable material for weapons purposes; for the reduction of existing stocks of nuclear 
weapons ; for the suspension of nuclear weapons tests ; for measures to guard against the risk 
of surprise attack. 

(9) We note with regret that these various proposals, which would halt the armaments race 
and add to world security if they were accepted, were rejected en bloc by the Soviet Union, 
although they had been approved by 56 members of the United Nations. 


(10) We regret that the Soviet Union has brought about a deadlock in the disarmament 
negotiations by declaring their intention to boycott the United Nations disarmament commission 
which had been extended, by a strong majority of the General Assembly, to include 25 nations. 


(11) We denounce Soviet tactics of alternating between peace propaganda and statements 
and attempted intimidation by the threat of nuclear attack. 

(13) We emphasize that, in order to be effective, any disarmament agreement implies 
adequate international control, that the acceptance of such control is the test of a true desire for 
peace, and that the Soviet Union refuses to put this principle into practice. 


(14) We have decided to establish a technical group to advise on problems of arms control 
arising out of new technical developments. 

(15) In spite of the successive setbacks given by the Soviet Union to the cause of controlled 
disarmament and of peace the N.A.T.O. Council will neglect no possibility of restricting armaments 
within the limits imposed by security and will take all necessary action to this end. 


(16) We state our willingness to promote, preferably within the framework of the United 
Nations, any negotiations with the U.S.S.R. likely to lead to the implementation of the proposals 
recalled above. We are also prepared to examine any proposal, from whatever source, for general 
or partial disarmament, and any proposal enabling agreement to be reached on the controlled 
reduction of armaments of all types. 

(17) Should the Soviet Government refuse to participate in the work of the new disarmament 
commission we would welcome a meeting at Foreign Ministers’ level to resolve the deadlock. 

(18) The Soviet leaders, while preventing a general disarmament agreement, have made it 
clear that the most modern and destructive weapons, including missiles of all kinds, are being 
introduced in the Soviet armed forces. In the Soviet view, all European nations except the 
U.S.S.R. should, without waiting for general disarmament, renounce nuclear weapons and 
missiles and rely on arms of the pre-atomic age. 


(19) As long as the Soviet Union persists in this attitude we have no alternative but to remain 
vigilant and to look to our defences. We are therefore resolved to achieve the most effective 
pattern of N.A.T.O. military defensive strength taking into account the most recent developments 
in weapons and techniques. 


(20) To this end N.A.T.O. has decided to establish stocks of nuclear warheads, which will 
be readily available for the defence of the alliance in case of need. In view of the present Soviet 
policies in the field of new weapons the Council has also decided that intermediate range ballistic 
missiles will have to be put at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 


(21) The deployment of these stocks and missiles and arrangements for their use will 
accordingly be decided in conformity with N.A.T.O. defence plans and in agreement with the 
States directly concerned. The N.A.T.O. military authorities have been requested to submit to 
the Council at an early date their recommendations on the introduction of these weapons in the 
common defence... . 
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(22) Recognizing the rapidly growing interdependence of the nations of the free world, we 
have, organizing our forces, decided to bring about closer co-ordination with a view to ensuring 
that each N.A.T.O. member country makes its most effective contribution to the requirements 
established by the alliance. Better use of the resources of the alliance and greater efficiency for 
its forces will be obtained through as high a degree of standardization and integration as possible 
in all fields. . . . We have agreed that a military conference should be held at ministerial level in 
the early months of 1958 to discuss progress made in these fields in the light, in particular, of the 
results of the 1957 annual review. 


(23) As regards defence production we have decided, in view of the progress already made, to 
take further measures within N.A.T.O. to promote the co-ordination of research, development, 
and manufacture of modern weapons, including intermediate range ballistic missiles. 


(24) The best means of achieving co-ordinated production of advanced weapons needed by 
our forces will be studied as a matter of urgency. Those N.A.T.O. countries whose programmes 
have already reached a very advanced stage have offered to share with their allies significant 
production techniques and results of their research work... . 

Scientific and Technical Co-operation. (25) We recognize that in most of our countries more 
should be done to increase the supply of trained men in many branches of science and technology... . 

(26) . . . Each of our Governments will therefore reappraise the support being given to 
scientific and technical education and to fundamental research. 


(27) We seek to increase the effectiveness of national efforts through the pooling of scientific 
facilities and information and the sharing of tasks... . 


(28) We have decided to establish forthwith a science committee on which all of the N.A.T.O. 
countries will be represented by men highly qualified to speak authoritatively on scientific policy. 
In addition, a scientist of outstanding qualifications will be appointed as science adviser to the 
Secretary-General of N.A.T.O. 

Economic Co-operation.(30) We are united in our common purpose to promote the economic 
and social development of our peoples and to assist the peoples of other countries to achieve the 
same objective. ... 

(31) We will co-operate among ourselves and with other free Governments to further the 
achievement of economic stability, a steady rate of economic growth, and the expansion of 
international trade through the further reduction of exchange and trade barriers. 


(33) We affirm the interest of our Governments in an enlargement of the resources, both 
public and private, available for the purpose of accelerating the economic advancement of the less 
developed areas of the free world. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
COMMANDANT, IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


It was announced by the Ministry of Defence on 14th November that General Sir 
Geoffrey Bourne, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., had been appointed Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College in succession to Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy Russell, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., with effect from January, 1958. > 


COMMANDANT, JOINT SERVICES STAFF COLLEGE 


It was announced on 20th October that Air Vice-Marshal Sir Laurence Sinclair, 
G.C., K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., had been appointed Commandant of the Joint Services 
Staff College in succession to Major-General P. N. White, C.B., C.B.E., with effect from 
Summer, 1958. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


The following were selected to attend the 1958 course which started in January :— 


Roya, Navy.—Captain H. H. Bracken; Captain G. H. Carew-Hunt; Captain 
J. G. B. Cooke, D.S.C.; Captain G. T. S. Grey, D.S.C.; Captain I. L. T. Hogg, D.S.C. ; 
Captain P. N. Howes, D.S.C.; Captain L. W. Napier, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain R. G. 
Raper; Captain C. H. S. Wise, M.B.E.; Captain’C. Peel Yates. 
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Army.—Brigadier H. T. Alexander, O.B.E.; Brigadier M. A. H. Butler, D.S.O., 
M.C.; Brigadier C. I. H. Dunbar, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier I. H. Freeland, D.S.O. ; 
Brigadier D. S. Gordon, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier V. W. Street, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. ; 
Brigadier E. A. W. Williams, O.B.E., M.C.; Colonel E. J. H. Bates, O.B.E., M.C. ; 


Colonel E. J. B. Nelson, D.S.O., M.V.O., O.B.E., M.C.; Colonel M. St. J. Oswald, 
D.S.O., M.C. 


Royat Air Force.—Air Commodore B. K. Burnett, D.F.C., A.F.C., A.D.C.; 
Air Commodore M. H. Dwyer, C.B.E.; Air Commodore G. C. Eveleigh, O.B.E.; Air 
Commodore J. R. A. Embling, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Air Commodore A. Foord-Kelcey, 
C.B.E., A.F.C.; Air Commodore N. C. S. Rutter, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. ; 
Group Captain R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; Group Captain D. C. McKinley, D.F.C., 


A.F.C. ; Group Captain F. M. Milligan, O.B.E., A.F.C.; Group Captain C. G. Stowell, 
O.B.E. 


Canapa.—Captain T. C. Pullen, R.C.N.; Brigadier L. G. C. Lilley ; Air Commodore 
V. H. Patriarche, O.B.E., A.F.C. ; Mr. G. C. McInnes, Department of External Affairs. 


AusTRALIA.—Captain T. K. Morrison, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.A.N.; Brigadier A. T. J. 
Bell, O.B.E.; Brigadier G. P. Hunt, O.B.E.; Air Commodore N. Ford, O.B.E., A.F.C. ; 
Group Captain W. N. Gibson, C.B.E., D.F.C. ; Mr. S. Landau, Department of Defence. 

NEW ZEALAND.—Air Commodore I. G. Morrison, C.B.E.; Mr. A. N. V. Dobbs. 

PakIsTaN.—Major-General M. Habibullah Khan; Air Commodore Mirza Abdul 


Rhaman; Mr. J. G. Kharas, Pakistan Foreign Service; Mr. Nazir Ahmed, Pakistan 
Civil Service. 


Inp1a.—Major-General P. M. Kumaramangalam, D.S.O.; Brigadier Harbakhsh 
Singh, Vr.C. 


CiviL SERVICE (FOREIGN SERVICE).—Mr. R. A. Beaumont, O.B.E.; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell. 


CiviL SERVICE (COLONIAL SERVICE).—Mr. D. C. Trench; Mr. W. F. M. Clemens. 


Home Civit SERVICE (ADMINISTRATORS).—Mr. C. M.. Walker, Commonwealth 
Relations Office ; Mr. J. H. Thomas, War Office ; Mr. C. A. G. Simkins, Security Service ; 
Mr. M. E. Fletcher, M.C., Ministry of Power; Mr. E. G. Cass, O.B.E., Ministry of Supply. 


Home Crvit Service (Scientists).—Dr. L. D. T. Williams, Ministry of Supply ; 
Mr. P. J. Meade, O.B.E., Air Ministry. 


UniITED StatEs.—Colonel Max C. Chapman, U.S.M.C.; Colonel Ned T. Norris, 


U.S. Army ; Colonel Septime S. Richard, U.S.A.F.; Mr. William Leonhart, U.S. State 
Department. 


THE DvuKE OF EDINBURGH’S TROPHY 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s Trophy for 1957 was won by the Ist Battalion, The Queen’s 
Own Cameron Highlanders, stationed in Aden, No. 40 Commando Royal Marines (Malta) 
were second, and the rst Battalion, The Wiltshire Regiment (Cyprus), third. 


The 1st Battalion, The Liverpool Scottish, T.A., won the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Shield for 1957. 


CANADA 
STRENGTH OF ARMED FORCES 
It was reported on 4th November that the strength of the Canadian Armed Forces 
totalled 118,505, the highest figure ever reached in peacetime. 
AUSTRALIA 


REVIEW OF DEFENCE ORGANIZATION.—A special committee has been appointed by 
the Australian Government to investigate the organization and inter-operations of the 
group of Government departments concerned with defence. The group includes the 
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Departments of Defence, Army, Navy, Air, Supply, and Defence Production. Particular 
atteation is to be given in the investigation to the relationship of the Departments of 
Supply and Defence Production to each other, and to the Department of Defence. 


The Chairman of the Committee is Lieut.-General Sir Leslie Morshead. Other 
members of the committee are: the Chairman of the Federal Public Service Board, 
Sir William Dunk ; the Secretary of the Department of Defence, Mr. E. W. Hicks; and 
the Secretary of the Prime Minister’s Department, Mr. E. J. Bunting. 


The committee is to report the result of its investigations to the Cabinet and to make 
recommendations concerning the means of obtaining most effective co-ordination in the 
defence group of departments, and of eliminating overlapping and waste. 


CURRENT DEFENCE PROGRAMME.—In a review of the current defence programme for 
the information of Parliament, the Minister for Defence, Sir Philip McBride, in the House 
of Representatives recently said that to meet the needs of the strategic situation the 
emphasis would be on mobile, well-equipped Regular forces. Mobility would be greatly 
increased by the procurement of 12 modern transport aircraft, which were expected to be 
delivered by the end of 1958. 


DEFENCE WEAPONS MISSION FROM U.S.A.—Prospects of manufacturing in Australia 
defence requirements for the United States and S.E.A.T.O. countries were investigated 
by 12 United States defence experts who arrived on a mission to Australia recently under 
the leadership of Major-General P. E. Ruestow, Director of U.S. Air Force Personnel and 
Support Operations in Air Material Command, Dayton, Ohio. 


The purpose of the mission, it was stated, was to inspect on the spot the available and 
suitable potential capacity of Australian industries to manufacture U.S. military equip- 
ment, and report the findings of the mission to Washington. If the report is favourable, 
Australia may receive orders for a substantial portion of Navy, Army, and Air Force 
equipment for friendly nations of South-East Asia and the Pacific. 


INDIA 


War MEMORIAL 

On 14th November, in Delhi, Sir Patrick Spens, on behalf of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission, handed over to the President of India a Memorial Gateway commemorating 
25,000 men of the undivided Indian Army and Royal Indian Air Force who died on active 
service in the 1939-45 War and are not commemorated by any other Memorial. Two 
Memorial Books will be enshrined in the Gateway containing the names of these men. 
British and Indian Army and Air Force detachments were present at the ceremony. The 
British Army and R.A.F. contingents included detachments from The Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders and the R.A.F. which were specially flown from Aden. 


PAKISTAN 


WarR MEMORIAL : 

On 30th November, in Karachi, President Mirza unveiled a Memorial in commemora- 
tion of 25,000 men of the undivided Indian Army and Royal Indian Air Force who died 
on active service in the 1939-45 War and are not commemorated by any other Memorial. 
Sir Patrick Spens, on behalf of the Imperial War Graves Commission, presented to the 
President a Roll of Honour in the form of two Memorial Books, which were enshrined 
within the Memorial. As at Delhi, British forces were represented by detachments from 
the 1st Battalion, The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, and the R.A.F. 


FOREIGN 
RUSSIA 


MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
On 26th October, it was announced in Moscow that Marshal Rodion Malinovsky 
had been appointed Minister of Defence in place of Marshal Zhukov. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


FIRST AND PRINCIPAL NavaLt A.D.C.—The Queen has approved the selection of 
Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., for appointment as her First and 
Principal Naval Aide-de-Camp from 7th January, 1958, in succession to Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Guy H. E. Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


AIDES-DE-CaMP.—Colonel B. W. de Courcy-Ireland, D.S.C., to be a Royal Marine 
A.D.C. to The Queen, vice Colonel I. H. Riches, D.S.O. (16th September, 1957) ; 
Captain P. Sargent, D.S.C., R.D., J.P., to be a R.N.R. A.D.C. to The Queen, in succession 
to Captain J. J. Youngs, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.D. (9th December, 1957). 


Eguerry.—Lieutenant Peter C. D. Campbell, R.N., to be an Equerry (Temporary) 
to Her Majesty. 


Honours AND AWARDS 


NEw YEAR Honours.—tThe following were included in the New Year Honours 
List :— 
G.C.B.—Admiral Sir John A. S. Eccles, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.B.E. 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Robert F. Elkins, C.B., C.V.O., O.B.E.; Vice-Admiral 
Richard G. Onslow, C.B., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Rear-Admiral P. Dawnay, M.V.O., D.S.C. ; Rear-Admiral R. S. Foster-Brown ; 
Rear-Admiral J. P. W. Furse, O.B.E.; Acting Vice-Admiral D. E. Holland-Martin, 
D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain E. D. G. Lewin, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral 
G. O. Naish ; Surgeon Rear-Admiral E. T. S. Rudd, C.B.E. ; Rear-Admiral G. A. Thring, 
D.S.O. ; Rear-Admiral R. S. Wellby, D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral G. A. M. Wilson. 

G.C.V.0.—Vice-Admiral Sir E. M. Conolly Abel Smith, K.C.V.O., C.B. 

K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Ballin I. Robertshaw, C.B., C.B.E.; Surgeon Vice-Admiral 
Robert C. May, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. 





BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 


NEw PaTENT.—The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal, bearing date the 6th day of November, 1957, to appoint the following to be 
Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High Admiral :— 


Group Captain the Right Hon. George Nigel, Earl of Selkirk, O.B.E., A.F.C. 

Admiral of the Fleet the Right Hon. Louis F. A. V. N., Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S,I., G.C.LE., G.C:V.0., D.S.0. 

Vice-Admiral D. E. Holland-Martin, D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Vice-Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral R. D. Watson, C.B., C.B.E. 

Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral M. L. Power, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Captain A. Christopher J. Soames, C.B.E. 

The Hon. Thomas G. D. Galbraith. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION.—Changes in the organization for handling Admiralty 
material requirements were announced by Lord Selkirk, First Lord, in the House of Lords 
on 19th December. They are the result of the Board’s study of the first part of the report 
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of the Admiralty Material Requirements Committee under the chairmanship of 
Sir Barclay Nihill. The Fourth Sea Lord, while continuing to perform his present duties 
in the field of Supplies and Transport, will on behalf of the Controller (the Third Sea 
Lord) assume responsibility for superintendence of the Dockyards and Maintenance 
of the Fleet. His title will be amended to Fourth Sea Lord and Vice-Controller. This 
will lighten the load on the Controller and leave him with more time to devote to design 
and development. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Admiral Sir Ralph A. B. Edwards, K.C.B., C.B.E. (it was 
announced on 15th October) had to relinquish his command in the Mediterranean through 
illness and was granted four months sick leave. Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, G.C.B., 
C.V.O., wko had completed almost two years as Second Sea Lord, was appointed to 
succeed him as Commander-in-Chief. Admiral Lambe also succeeded Admiral Edwards 
in the N.A.T.O. appointment of Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Mediterranean. 


SECOND SEA Lorp.—Rear-Admiral D. E. Holland-Martin, D.S.O., D.S.C., was 
appointed to succeed Admiral Sir Charles Lambe as Second Sea Lord and Chief of Naval 
Personnel;:and was granted the acting rank of Vice-Admiral on taking up his new 
appointment. 


D.C.N.P. (OFFicerRs).—In consequence of the above changes, Rear-Admiral 
C. L. G. Evans, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., was appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral 
Holland-Martin in October as Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel (Officers) and Head of 
the Directorate of Officer Appointments. 


FourtH SEA Lorp.—Vice-Admiral Sir A. Gordon V. Hubback, K.B.E., C.B., to be 
Fourth Sea Lord and Vice-Controller (January, 1958), in succession to Vice-Admiral 
R. D. Watson, C.B., C.B.E. 


PLymMouTH.—Vice-Admiral R. G. Onslow, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, 
Plymouth, in succession to Admiral Sir C. T. Mark Pizey, G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
(February, 1958). 

EASTERN ATLANTIC.—The Ministry of Defence announced on 11th December the 
appointment of Admiral Sir William W. Davis, K.C.B., D.S.O., as N.A.T.O. Commander- 
in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic, in succession to Admiral Sir John A. S. Eccles, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., C.B.E., to be effective from 6th January, 1958, when Admiral Davis relieved 
Admiral Eccles as National Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. 


HomE FLEEtT.—Acting Rear-Admiral H. C. D. MacLean, D.S.C., to be Chief of Staff 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral T. V. Briggs, 
O.B.E. (January, 1958). 

Deputy ConTROLLER.—Rear-Admiral T. V. Briggs, O.B.E., to be Deputy Controller, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral P. Dawnay, M.V.O., D.S.C. (January, 1958). 


SoutH ATLANTIC.—Vice-Admiral R. D. Watson, C.B., C.B.E., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, South Atlantic and South America, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
Sir W. Geoffrey A. Robson, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. (April, 1958). 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Vice-Admiral A. N. C. Bingley, C.B., O.B.E., to be Flag 
Officer Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Acting Rear-Admiral H. C. D. MacLean D.S.C. 
(January, 1958). 

FLoTILLas.—Rear-Admiral R. H. Wright, D.S.C., to be Flag Officer Flotillas, 
Home Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. D. Luce, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (April, 1958). 


RESERVE FLEET.—Vice-Admiral G. B. Sayer, C.B., D.S.C., to be Flag Officer 
Commanding Reserve Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral R. G. Onslow, C.B., D.S.O. 
(January, 1958). 
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A.C.R.—Rear-Admiral W. K. Edden, C.B., O.B.E., to be Admiral Commanding 
Reserves, in succession to Vice-Admiral G. Thistleton-Smith, C.B., G.M. (March, 1958). 


TRAINING SQUADRON.—The appointment of Flag Officer, Home Fleet Training 
Squadron, lapsed on 16th December, 1957, when the flag of Vice-Admiral G. B. Sayer, 
C.B., D.S.C., was struck and H.M.S. Ocean, the remaining ship of the Squadron, reduced 
to reserve. 

MALAYAN AREA.—The Admiralty have decided that, with the achievement 
of independence by the Federation of Malaya, it is now possible to reduce the number 
of naval commands in the Far East. Accordingly, the appointment of Flag Officer 
Malayan Area will lapse from 20th March, 1958. The present holder is Rear-Admiral 
G. A. Thring, D.S.O. 

DocKYARDS AND MAINTENANCE.—Rear-Admiral P. D. H. R. Pelly, D.S.O., to be 
Director-General of the Department of Dockyards and Fleet Maintenance (January, 1958). 


AIR MATERIAL.—Rear-Admiral J. P. W. Furse, O.B.E., to be Director-General of 
the Department of Air Material (February, 1958). 


(The above two appointments are made as a result of the reorganization of the 
Controller’s Departments of the Admiralty, as announced by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the House of Lords on 19th December.) 


SUPPLIES AND TRANSPORT.—The Admiralty has decided that the duties of Deputy 
Chief of Supplies and Transport and those of the Director-General, Supply and 
Secretariat Branch, should be combined. Vice-Admiral H. P. Koelle, C.B., who had 
been Director-General, Supply and Secretariat, since August, became responsible for 
the new combined post on 22nd November, 1957, succeeding Rear-Admiral V. D’A. 
Donaldson as Deputy Chief of Supplies and Transport. 


ALLIED ForcEs, MEDITERRANEAN.—Rear-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, 
Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, 
Mediterranean, in succession to Vice-Admiral B. I. Robertshaw, C.B., C.B.E., serving 
in the acting rank of Vice-Admiral (January, 1958). 


E Duties, Plymoutu.—Captain R. F. Storrs to be promoted to Rear-Admiral to 
date 7th January, 1958, and to be Rear-Admiral for Engineering duties on the Staff of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, in succession to Rear-Admiral W. K. Weston, 
C.B., O.B.E. (January, 1958). 


PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Rear-Admiral G. Thistleton-Smith, C.B., G.M., promoted to Vice-Admiral (3rd 
December, 1957). 


Vice-Admiral J. S. C. Salter, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(3rd December, 1957). 

Rear-Admiral W. K. Edden, C.B., O.B.E., promoted to Vice-Admira] (28th December, 
1957). 


Vice-Admiral L. N. Brownfield, C.B., C.B.E., placed on the Retired List (28th 
December, 1957). 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral A. A. Pomfret, C.B., O.B.E., placed on the Retired List 
(30th October, 1957). 


Surgeon Rear-Admiral (D) L. B. Osborne, C.B., placed on the Retired List (1st 
October, 1957). 


The following promotions and retirements were announced to date 7th January, 
1958 :— 

Retirements —Admiral the Hon. Sir Guy H. E. Russell, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. ; 
Rear-Admiral P. W. Brock, C.B., D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral P. W. Burnett, C.B., D.S.O,, 


D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral Sir John R. Coote, Bt., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral 
H. J. B. Grylls, C.B. 
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Promotions. To Admiral.—Vice-Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
To Vice-Admiral._—Rear-Admiral J. G. T. Inglis, C.B.,O.B.E. To Rear-Admiral.—Captain 
(Commodore Second Class) J. Y. Thompson ; Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) H. C. D. 
MacLean, D.S.C.; Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) D. R. F. Cambell, D.S.C.; Captain 
D. P. Dreyer, C.B.E., D.S.C. ; Captain G. C. de Jersey. 


A note issued with the above stated that since the last half-yearly promotions to 
Rear-Admiral were made in July, 1957, ten other officers of Flag rank have been placed 
on the retired list. By 28th February, 1958, a further six retirements, in addition to those 
announced, will have taken place. These promotions and retirements result in a decrease 
of eight in the total number of officers on the Flag list, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1957. 

HALF-YEARLY Lists 

The following promotions were announced to date 31st December, 1957 :— 

General List : Seaman Specialists—Commander to Captain.—A. C. Tupper, D.S.C. ; 
C. Le M. Scott ; A. A. T. Seymour-Haydon ; G. J. Kirkby, D.S.C.; N.G. Hallett, D.S.C. ; 
F. D. Holford, D.S.C.; R. A. Begg; J. E. L. Martin, D.S.C.; A. Turnbull; D. L. 
Davenport, O.B.E.; J. S. Stevens, D.S.O., D.S.C.; E. Palmer, D.S.C.; L. D. Empson ; 
D. B. Law, M.B.E., D.S.C.; R. R. B. Mackenzie, M.V.O., M.B.E. 


General List: Engineer Specialists—Commander to Captain.—R. A. H. Bartley ; 
R. P. Pratt, O.B.E.; P. L. Cloete, O.B.E.; W.T.C. Ridley, O.B.E.; D. B. H. Wildish. 


General List : Electrical Specialists—Commander to Captain.—K. A. Goudge, O.B.E., 
D.S.C.; C. H. S. Wise, M.B.E. 


General List : Supply and Secretariat Specialists—Commander to Captain.—P. Weekes, 
O.B.E., D.S.C. ; H. S. Spittle. 


Instructor Branch—Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain.—G. B. C. Britton, 
(Acting Instructor Captain). 


Medical Branch—Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—W. B. Taylor; E. D. 
Caldwell. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home FLEeET.—As part of the Home Fleet autumn cruise, ships paid visits to 
Continental ports in the latter part of October. The Maidstone, wearing the flag of the 
Commander-in-Chief, visited Rotterdam with the aircraft carrier Bulwark. The carriers 
Ark Royal and Albion went to Lisbon, and the carrier Eagle to Vigo. The cruiser Sheffield 
and two destroyers visited Bordeaux. In contrast to former years, when they were based 
on Gibraltar, Home Fleet ships will visit the West Indies during the spring cruise, and 
will take part in exercises in the western Atlantic with the Royal Canadian Navy. 


DARTMOUTH SQUADRON.—Ships of the Dartmouth Squadron, the Vigilant, Roebuck, 
and Venus, visited Gdynia from 9th to 13th November—the second visit of ships of the 
Royal Navy to Poland since the war. 

HERRING FLEET.—A review of the East Anglian and Scottish herring fleets was held 
off Great Yarmouth on 21st October, when the salute was taken by Admiral Sir Frederick 
Parham, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 


Visir TO GENERAL Franco.—During a visit to Barcelona in H.M.S. Birmingham, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Robin Durnford-Slater, Acting Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
was received by General Franco on 12th October. This is the first occasion in recent times 
that a Commander-in-Chief has been received by the Spanish Head of State, though 
meetings have taken place with Spanish Ministers of Marine. 


CEYLON FLoops.—The destroyer Cockade arrived at Colombo on 31st December, 
bringing relief for the victims of the areas flooded by the cyclone in Ceylon ten days 
previously. No H.M. ships were in Ceylonese waters at the time of the disaster, having 
been withdrawn in October. 
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DusBal CycLone.—The frigate Loch Ruthven arrived at Dubai, Persian Gulf, with 
relief stores given by H.M. Government after extensive damage caused by a cylcone 
two days earlier. The Loch Ruthven, from Bahrain, steamed at full speed through heavy 
seas and her stores were brought in safely over the storm-swept bar to the Dubai customs 
wharf. 

ANTARCTIC.—H.M.S. Protector left Portsmouth on 1oth October for her third anoual 
commission to the Falklands and the Antarctic. Two naval survey teams were embarked, 
one for South Georgia and one for Grahamland. 


PERSONNEL 


OFFICER REDUCTIONS.—It was announced on 12th December, that all officers of the 
Royal Navy and Royal Marines who have been selected for premature retirement were 
being informed. The number of officers to be retired prematurely amounts to under 
2,000, of whom some 250 would be leaving during the run-down period in any case. The 
total is made up, in round numbers, of 50 captains, 300 commanders, and the balance of 
lieutenant-commanders and below, of whom about two-thirds are lieutenant-commanders. 
Royal Marine officers are included in the figures. In addition to the officers mentioned 
above, there will also be a progressive reduction in the number of officers on the Flag List. 


RaTING REepuctions.—About 950 ratings and Royal Marine other ranks are to be 
discharged prematurely under the special reduction schemes announced last July. All of 
these are senior ratings or ranks with over 17 years’ service. The whole of this number 
will be drawn from volunteers who have applied for premature discharge under the terms 
of compensation announced. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


H.M.S. Lion.—It was announced on 8th October that to keep alive the 400-year-old 
ship name Lion in the Royal Navy, the Admiralty, with the approval of The Queen, had 
decided that the “‘ Tiger ’’ class cruiser Defence, now completing on the Tyne, shall bear 
this name. 


LAUNCHES.—H.M.S. Narwhal, one of the post-war operational type submarines of 
the ‘‘ Porpoise ’’ class, was launched by Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., at Barrow-in- 
Furness on 25th October. H.M.S. Cachalot, another of this class, was launched by the 
Scotts’ Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd., Greenock, on roth December. H.M.S. 
Rothesay, anti-submarine frigate, was launched on 9th December, by Messrs. Yarrow 
& Co. Ltd., Scotstoun. 


FRIGATES COMPLETED.—Three new frigates of the ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ class and one of the 
“Whitby ”’ class were completed in December. The former were the Malcolm, Palliser, 
and Exmouth, and the ‘‘ Whitby ”’ class vessel was the Tenby. Both classes are designed 
mainly for an anti-submarine role. The ‘‘ Whitby ”’ class are larger, with a length of 
370 feet as against 310 feet, and their complement is approximately nine officers and 
180 men, compared with seven officers and 104 men in the ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ class. 


ESCAPE FROM SUBMARINES.—The Admiralty announced on 1oth December that in 
future the built-in breathing system (B.I.B.S.) will be the standard method of escape 
from sunken submarines. The rescue bell method, which had been fitted experimentally 
in two submarines, has proved to be a less practicable means of escape and will be 
abandoned. 

Honc KonoG.—It was announced in both Houses of Parliament on 28th November 
that H.M. Government had decided to close the Naval Dockyard in Hong Kong. The 
run down will take two years, the final closure being expected by 30th November, 1959. 
A small naval base from which H.M. ships can be serviced and operated will be retained 
in Hong Kong island. 

CuristMAs IsLAND.—In commemoration of the discovery of Christmas Island by 
Captain Cook on Christmas Eve, 1777, the base for the small party of naval personnel 
engaged there on maintenance work has been named after Cook’s ship, H.M.S. Resolution. 
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FLEET AIR ARM 


HELICOPTER TRANSFER.—No. 898 Squadron, with all its maintenance personnel, 
stores, and baggage, was transferred by helicopter in November from H.M.S. Ark Royal to 
H.M.S. Bulwark in Falmouth Bay, near the end of routine day and night flying exercises. 
The four Westland Whirlwind helicopters made 56 sorties in 65 minutes, and moved 
88 officers and men and 30 tons of stores and personal baggage. 


MINESWEEPER TOWED.—For the first time in Britain, a coastal minesweeper of 450 
tons was towed by helicopter in Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, on roth October. The 
helicopter, a Whirlwind, operated from the R.N. Air Station, Lee-on-Solent, and towed 
the ship for a distance of two miles at a speed of about five knots, flying about 30 feet 
above the water with the minesweeper about 160 yards astern. 


Roya. NAvAL RESERVES 


AMALGAMATION.—It was announced in both Houses of Parliament on 4th December 
that the Admiralty had decided to form one unified reserve to be known as the Royal 
Naval Reserve, which will combine the existing R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. Three factors 
have contributed to this decision :— (a) the changed concept of modern war which 
requires. that reservists, on mobilization, must be ready to join the fleet without any 
training ; (b) the need to review the tasks which the volunteer reservist can reasonably 
be expected to perform efficiently on mobilization, having regard to the approaching 
end of National Service; and (c) the ever-present need to make economies in naval 
expenditure. Facilities in all the R.N.V.R. Divisions will be reduced, the most serious 
being the closing of the Humber Division ; the Sea Training Centre at Hull will be reduced 
to one devoted solely to training communications personnel. As floating drill ships 
are expensive to maintain, most of them will be withdrawn and replaced by shore 
headquarters. Whenever possible, the coastal minesweeper attached to a Reserve 
headquarters will be berthed so that the ship is readily available for drill-night instruction 
on board. The training of the professional seafarer in the Merchant Navy and Fishing 
Fleets will continue as at present. 


HA.LF-YEARLY PrRomoi110NS.—The following have been made to date 31st December, 
19587 -— 

Royal Naval Reserve : Seaman Branch—Commander to Captain.—J. E. Woolfenden, 
D.S.C., R.D.; J. Collier, R.D.; J. C. Young, R.D. 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve: Seaman Branch—Commander to Captain.— 
J. G. Young, D.S.C., V.R.D. 

Electrical Branch—Commander to Captain.—M. Alton, V.R.D. 

Medical Branch—Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—J. A. Shepherd, V.R.D. 


Royal MARINES 

RETIREMENT.—Major-General Sir Farndale Phillips, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., placed 
on the Retired List (1st September, 1957). 

Promotions.—Colonel I. H. Riches, D.S.O., to be Local Major-General 
(16th September) and to be Major-General (23rd September, 1957). Colonel (Acting 
Brigadier) R. W. Madoc, O.B.E., to be Local Major-General (19th October) and to be 
Major-General (26th October, 1957). 

Ha.F-YEARLY Promotions.—The following have been made to date 31st December, 
oo 

Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel.—P. L. Norcock, O.B.E.; R. D. Houghton, O.B.E., M.C.; 
T. M. Gray, D.S.O., M.C. 


Major to Lieutenant-Colonel.—M. Pound ; J. L. Carter; E. A. Allenby, O.B.E. 
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CoLD WEATHER TRAINING.—Royal Marines undertaking cold weather warfare 
training in the Cairngorms, Inverness-shire, this winter are using the new Norwegian 
Army skis for the first time. Advanced students from the Cairngorms course will be 
training for three weeks in the highest and coldest mountains in Norway, while others 
have been selected for work with the Canadian Army at Fort Churchill. In the 
Himalayas, Captain Michael Banks, R.M., will be leading a team of officers drawn from 
the three British fighting services and from Pakistan in the spring against one of the 
highest unclimbed peaks. 

CANADA 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commodore E. P. Tisdall to be promoted to Rear-Admiral 
(January, 1958) and appointed V.C.N.S. in succession to Rear-Admiral Horatio Nelson Lay, 
who is retiring after 40 years’ service in the R.C.N. Rear-Admiral K. L. Dyer, D.S.C., 
has been appointed Chief of Naval Personnel. He was promoted to Rear-Admiral on 
30th July, 1957, aged 41, the youngest officer to reach Flag rank in the R.C.N. 
Commodore A. H. G. Storrs, D.S.C., has been appointed A.C.N.S. (A. and W.), a new 
post which combines the former divisions of A.C.N.S. (Air) and (Warfare). 


PromoTions.—The following were announced by the Department of National 
Defence, Ottawa, to be effective 1st January, 1958 :— 


Executive Branch—Commander to Captain.—F. C. Frewer. 

Engineering Branch—Commander to Captain.--R. E. Revfem. 

Instructor Branch—Instructoy Commander to Instructor Captain.—J. D. Armstrong. 
Ordnance Branch—Ordnance Commander to Ordnance Captain.—R. V. Henning. 
R.C.N. (Reserve). Executive Branch—Commander to Captain.—L. B. Mclllhagga. 


NUCLEAR STUDIES.— On 5th December the Defence Minister, Mr. Pearkes, announced 
that studies of nuclear propulsion for ships are to be undertaken by the Royal Canadian 
Navy in conjunction with the Royal Navy, and a team of scientists and naval officers 
will visit the United Kingdom. Co-operation is also planned with the United States in 
meeting the submarine threat, which is considered grave, and projects are to be undertaken 
with the aim of extending the range of detection and increasing the speed at which 
searches for submarines can be conducted. 


AUSTRALIA 


PromoTions.—The following were announced by the Australian Commonwealth 
Naval Board to date 31st December, 1957 :— 


Seaman Specialists—Commander to Captain.—W. J. Dovers, D.S.C. 

Engineer Specialists—Commander to Captain.—R. L. Shimmin. 

Electrical Specialists—Commander to Captain.—F. F. Lord; B. J. Castles. 
Supply and Secretariat Specialists—Commander to Captain.—W. D. H. Graham. 


NEW ZEALAND 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


The Admiralty announced on 28th November that Captain J. M. Villiers, C.B.E., R.N., 
was to be promoted to Rear-Admiral to date 7th January, 1958, and to be Chief of Staff, 
Navy Board, Royal New Zealand Navy, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. E. H. 
McBeath, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., the appointment to take effect in February, 1958. 


CEYLON 
TRANSFER OF TRINCOMALEE 


The naval base at Trincomalee was formally transferred to Ceylon on 15th October, 
when the White Ensign was hauled down and replaced by the Ceylon Naval Ensign. 
The British withdrawal will be made in stages over the next three years. After the 
ceremony on 15th October, Vice-Admiral H. W. Biggs transferred his office and staff to 
H.M.S. Ceylon, cruiser. 
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FOREIGN 


DENMARK 
SUBMARINE RETURNED 
Submarine P.52, which had been serving with the Royal Danish Navy as the 
Springeren for ten years, was returned to the Royal Navy at Faslane, Clyde, on 
19th November, and accepted from her Danish captain, Lieutenant-Commander N. E. 
Andersen, by Commander K. H. Martin, D.S.C., R.N., Commanding the 3rd Submarine 
Squadron in H.M.S. Adamant. 


FRANCE 
DEATH OF ADMIRAL LANCELOT.—Vice-Admiral Pierre Lancelot, Director of Personnel 
in the Ministry of Marine, was killed on 7th October in an air crash at Cannes. He 
served as Deputy Naval Task Force Commander in the Suez operations in November, 1956. 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER.—The new aircraft carrier Clemenceau was floated out of dry 
dock at Brest in December. Of 22,000 tons, she will carry 2,400 officers and men and 
60 aircraft. 


GERMANY 
NAVAL AIRCRAFT 
The German Navy is in process of forming its own air arm, equipped with British 


Sea Hawks and Gannets. For some time the Royal Navy has been assisting in the training 
of pilots, observers, and maintenance ratings at R.N. air stations. 


GREECE 
SUBMARINES RETURNED 
The Greek submarines Pipinos and Delphin, formerly the Veldt and Vengeful, which 


had been on loan to Greece since the war, arrived at Malta on 9th December to be returned 
to the Royal Navy. 


UNITED STATES 


RESEARCH AGREEMENT.—Britain and the United States signed an agreement on 
1st November in Washington to set up joint naval research stations in the Bahamas to 
obtain ocean data useful in meeting any submarine threat. For logistic and administrative 
reasons, the joint shore stations will be manned and supported by the United States 
Navy. 


Atomic SUBMARINES.—Mr. Gates, Secretary of the Navy, announced on 27th October 
that the atomic submarine Nautilus had spent five and a half days submerged under the 
Arctic ice pack, gathering scientific information. He also announced that besides the 
Nautilus and Sea Wolf, 17 more nuclear submarines had been approved under the 1958 
shipbuilding programme. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Colonel-in-Chief, 7th Queen’s Own Hussars, 
visited the Regiment at Tidworth on 23rd October. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Colonel-in-Chief, R.A.M.C., visited the Queen 
Alexandra Military Hospital, Millbank, and the Royal Army Medical College on 
10th December. 


The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 1oth Royal Hussars (P.W.O.) 
at Aliwal Barracks, Tidworth, on 14th November. 


The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 1st Battalion, The Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, at Knock Camp, Warminster, on 15th November, 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, The Royal Scots (The Royal Regiment) 
presented Colours to the 1st Battalion at the Palace of Holyroodhouse on 4th October. 
On 5th October, Her Royal Highness unveiled a Memorial in the Regimental Chapel at 
Glencorse, and later opened the new Territorial Army Centre at Penicuik for the 
8th Battalion, The Royal Scots. 


The Princess Royal, Controller Commandant, attended a conference for senior 
officers of the Women’s Royal Army Corps in London on 4th November. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, visited the 1st Battalion, The 
Northamptonshire Regiment, at Doniford Camp, Watchet, Somerset, on 28th and 29th 
October. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of Kent to be Colonel-in-Chief, The Durham Light 
Infantry, and Honorary Colonel, North Irish Horse, R.A.C., T.A. (24th December, 1957), 
a 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QUEEN.—Brigadier A. B. Barton, O.B.E., M.C. 
(12th May, 1957), vice Major-General A.G.V. Paley, C.B.E., D.S.O., promoted ; 
Brigadier J. S. Cameron, C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th October, 1957), vice Brigadier I. H. Good, 
D.S.O., retired; Brigadier F. Stephens, D.S.O. (24th October, 1957), vice Brigadier 
G. W. Eden, C.B.E., retired. 

To BE HONORARY AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE QuUEEN.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) 
Mary K. R. Colvin, O.B.E., T.D., Director, W.R.A.C. (1st November, 1957). 


To BE HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend W. D. C. Williams, 
O.B.E., B.A., Chaplain to the Forces, 1st Class (11th September, 1957). 


Royat HosPitaL, CHELSEA.—Major-General Sir Douglas Campbell, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A., appointed Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary (15th October, 1957), 
vice Major-General N. W. Duncan, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Brigadier 
H. E. Fernyhough, C.B.E., D.S.O. (4th November, 1957), vice Colonel (Honorary Major- 
General) F. W. H. Pratt, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired, and Lieut.-General 
R. W. Goodbody, C.B., D.S.O. (1st January, 1958), vice General Sir G. Ivor Thomas, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the Royal Corps of Signals, Major- 
General M. S. Wheatley, C.B., C.B.E. (22nd December, 1957), vice Major-General 
W. R. C. Penney, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired ; of the Army Air Corps, 
General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (20th November, 1957) ; of the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps, Major-General L. E. Cutforth, C.B., C.B.E. (1st November, 


1957). 
To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the 3rd Carabiniers (Prince of Wales’s Dragoon 
Guards), Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. R. Fishbourne, M.B.E. (1st December, 1957), 
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vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) W. T. Gill, M.C., tenure expired; of the 5th Royal 
Inniskilling Dragoon Guards, Major (Honorary Lieut.-Colonel) M. P. Ansell, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (23rd November, 1957), vice General Sir Charles F. Keightley, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
D.S.O., tenure expired ; of The Royal Scots Greys (2nd Dragoons), Colonel (Honorary 
Brigadier) J. E. Swetenham, D.S.O. (1st January, 1958), vice Brigadier G. H. N. Todd, 
M.C., tenure expired ; of The Royal Scots Fusiliers, Brigadier A. I. Buchanan-Dunlop, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. (24th December, 1957), vice Major-General E. Hakewill-Smith, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., resigned; of The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding), Major- 
General K. G. Exham, C.B., D.S.O. (1st November, 1957), vice General Sir A. F. Philip 
Christison, Bart., G.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., B.A., D.L., tenure expired ; of The South 
Lancashire Regiment (The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers), Lieut.-Colonel (Honorary 
Brigadier) J. H. Whalley-Kelly, C.B.E. (7th October, 1957), vice Colonel (Honorary 
Major-General) E. C. Beard, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., resigned; of The King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry, Major-General W..R. Cox, C.B., D.S.O. (5th November, 1957), vice 
Lieut.-General Sir Ernest E. Down, K.B.E., C.B., resigned; of The Highland Light 
Infantry (City of Glasgow Regiment), Major-General R. A. Bramwell Davis, C.B., D.S.O. 
(24th December, 1957), vice Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., resigned. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1958.—The following have been 
appointed :— 

Royal Armoured Corps (Cavalry Wing).—General Sir Charles Keightley, G.C.B., 
G.B.E., D.S.O. Royal Tank Regiment.—Major-General H. R. B. Foote, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery —Major-General H. C. Phipps, C.B., D.S.O. 


Corps of Royal Engineers.—General Sir Nevil Brownjohn, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., 
M.C., A.D.C. 


Royal Corps of Signals—Colonel (Honorary Major-General) R. F. H. Nalder, C.B., 
O.B.E., B.Sc. 


Royal Army Service Corps.—Major-General H. C. Goodfellow, C.B., C.B.E., 
A.M.1.Mech.E. 


Royal Army Medical Corps.—Major-General R. Murphy, C.B., C.B.E., M.B. 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—Major-General Sir Neville Swiney, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 


Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers——Major-General S. W. Joslin, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.A., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., E.M. 


Royal Army Dental Corps.—Major-General A. B. Austin, C.B., F.D.S.R.C.S. 





HONOURS AND AWARDS 


Mataya.—The following was included on 20th December in the list of awards 
published in the Supplement to The London Gazette of 17th Decembér, 1957, in recognition 
of distinguished service in Malaya during the period ending 30th August, 1957. 

C.B.—Major-General L. H. O. Pugh, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

New YEAR Honours.—tThe following were included in the New Year Honours 
List :-— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General H. E. Pyman, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Major-General D. Bluett, O.B.E., Q.H.P., M.B. ; Major-General J. N. Carter, 
C.B.E.; Major-General G. P. Gregson, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General J. W. 
Hackett, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; Major-General R. H. Hewetson, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
Major-General D. A. Kendrew, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General A. H. Musson, C.B.E. ; 
Major-General C. A. R. Nevill, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier J. A. R. Robertson, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. ; Major-General L. de M. Thuillier, O.B.E. 


D.B.E.—Brigadier Cecilie M. Johnson, R.R.C.,Q.H.N.S., A.D.C.(Hon.), Q.A.R.A.N.C. 
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K.B.E.—Lieut.-General R. W. Goodbody, C.B., D.S.O. 


Royal Red Cross, 1st Class.—Colonel Elizabeth Mackaness, A.R.R.C., Q.A.R.A.N.C. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel Florence B. Cozens, A.R.R.C., Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE.—Major-General R. W. McLeod, C.B., C.B.E., appointed 
Deputy Chief of Staff to the Minister of Defence, with the temporary rank of Lieut.- 
General (16th December, 1957). 

War OFFICE.—Major-General P. St. Clair-Ford, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
President, Special Board (1st November, 1957). 

Major-General W. R. Cox, C.B., D.S.O., appointed Director, Territorial Army, 
Cadets, and Home Guard (February, 1958). 

UNITED KinGcpom.—Major-General L. H. O. Pugh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
G.O.C., Mid-West District and 53rd Infantry Division, T.A. (6th January, 1958). 

Major-General J. W. Hackett, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., appointed Commandant, 
Royal Military College of Science (February, 1958). 

Major-General R. G. Collingwood, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Scottish Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (May, 1958). 

GERMANY.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G. R. D. Musson, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
appointed G.O.C., 7th Armoured Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(February, 1958). 

Major-General M. M. A. R. West, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 1st Corps, with 
the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (March, 1958). 

MippLE East LAND ForcrEs.—Lieut.-General Sir Roger H. Bower, K.B.E., C.B., 
appointed C.-in-C. (5th January, 1958). 

Far East Lanp Forces.—Brigadier J. C. D’A. Dalton, C.B., C.B.E., appointed 
Major-General i/c Administration, G.H.Q., Far East Land Forces, with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (29th November, 1957). 

Major-General C. L. Richardson, C.B., C.B.E., appointed G.O.C., Singapore District 
(March, 1958). 

PROMOTIONS 

Lieut.-General.—The following Temporary Lieut.-General to be Lieut.-General :— 
J. G. Cowley, C.B., C.B.E., A.M. (1st October, 1957). 

Major-General to be Temporary Lieut.-General—R. W. McLeod, C.B., C.B.E. 
(16th December, 1957). 

Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
R. W. Craddock, C.B.E., D.S.O. (28th September, 1957); R. K. Exham, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.C. (1st October, 1957) ; G. C. Gordon Lennox, C.V.O., D.S.O. (1st October, 1957). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be Temporary Major-Generals.—J. C. D’A. Dalton, C.B., 
C.B.E. (29th November, 1957) ; R. E. Goodwin, C.B.E., D.S.O. (21st December, 1957). 


RETIREMENTS 
The following General Officers have retired :—Lieut.-General Sir William P. Oliver, 
K.C.B., O.B.E. (21st October, 1957) ; Lieut.-General Sir W. John Eldridge, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C. (z9th October, 1957) ; Major-General R. Younger, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C, (21st December, 1957). 


BATTLE Honours 


The following is the fifth list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for the 
1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments 
are shown in bold print. 
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5TH Royat INNISKILLING DraGoon Guarps.—* Withdrawal to Escaut,’’ “ St. 
Omer-La Bassée,” ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” “Mont Pincon,” “St. Pierre La Vielle,”’ 
“* Lisieux,” ‘‘ Risle Crossing,’ “* Lower Maas,” “‘ Roer,” “ Ibbenburen,”’ “‘ North-West 
Europe, 1940, '44-45.” 

THE WARWICKSHIRE YEOMANRY, R.A.C., T.A.—‘‘ Iraq, 1941,” “‘ Syria, 1941,” 
*“*El Alamein,” ‘“‘ North Africa, 1942,” ‘ Ficulle,” ‘‘ Trasimene Line,” ‘ Sanfa- 
tucchio,”’ ‘‘ Advance to Florence,” ‘“‘ Campriano,” “ Italy, 1944.” 


THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE YEOMANRY, R.A.C., T.A.—‘* Odon,” “*‘ Cheux,”’ ‘‘ Defence 
of Rauray,”’ “* Caen,” ‘‘ Noyers,”’ “* Bourguebus Ridge,” ‘“* Mont Pincon,” “ Falaise,” 
“ Falaise Road,” “‘ Dives Crossing,” ‘“‘ Lisieux,’’ ** Le Havre,” ‘‘ Lower Maas,” ‘‘ Venlo 
Pocket,” “* Ourthe,” “ Rhine,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1944-45.” 


GRENADIER GuaRDs.—“ Dyle,”’ “‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” “‘Cagny,” “‘ Mont Pincon,” 
““ Nijmegen,” ‘ Reichswald,’’ “ Rhine,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, '44-45,” 
“Mareth,” ‘“‘ Medjez Plain,” ‘“North Africa, 1942-43,” “ Salerno,” ‘ Volturno 
Crossing,’’ “‘ Monte Camino,” “ Anzio,” ‘Gothic Line,” “ Battaglia,’ “ Italy, 
1943-45." 

THE LANCASHIRE FusILrers.—‘ Defence of Escaut,” ‘‘ St. Omer-La Bassée,’’ 
“* Caen,” “ North-West Europe, i940, ’44,”" “* Medjez El Bab,” “‘ Oued Zarga,”’ “‘ North 
Africa, 1942-43,” ‘“‘ Adrano,” “‘ Sicily, 1943,’’ ‘‘ Termoli,” ‘“ Trigno,” ‘‘ Sangro,” 
“Cassino II,” ‘“‘ Trasimene Line,’’ ‘“‘ Monte Ceco,’’ ‘‘ Monte Spaduro,’’ ‘ Senio,’’ 
“Argenta Gap,” “Italy, 1943-45,” “‘ Malta, 1941-42,” ‘“‘ Rathedaung,”’ ‘‘ Htizwe,” 
“ Kohima,” “‘ Naga Village,” “‘ Chindits, 1944,” ‘‘ Burma, 1943-45.” 


THE CHESHIRE REGIMENT.—“ Dyle,’’ ‘“‘ Withdrawal to Escaut,’’ “‘ St. Omer-La 
Bassée,” ‘‘ Wormhoudt,” “ Cassel,’ ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” “‘ Normandy Landing,” 
“Mont Pincon,” “St. Pierre La Vielle,” ‘‘ Gheel,’’ ‘‘ Nederrijn,’’ “‘ Aam,” “ Aller,” 
“ North-West Europe, 1940, °44-45,"’ ‘“‘ Sidi Barrani,” “Capture of Tobruk,” 
“ Gazala,”’ “‘Mersa Matruh,” ‘“‘ Defence of Alamein Line,” ‘‘ Deir el Shein,” “ El 
Alamein,” “ Mareth,” ‘“ Wadi Zeuss East,” ‘‘ Wadi Zigzaou,’’ “ Akarit,’”’ ‘‘ Wadi 
Akarit East,” ‘“‘ Enfidaville,”’ ‘‘ North Africa, 1940—43,’’ ‘‘ Landing in Sicily,’’ ‘‘ Primosole 


Bridge,”’ ‘‘ Simeto Bridgehead,’’ “* Sicily, 1943,” “‘ Sangro,”’ “‘ Salerno,” “ St. Lucia,’’ 


oo 46 > 48 


“ Battipaglia,’’ ‘‘ Volturno Crossing, Monte Maro,” “ Teano, Monte Camino,”’ 
“‘ Garigliano Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Minturno,”’ ‘“‘ Damiano,”’ ‘“‘ Anzio,”’ “* Rome,” ** Gothic Line,” 
“ Coriano,”’ “‘Gemmano Ridge, Savignano,” ‘ Senio Floodbank,” “‘ Rimini Line,”’ 
‘“Ceriano Ridge,”’ “ Valli di Commacchio,” “ Italy, 1943-45,” “* Malta, 1941-42.” 

Tue Royat WELcH FusiLiers.—‘ Dyle,’’ ‘‘ Defence of Escaut,”’ “‘ St. Omer-La 
Bassée,” “Caen,” “ Esquay,” “ Falaise,’’ ‘“‘ Nederrijn,” ‘‘ Lower Maas,” “ Venlo 
Pocket,’’ “‘Ourthe,” “ Rhineland,” “ Reichswald,” ‘‘ Goch,” ‘* Weeze,” “ Rhine,” 
“Ibbenburen,” “Aller,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, '44-45,” ‘‘ Madagascar,” 
“Middle East, 1942,” “ Donbaik,” ‘‘ North Arakan,” “ Kohima,” ‘ Mandalay,” 
‘“* Ava,” “ Burma, 1943-45.” . 


o> «8 


THE OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LiGut INFANTRY.—‘‘ Defence of Escaut,”’ 
“ Cassel,” “‘ Ypres-Comines Canal,” ‘“‘ Normandy Landing,” “ Pegasus Bridge,” 
“Caen,” “‘Esquay,” ‘‘ Lower Maas,” “ Ourthe,’’. “‘ Rhineland,” ‘ Reichswald,” 
“Rhine,” “ Ibbenburen,”” ‘“‘ North-West Europe, 1940, '44-45,”’ ‘* Enfidaville,” 
“North Africa, 1943,”’ “‘ Salerno,” ‘“‘ St. Lucia,” “ Salerno Hills,”’ ‘‘ Teano,’’ ‘‘ Monte 
Camino,” “ Garigliano Crossing,” “‘ Damiano,’”’ “ Anzio,” ‘ Coriano,” ‘“‘Gemmano 
Ridge,” “ Italy, 1943-45,”’ “ Arakan Beaches,’’ “‘ Tamandu,” “ Burma, 1943-45.” 

SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS (Ross-sHIRE Burrs, THE DuKE oF ALBANyY’s).—‘‘ Ypres- 
Comines Canal,’”’ “‘Somme, 1940,” “‘ Withdrawl to Seine,” “ St. Valery-en-Caux,” 
“ Odon,” “ Cheux,”’ “ Caen,” “ Troarn,’”’ “‘ Mont Pincon,”’ “ Quarry Hill,” ‘“‘ Falaise,’’ 
“ Falaise Road,” “ Dives Crossing,”’ “La Vie Crossing,” “ Lisieux,” “ Nederrijn,”’ 
“ Best,” “‘Le Havre,” “Lower Maas,” “ Meijel,”’ ‘‘ Venlo Pocket,” ‘ Ourthe,” 
“ Rhineland,” “ Reichswald,”’ “‘ Goch,”’ ‘‘ Moyland,” “ Rhine,’’ “ Uelzen,”’ “ Artlenberg,”’ 
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“‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” “‘ El Alamein,” “‘ Advance on Tripoli,” ‘‘ Mareth,’* 
“ Wadi Zigzaou,”’ *‘ Akarit,” ‘‘ Djebel Roumana,”’ “‘ North Africa, 1942-43,” ‘‘ Landing 
in Sicily,” ‘‘ Augusta,” ‘‘ Francofonte,’’ ‘‘ Adrano,’”’ ‘‘ Sferro Hills,” ‘‘ Sicily, 1943,” 
“ Garigliano Crossing,”’ “‘ Anzio,” “Italy, 1943-44,”’ “‘ Madagascar,” ‘‘ Middle East, 
1942,” ** Imphal,” ‘‘ Shenam Pass,’’ ‘‘ Litan,’’ ‘‘ Tengnoupal,” ‘‘ Burma, 1942-44,” 


THE GorDOoN HIGHLANDERS.—‘‘ Withdrawal to Escaut,’’ ‘‘ Ypres-Comines Canal,’’ 
** Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘“‘ Somme, 1940,” “‘ St. Valery-en-Caux,’’ ‘* Odon,” “‘ La Vie Crossing,’ 
‘* Lower Maas,”’ “‘ Venlo Pocket,’’ ‘‘ Rhineland,” ‘*‘ Reichswald,” ‘‘ Cleve,’ ‘‘ Goch,” 
“Rhine,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, °44-45,” ‘“‘El Alamein,” ‘“‘ Advance on 
Tripoli,’ ‘‘ Mareth,” ‘‘ Medjez Plain,’ ‘*‘ North Africa, 1942-43,” ‘‘ Landing in Sicily,”’ 
“‘ Sferro,” “‘ Sicily, 1943,’ “* Anzio,” “‘ Rome,” “ Italy, 1944-45.” 


THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS (PRINCESS LOoUISE’s).—‘‘ Somme, 
1940,” ** Odon,” “‘ Tourmauville Bridge,’’ ‘‘ Caen,’’ ‘“‘ Esquay,’’ “‘ Mont Pincon,” ‘‘ Quarry 
Hill,” ‘‘ Estry,” ‘‘ Falaise,’’ ‘‘ Dives Crossing,’ ‘‘ Aart,’’ ‘‘ Lower Maas,’’ ‘‘ Meijel,’’ 
“Venlo Pocket,’’ ‘‘ Ourthe,’’ ‘‘ Rhineland,’’ ‘‘ Reichswald,’”’ ‘‘ Rhine,” ‘ Uelzen,’’ 
“ Artlenberg,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ‘44-45,” ‘‘ Abyssinia, 1941,”’ * Sidi Barrani,” 
“El Alamein,” ‘ Medenine,”’ ‘‘ Akarit,” ‘“‘ Djebel Azzag, 1942,’’ ‘‘ Kef Ouiba Pass,” 
““Mine de Sedjenane,”’ ‘‘ Medjez Plain,” “* Longstop Hill, 1943,” ‘‘ North Africa, 1940-43,” 
“‘ Landing in Sicily,”’ ‘‘ Gerbini,’’ ‘“‘ Adrano,”’ ‘‘ Centuripe,’’ ‘‘ Sicily, 1943,’’ “‘ Termoli,”’ 
*“Sangro,” “‘ Cassino II,’”’ ‘ Liri Valley,’ ‘‘ Aquino,” ‘‘ Monte Casalino,’’ ‘‘ Monte 
Spaduro,” ‘‘ Monte Grande,” ‘‘ Senio,’”’ ‘“‘ Santerno Crossing,’ ‘“‘ Argenta Gap,’’ “* Italy, 
1943-45,” “‘ Crete,” ‘‘ Heraklion,” ‘‘ Middle East, 1941,’ ‘‘ North Malaya,” “ Grik 
Road,” “ Central Malaya,’”’ “‘ Ipoh,” ‘‘ Slim River,’ ‘‘ Singapore Island,’’ ‘*‘ Malaya, 
1941-42.” 


BREVET PROMOTION TO LIEUT.-COLONEL 


The names of 42 majors who have been promoted to the rank of brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
with effect from 1st July, 1957, were published on 8th November in the Supplement to 
The London Gazette of 5th November, 1957. 


PERMANENT REGULAR CADRE OF OFFICERS FOR THE PARACHUTE REGIMENT 
On 8th January, the War Office announced that a permanent cadre of Regular 
officers in the Parachute Regiment is to be created which will form part of the officer 
establishment of the Regiment. The remaining officer requirement will be found under 
the present system of voluntary secondment from infantry regiments. 


The new Regular officer cadre will be formed by voluntary transfer from infantry 
regiments (and in exceptional cases from other arms) and by the grant of direct 
commissions into the Parachute Regiment to cadets from the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, and entrants from the Universities. National Service, Short Service, and 
Extended Service officers may also apply for permanent Regular commissions in the 
Parachute Regiment. 


Officers who apply to transfer from other arms must be of the rank of major or 
below but, if they have no previous service in the Parachute Regiment or are not trained 
parachutists, must be not more than 32 years of age. If they have previous experience 
they may be accepted up 42 years of age. They must, of course, be of the medical standard 
applicable to the Parachute Regiment. 


Officers accepted for transfer will retain their substantive ranks and will not be 
declared redundant during the run-down period as defined in White Paper Cmnd. 231. 
Those who had applied for premature retirement under the terms of the White Paper, 
were permitted to withdraw their applications up to 15th January, 1958. 


Promotion prospects will be similar to and age limits and terms of service will be 
the same as those obtaining in the Infantry. 
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ENTRY INTO THE R.M.A. AND THE R.M.C.S. 


On 12th November the War Office announced the following changes in the method of 
entry into the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, and the Royal Military College of 
Science, Shrivenham. 

Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 

Candidates who are academically qualified for exemption from the entrance examina- 
tion for the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, should in future apply direct to the 
Under-Secretary of State, the War Office, and not to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
It will not be necessary for them to be within the age limits laid down for those who sit 
the examination, but they must be under 19 years of age on the first of the month in 
which they enter Sandhurst. 


Candidates, if they wish, are permitted both to sit the entrance examination and to 
apply for provisional exemption from it on the grounds that before the next examination 
they will have taken subjects in the General Certificate of Education which will qualify 
them for exemption. Thus if they fail in one examination but pass in the other they will 
still be qualified to enter Sandhurst. 


The next entrance examination begins on 27th May, 1958. 


Royal Military College of Science, Shrivenham. 

It has been decided to close down the direct entry scheme to the Royal Military 
College of Science after 1958, as Welbeck College is providing a satisfactory flow of fully 
qualified candidates for Royal Signals, R.A.O.C., and R.E.M.E., to the Royal Military 
Academy and there is now no shortage of young officers available for allocation to these 
arms from the Academy. 


The cancellation of the scheme does not deprive candidates, who would have been 
eligible, of the opportunity of entering the Army as, provided they are under 19 years of 
age on the first of the month in which they would enter Sandhurst, they can be accepted 
for interview by the Regular Commissions Board, as exempt candidates, that is, candidates 
with qualifications which exempt them from the Civil Service Examination. Such 
candidates will be educationally eligible to read a degree course at the Royal Military 
College of Science, Shrivenham, after graduating at Sandhurst and will alternatively have. 
the opportunity to qualify for a place at Cambridge University. 

Terms of Enlistment. 

As the normal period of enlistment into the Army is now for 22 years with the right 
to break the engagement after six years, which may rather daunt the boy who hopes to 
seek a commission through the ranks, it is being arranged that a boy, who is a genuine 
candidate for a commission shall be allowed to enlist for three years only without a paid 
reserve liability. To avail themselves of this opportunity candidates, who have tried to 
enter Sandhurst as schoolboys and failed and want to try for a commission through the 
ranks, will present to the recruiting office a letter sent them by the War Office. Other 
candidates will be interviewed by a Personnel Selection Officer who will satisfy himself 
that they are genuinely seeking commissions and that they are potentially suitable to go 
before the Regular Commissions Board. 


CANADA 


PROMOTION 


Major-General E. L. M. Burns, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., has been promoted to Lieut.- 
General with effect from 1st January, 1958. 


AUSTRALIA 


APPOINTMENTS 
It was announced on 6th November that Lieut.-General A. R. Garrett, C.B., C.B.E., 
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would become Chief of the Australian General Staff on the retirement in March of 
Lieut.-General Sir Henry Wells, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Brigadier C. H. Finlay, O.B.E., appointed Quartermaster-General and Third Military 
Member of the Military Board, with the rank of Major-General, in succession to Lieut.- 
General R. G. Pollard, C.B.E., D.S.O., now G.O.C., Eastern Command. 


Brigadier L. J. Bruton, O.B.E., appointed G.O.C., Central Command, with the rank 


of temporary Major-General, in succession to Major-General A. G. Wilson, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
retired. 


Brigadier R. W. Knights, O.B.E., appointed Head of the Australian Joint Services 
Staff, London, with the temporary rank of Major-General. 


Brigadier J. S. Anderson, O.B.E., appointed Commander, 1st Infantry Brigade. 


Brigadier R. J. Barham, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Commander, Area Command, 
Liverpool, New South Wales. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND FEDERATION 


REORGANIZATION OF GROUND FORCES 


As a result of a reorganization which was announced in October, the ground forces 
of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Federation will consist of a Corps of Engineers, a Corps of 
Signals, the Rhodesian and Nyasaland Infantry, a Chaplains’ Department, an Army 
Service Corps, a Medical Corps, and a Pay Corps. The Territorial Force, which consists 
of Infantry, with some supply and transport units only, will also become part of the 
Federation Army. Altogether there are four Regular and three Territorial infantry 
battalions in the Federation, but no artillery units. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 6,000 all ranks, which includes 800 European and 3,500 Askari Regulars, 
and 1,500 European and 150 Coloured Territorials. 





AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Honours AND AWARDS 


The following were included in the New Year Honours List :-— 


K.C.B.—Air Marshal E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal A. W. B. 
McDonald, C.B., A.F.C. 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal V. S. Bowling, C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal F. W. Felgate, 
C.B.E. ; The Reverend Canon A. S. Giles, C.B.E., Q.H.C.; Air Vice-Marshal J. F. Hobler, 
C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal F. E. Lipscomb, C.B.E., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Q.H.P., (Retd.) ; 
Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Oulton, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; Acting Air Vice-Marshai 
E. C. Bates, C.B.E., A.F.C. ; Air Commodore H. J. Maguire, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


G.B.E.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Donald Hardman, K.C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal H. A. Constantine, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. ; Air Marshal P. B. L. 
Potter, C.B.E., M.D., Ch.B., Q.H.S 


APPOINTMENTS 

Afr Ministry.—Air Vice-Marshal G. L. Worthington, C.B., C.B.E., to be Director- 
General of Equipment from 14th March, 1958; Air Commodore R. W. L. Glenn, C.B.E., 
to be Director-General of Personal Services from February, 1958, with the acting rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal; Air Vice-Marshal D. M. T. Macdonald, C.B., to be Director-General 
of Manning, from February, 1958; Air Commodore R. Scoggins, C.B.E., L.D.S., R.C.S., 
Q.H.D.S., to be Director of Dental Services, from February, 1958, with the acting rank 
of Air Vice-Marshal. 

CoasTaL ComMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal A. D. Selway, C.B., D.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 18 (Reconnaissance) Group, Coastal Command, and Senior Royal Air 
Force Officer, Scotland, from May, 1958; Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Oulton, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, Headquarters, R.A.F. Coastal Command, from 
April, 1958. 


MAINTENANCE COMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal H. D. Jackman, C.B., C.B.E., to be ™ 


Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Royal Air Force Maintenance Command, from May, 
1958; Air Commodore E. N. Lowe, C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding, No. 40 
Group, Maintenance Command, from 24th February, 1958, with the acting rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal. 

WASHINGTON.—Air Vice-Marshal W. C. Sheen, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., to be Commander 
of R.A.F. Staff, British Joint Services Mission, Washington, U.S.A., from mid-March, 1958. 

BaGupap.—Air Commodore W. S. Gardner, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., has been 
appointed Director of Plans (Operations and Training) of the Baghdad Pact Organization 
in Baghdad. . 

“ GrappLe.’’—Air Commodore J. Grandy, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander, Task 
Force ‘‘ Grapple,’ from December, 1957, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

PROMOTIONS 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot A. Boyle, G.C.B., K.C.V.O., K.B.E., A.F.C., Chief of 
the Air Staff, is promoted to the rank of Marshal of the Royal Air Force, 1st January, 1958. 

The following took effect from 1st January, 1958 :— 


General Duties Branch 


Air Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal.—E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E.; H. A. Constantine, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—G. A. Walker, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; 
W. E. Oulton, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; J. Worrall, D.F.C. 
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Group Captain to Airy Commodore.—C. Broughton, C.B.E.; D. F. Macdonald ; 
J. C. Millar, D.S.O.; C. J. Mount, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; L. Fox, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; 
H. J. Maguire, D.S.O., O.B.E. ; R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.F.C.; P. G. Wykeham, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; K. V. Garside, D.F.C. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—R. F. H. Clerke, D.F.C. ; W. A. Toyne, D.F.C. ; 
D. D. Haig, D.S.O., D.F.C.; G. B. Walford, O.B.E.; J. D. Warne, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; 
T. C. Musgrave, O.B.E., D.F.C.; W. A. L. Davis, D.F.C., A.F.C.; F. R. Bird, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; J. H. L. Blount, D.F.C.; A. D. Frank, D.S.O., D.F.C.; P. C. Fletcher, O.B.E., 
D.F.C., A.F.C. ; L. W. Gill, D.S.O. ; T. L. Bingham-Hall, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; A. G. Wilson, 
O.B.E., D.F.C.; W. T. Brooks, D.S.O., O.B.E., A.F.C. ; G. H. Goodman, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; 
H. A. S. Disney, O.B.E.; A. C. Deere, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C.; T. R. Burne, D.S.O., 
A.F.C.; J. Wallace, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; E. W. Tacon, D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. ; A. H. C. Boxer, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; E. D. Crew, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; C. S. G. Stanbury, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Technical Branch 
Aiv Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—D. W. R. Ryley, C.B., C.B.E. 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—J. J. Murphy, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E.; R. H. E. 
Emson, C.B.E., A.F.C. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—B. Samson, O.B.E.; R. E. Beeny, O.B.E. ; 
J. W. White, M.B.E.; S. H. Bonser, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S.; J. S. Rowlands, G.C., 
O.B.E., B.Sc.; E. V. Stokes, B.Sc.; J. H. Hunter-Tod, O.B.E., M.A., A.F.R.AeS., 
D.C.Ae. 


Equipment Branch 
Group Captain to Airy Commodore.—R. G. Seymour, C.B.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—A. G. Sutton, O.B.E.; C. J. G. Ferguson ; 
W. J. Maggs, O.B.E. 


Secretarial Branch 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—G. H. White, O.B.E., A.C.A. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain—T. P. F. Trudgian, O.B.E., A.S.A.A.; 
T. J. Hanlon; W. G. Morgan, O.B.E., A.A.C.C.A., A.C.W.A. 


Marine Branch 
Wing Commander to Group Captain.—E. W. T. Hardie. 
Medical Branch 
Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—J. Hill, C.B.E., M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., Q.H.P. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—R. L. Scott, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B.; J. L. Roche, 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., D.P.H.; E. W. R. Fairley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. & H. 


Dental Branch 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—W. V. A. Denney, L.D.S.R.C.S. ; R. M. Brown, 
L.D:S. 


Legal Branch 
Group Captain to Air Commodore.—M. W. Palmer, LL.B. 
Provost Branch’ 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—S. N. Kettle, O.B.E. 


OPERATIONS 
MaLaya.—Seven and a half million leaflets in Chinese, Malay, Tamil, and English 
have been dropped over Malaya by Royal Air Force Valettas of the Air Supply Force 
(Malaya), urging remaining terrorists to surrender under the amnesty terms recently 
announced by the Prime Minister of the newly formed independent Federation. 
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Dakota and Auster “ voice ’’ aircraft of No. 267 Squadron, based at R.A.F., Kuala 
Lumpur, have also broadcast the amnesty terms over the surrounding jungle areas. 


FLIGHTS 


AFrica.—Two Transport Command crews from R.A.F. Abingdon have been flying a 
Blackburn Beverley on a tour of Africa. The object of the tour was to gain experience of 
operating the Beverley on a self-supporting basis away from Transport Command’s 
regular routes and from airfields at high altitude in tropical and sub-tropical climates. 
The tour also enabled the Royal Rhodesian Air Force and the South African Air Force, 
and civil authorities in the countries visited, to see the performance of the Beverley and 
discuss its use with the R.A.F. Before taking off, the Mayor of Abingdon unveiled the 
town’s coat of arms on the fuselage, and later saw it depart. 


MIDDLE East.—A regular pattern of flights by R.A.F. Canberra jet aircraft based in 
Cyprus is demonstrating Britain’s ability to fulfil her pledges to one of her partners in the 
Baghdad Pact. Canberras engaged on long-distance navigational exercises are telescoping 
the 1,200 miles separating Cyprus from Teheran, the capital of Iran. The flight over 
Turkey and Iraq, also Pact members, is accomplished in just over two hours—evidence of 
how swiftly Britain could come to Iran’s aid in emergency. The aircraft are drawn from 
the force of Canberras stationed at R.A.F. Akrotiri in conformity with the provisions of 
the Defence White Paper relating to Britain’s commitments under the Baghdad Pact. 
This force has been strengthened in recent months and Canberras are now in use by a 
number of Middle East Air Force squadrons which until recently were employed in the 
ground attack fighter role. 


ATLanTiIc.—An R.A.F. Valiant bomber flying the Atlantic from Goose Bay, Labrador, 
crossed Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, four hours 10 minutes after leaving Canada. The 
bomber also made the 1,100 mile flight from Ottawa to Winnipeg in one hour 51 minutes, 
seven minutes faster than the record set up in 1953 by a C.F.100, Canada’s leading fighter. 


AntarctTica.—In about a year’s operations with the Trans-Antarctic Expedition in 
temperatures down to 70 degrees ‘ below,’ the R.A.F. detachment’s two light aircraft, an 
Otter and an Auster, had already totalled 360 hours flying up to December, 1957, when ° 
the detachment began its main task of providing air support for the expedition’s ground 
party on its final four months’ push across the South Pole and ice cap. Despite all 
difficulties, there have been no starting troubles with engines, thanks to the efficiency of 
ordinary R.A.F. pre-heaters used. Very strong and quickly shifting winds are both a 
flying and ground hazard. Normal covers are only effective to cover the engine and 
cockpit and all other apertures in the aircraft are packed to prevent penetration. The 
packing is removed only when flying is about to begin. 


TRAINING 


Nos. 93 AND 111 SQUADRONS.—In representing the R.A.F. at air shows during the 
summer of 1957, the aerobatic teams of No. 111 Squadron from Fighter Command and of 
No. 93 Squadron, 2nd T.A.F., are estimated to have been seen by more than 2,000,000 
spectators. The two teams have flown at displays in eight European countries. 


AIR GUNNERY TROPHIES FOR 1957.—Winners of R.A.F. Fighter Command air gunnery 
trophies for i957 are :—-The Dacre Trophy for day fighter squadrons—No. 63 Squadron ; 
the Ingpen Trophy for all-weather fighter squadrons—No. 264 Squadron. 


L.G. GROVES PRIZES FOR 1957.—A Royal Air Force doctor, a meteorologist, and a 
Royal Air Force officer who is an air meteorological instructor, have won the 1957 
L.G. Groves Memorial Prizes and Award ; the prize for aircraft safety has been awarded 
to Wing Commander J. K. F. Mason, of the R.A.F. Institute of Pathology and Tropical 
Medicine ; the prize for Meteorology to Mr. J. M. Craddock, M.A., Principal Scientific 
Officer at the Meteorological Office, Dunstable ; and the award for Air Meteorological 
Observers to Flight Lieutenant E. Cahill, of R.A.F., St. Eval. 
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Best UNIVERSITY AIR SQUADRON OF 1957.—The University of London Air Squadron, 
based at R.A.F. Biggin Hill, has been adjudged the best of the 17 University Air Squadrons 
in the United Kingdom, and has won the 1957 Hack Trophy Competition. Thisis London’s 
first success with the trophy, which was presented in 1943 by Wing Commander E. J. Hack, 
for annual award to Britain’s best all-round University Air Squadron. 


Last REcRuITs at WEsT KirBy.—Town and county dignitaries and seven former 
Commanding Officers attended the final passing-out parade of No. 5 School of Recruit 
Training at R.A.F. West Kirby, Cheshire, when the school and station closed on 
2oth December, and the last of more than 155,000 Regular and National Service airmen 
who have trained at the station marched off the parade ground. No. 5 School of Recruit 
Training was opened there on 25th April, 1940. R.A.F. West Kirby is affiliated to the 
town of Birkenhead and during 174 years has figured prominently in local activities. 


R.A.F. AccipeNT RatE.—The R.A.F. accident rate has again gone down during the 
past year. This was announced by Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Tuttle, Deputy C.A.S. at 


the Air Ministry, with the comment that this continued a downward trend which had been 
continuous since the birth of the R.A.F. 


ORGANIZATION 


DISBANDMENTS OF SQUADRONS.—The first British Squadron to score an aerial victory 
over an enemy held its last parade before disbanding at R.A.F. Wunstorf, Germany, in 
mid-October. This was No. 5 Squadron, which formed on 6th July, 1913, and took part 
in army manceuvres that year. It flew to France on 15th August, 1914, and on 24th August 
achieved the distinction of becoming the first squadron to score a victory over the enemy. 
One of the Avro biplanes, unarmed at the time, forced a German machine to land and 
effected the capture of the crew. On 22nd November of that year No. 5 Squadron recorded 
the first actual combat with the enemy, one of its pilots forcing a German aircraft to land 
after a firing engagement. The Squadron Standard is to be laid up in the Church of 
St. Boniface at H.Q., 2nd T.A.F., at Munchen-Gladbach. 


No. 11 Squadron, R.A.F., which claims to have provided the first air escort for 
Royalty, whose members won two Victoria Crosses and whose aircraft, during the 
Squadron’s 42-year history, have flown in 14 countries from Great Britain to Japan, was 
disbanded at Wunstorf at the end of November, parading for the last time on 15th 
November. The Squadron was formed at Netheravon on 14th February, 1915, and five 
months later, equipped with Vickers ‘“‘ Gunbus”’ fighters, the first two-seat fighter, was 
in action in France. In November, 1915, Lieutenant (later Group Captain) G. S. M. Insall 
was awarded the Victoria Cross while with the Squadron. Second Lieutenant Albert Ball 
served with No. 11 in 1916, winning the M.C. before his award of the V.C. The Squadron 


Standard, awarded in 1943, will be laid up in the Church of St. Boniface at Headquarters, 
2nd T.A.F., at Munchen-Gladbach. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SQquaDRON Honour.—The Freedom of the Borough of Wallingford, Berks., was 
presented in November to the neighbouring Royal Air Force Station, Benson. The 
Freedom carries with it the privilege of marching through the town with bands playing, 
drums beating, colours flying, and bayonets fixed. The Mayor of Wallingford, Councillor 
W. Mason, presented the Scroll conveying the Freedom to the Station at a parade in the 
market square. R.A.F. Benson was the famous “‘ P.R.”’ station of the late war but today 
houses The Queen’s Flight and two ferry squadrons of R.A.F. Transport Command. 


CANADA 


OPERATION “‘ JumP-Moat.’’—Delivery of the first group of the 53 Avro CF-100 
all-weather jet interceptors being provided for the Belgian Air Force under the Canadian- 
United States mutual aid arrangements was made by the R.C.A.F. during Decembers 
Maintenance personnel from the Belgian Air Force are being trained at the R.C.A.F’. 
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Field Technical Training Unit at Zweibrucken, Germany. Five Belgian crews selected to 
take CF-100 conversion training in Canada have completed their course. 


REFRESHER TRAINING PLAN DISCONTINUED.—The Refresher Flying Training Plan, 
which has provided light aircraft training to veteran R.C.A.F. pilots since 1950, is to be 
discontinued at the end of March, 1958. Air Force Headquarters stated that while the 
training scheme has served a valuable purpose in the past, changing defence trends have 
resulted in a lessening of its priority in defence plans. 


AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR R.A.A.F. Postincs.—Air Vice-Marshal A. L. Walters, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., 
has been appointed Australian Air Member for Personnel in succession to Air Commodore 
F. Headlam, O.B.E., who was temporarily filling the post. The appointment of Air 
Officer Commanding Home Command is to be taken over by Air Vice-Marshal C. D. Candy, 
C.B.E., Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, in January, 1958. Air Vice-Marshal A. M. Murdoch, 
C.B.E., is to become Deputy Chief of the Air Staff. 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE R.A.A.F.—A total amount of £AI0,500,000 is being 
provided this year for aircraft purchases and production for the Royal Australian Air 
Force. This includes provision towards the production of 21 Avon-Sabres (in addition to 
an existing order for 91 now nearing completion) and an instalment towards the cost of 
12 Lockheed C103A transport aircraft from the U.S.A. A production order for 48 
Canberra bombers is expected to be completed this year, and progress is being made also 
with the production of an additional 68 Vampire trainer aircraft. 


NEW ZEALAND 


TROPHY FOR THE Roya Air Force CoLLEGE.—A silver figure of a Maori warrior in 
the traditional ‘ challenging’ position was presented on the 6th December, 1957, on 
behalf of the Royal New Zealand Air Force to the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, 
by Air Commodore R. J. Cohen, Air Officer Commanding the R.N.Z.A.F. H.Q., in London. 
It will be presented to a cadet of each entry for Commonwealth and war studies. In his 
reply to the address the Commandant said that during the last seven years the 13 
R.N.Z.A.F. cadets who had passed through had between them produced three winners of 
the Sword of Honour, three Queen’s Medallists, and three winners of the Groves Memorial 
Prize. They had also captured 13 other prizes. One of them had achieved the unique 
feat of winning the Sword of Honour and Queen’s Medal, the Groves Memorial Prize, and 
three other prizes. 


INDIA 


NEw FIGHTERS.—The Indian Government has signed a contract for the purchase of a 
substantial number of Hunter Mark 6 jet fighter aircraft. This follows a decision announced 
earlier in 1957 to buy British aircraft when Canberra bomber, reconnaissance and trainer- 
type, and Gnat fighter aircraft were ordered. Prior to this the Indian Government had 
placed orders in France for aircraft and equipment, the most notable of which was an 
order for a large number of Mystere IVA jet fighter aircraft. The first of these were 
delivered in April, 1957, in the French carrier Dixmude. 

CLosING oF No. 1 Air Force CoLLEGE.—The Indian Air Force College at Hyderabad 
has been closed and No. 2 Air Force College at Jodhpur, which has been redesignated the 
Air Force Flying College, will undertake all the pilot training for both basic and advanced 
flying training in the Indian Air Force. 


FOREIGN 


NETHERLANDS 


NEw CHAIRMAN OF JOINT CuI£Fs OF STAFF COMMITTEE.—It has been announced that, 
as from ist January, 1958, the present Chief of the Royal Netherlands Air Force Staff, 
Lieut.-General H. Schaper, is to succeed Army General B. R. Hasselmann as Chairman of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee. General Schaper is 51 years old and, before becoming 


V.C.A.S. to the R.N.A.F. in July, 1954, was Rear-Admiral, Flag Officer (Air) at the 
Ministry of Marine. 


JAPAN 


DEFENCE Boarp BupGEt.—Main items for the air budget for the 1958-1959 fiscal 
year are as follows :—(a) a demand for about 36,000,000,000 yen, which is an increase of 
10,500,000,000 yen over this year’s fiscal budget, the money to be spent in increasing the 
personnel strength to approximately 29,000, an increase of 8,900. The Board expects to 
obtain from the United States grants of 60 Sabre (F-86D) all-weather fighters and six 
Commando (C-46) transports. Some 80 Sabres (F-86F) will be procured from indigenous 
resources. This will bring the total number of aircraft of the Air Self Defence Force to 991, 
including 397 jet fighters on front line duty. During this fiscal period the Defence Board 
expects the United States to return seven radar bases ; (b) a plan by the Defence Board to 
purchase a further 12 Bird-Dog (L-19) liaison aircraft for the Ground Self Defence 
Force ; (c) anticipation by the Marine Self Defence Force of six Neptune (P-2V) reconnais- 
sance and 14 Tracker (S-2F) anti-submarine aircraft as well as two Dakotas for training 
purposes—all to be provided by the United States. 


1@e SWITZERLAND 
a 


Wuy SWITZERLAND CHOSE “ HunTeERs.’’—The Swiss Government announced in 
Berne on the 21st November that it had rejected offers of Russian MiG 15 jet fighters from 
Czechoslovakia and of F-86 Sabre Mk. IV aircraft from the United States as it was 
considered that both these types of aircraft were ‘ out-moded.’ The message, which said 
that Czechoslovakia had offered the MiGs ‘ at_an extraordinarily favourable price,” 
added that the Government had decided in favour of the Hawker Hunter fighters over the 
Canadian-built Sabres and Switzerland’s own prototype, the P-16. Other jet fighters 
tested by the Swiss included French and Swedish aircraft. The Swiss experts had preferred 
the Hawker Hunter because of its greater fire power and general performance, which was 
more suitable for operations in Switzerland than that of other aircraft. 








LIBRARY NOTES 


A PICK FROM 1957 


HE books mentioned in this brief review are chosen from those received in 

{ the library during the last year. If the selected list is short, some good, if 

not outstanding, books will be left out ; if long, the impression will be that 

too many ducks are viewed as swans. One thing is certain ; no two selectors would 
agree. 


Students of future war have been given a chance, in 1957, to take in as much 
as, and probably more than, they can digest. Ideas on all-out war, limited war, 
tactical weapons, and graduated deterrents, ideas even on non-violent resistance, 
have poured from Press and radio. From the books we select Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy, by Dr. H. A. Kissinger, and The Great Deterrent, by Sir John Slessor. 
These were reviewed at length by Mr. Michael Howard in the November issue of 
the JouRNAL. Limited War, by Robert Endicott Osgood, is a good companion to 
Kissingér’s book, together with the Chatham House pamphlet On Limiting Atomic 
War. The direction of the war effort can be studied in Air Vice-Marshal Kingston- 
McCloughry’s Global Strategy. A group of lectures on the relations between the civil and 
military power in various countries is reproduced in Soldiers and Governments, edited by 
Michael Howard. Two remarkable forward-looking books are Seven Roads to Moscow, 
by Lieut.-Colonel W. G. F. Jackson, a study of successive invasions of Russia from 
the west, and Out of the Gun, a very disturbing account, by Denis Warner, of the 
Communist armies of the Far East. Soldiers and Scholars, by J. Masland and 
L. Radway, a study of modern military education, appropriately rounds off this 
section. 


So much for problems facing us now and in the immediate future. But for those 
who believe that any future war, in spite of modern weapons, must contain strong ~ 
elements of the past, good books on the war of 1939-1945 will be welcome, and the 
past year has brought several, including certain notable volumes of the Official 
History which there is not space to notice here. Peter Fleming’s Invasion, 1940 is a 
fine piece of work, highly informative and brilliantly readable. Would there were 
more like it. R. W. Thompson brings the clearing of the Scheldt vividly before us 
in Eighty-Five Days. Sir Fitzroy Maclean, in Disputed Barricade, has written a 
worthy successor to Eastern Approaches, but in Mr. Fred Majdalany a new military 
writer has been found. His Cassino deserves all the praise it has had from critics. 
The Turn of the Tide, by Sir Arthur Bryant, and the curiously titled The Business of 
War, by Sir John Kennedy, need no description. Sailors will be interested in Sea 
Warfare : 1939-1945, by the German Admiral Riige, and in two books on the war 
in the Pacific, Death of a Navy, by Andrieu D’Albas, and Midway, by two officers of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy, Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Okumiya. Captain 
Stephen Roskill’s H.M.S. Warspite is already popular. 


For airmen is recommended Lord Templewood’s Empire of the Air which 
contains a modestly written account of a memorable partnership at the Air Ministry, 
that of Sir Samuel Hoare, as he then was, and Lord Trenchard. The Royal Air Force 
owes much to this partnership during a very difficult period of growth. Sir Basil 
Embry gives a characteristic aecount of his career in Mission Completed. Night 
Fighter, by C. F. Rawnsley and R. Wright, will probably be read long after most 
airmen’s reminiscences have fallen by the wayside. Soldier-airmen will enjoy the 
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history of the Air O.P. organization in Unarmed into Battle, by H. J. Parham and 
E. M. Belfield. 


The Middle East has produced a heavy and high-quality crop. First in date 
comes Elie Kedourie’s England and the Middle East: The Vital Years 1914-1921. 
This is both fascinating and important, as it covers the years of the break-up of the 
Turkish Empire from which stem so many modern problems. It also contains some 
fine character studies. David Van der Meulen’s The Wells of Ibn Saud describes 
brilliantly the transformation of Saudi Arabia, and Sir John Glubb’s A Soldier with 
the Arabs brings up to date the sad tale of Jordan. Cyprus is illuminated by two 
books, each a gem in its own way, Cyprus, by Sir Harry Luke, and Bitter Lemons, 


by Lawrence Durrell. And no up-to-date list would be complete without James 
Morris’s A Market of Seleukia. 


Books on the United States are headed by another work of James Morris, Coast 
to Coast, a travelogue and revealing survey of America in the mid-fifties. Herbert 
Agar, now resident in this country, contributes The Unquiet Years, a penetrating 
short history of the years 1945 to 1955. Two books on Anglo-American relations 


are reviewed in this issue, The British, by Drew Middleton, and Less than Kin, by 
William Clark. Both are recommended. 


Biographies are popular and from a wide choice the following stand out. By 
Command of the Emperor is a good working story of the life of Marshal Berthier, by 
Major S. J. Watson. L. T. C. Rolt, who has written several popular books on 
industrial England, has now produced a fine life of the famous Victorian engineer, 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel. Late Victorian soldiering—the Wolseley period—is 
delightfully revived in Michael Alexander’s The True Blue, the story of Lieut.-Colonel 
Fred Burnaby. Two autobiographies end the list, Lord Halifax’s Fulness of Days 


and Sir Basil Gould’s The Jewel in the Lotus, the latter a joy to anyone who served 
in India or on its borders. 


Finally it is worth mentioning a few books on one of the most distressing features 
of the present age, the growing technique of controlling minds, brain-washing, 
conversion, suggestion, call it what you will. Battle for the Mind, by William Sargant, 
and Mental Seduction and Menticide, by Joost Meerloo, tell plainly and sometimes 
horribly what the thing is. Only less disturbing, and on a lighter plane, is The Hidden 
Persuaders, by Vance Packard, on the latest techniques of depth advertising, some 
of the techniques being unpleasantly reminiscent of George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. Heroes behind Barbed Wire has a short notice in this JOURNAL, and we end 
this list on the ills of the world with The Torment of Secrecy, by Edward Shils, which 
portrays the curse of security in a modern state. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


History of the Second World War—The War Against Japan, Volume I. By 
Major-General S. W. Kirby. (H.M.S.O.) 55s. 


This volume forms part of the military series of the United Kingdom Official History 
of the Second World War. It is the first to be published dealing with the war in the 
Far East and the first to be compiled by this team of retired officers, of all three Services, 
under the direction of Major-General Kirby. For British readers it is primarily concerned 
with the loss of Hong Kong and the campaign in Malaya, which terminated in the 
surrender at Singapore. It tells a tale of unrelieved disaster, from which few Service 
chiefs or leading civilians emerge with their reputations enhanced. 


This could have been no easy story to write. But all through this work one senses 
the care that must have been taken both to get the facts accurate and to be fair to all 
concerned. Disasters usually lead to the wholesale destruction of important documents 
whose loss cannot be adequately replaced by post-war interviews and correspondence. 
There can be no doubt that this account of these tragic events rings true and the authors 
are to be congratulated on their work, especially on two counts. The first is the careful 
reconstruction of the Japanese side of these operations, which may come as a shock to 
many who were engaged. The smallness of the enemy forces often committed seems to 
be incommensurate with the results achieved. The second relates to the use made of 
comment and criticism of the conduct of the operations themselves. 


From the information given on the back of the dust-cover it is apparent that the 
authors of all the volumes in the military series are going to be hard pressed for space, 
and that as their work unfolds less and less detail can be included. Some have tried to 
tell their story and to let the facts speak for themselves. Others have presented a selection 
to support the view they have formed, but this method is unfair to the intelligence of the 
reader and especially irritating to those engaged. In this volume an equable level is 
maintained throughout and if some leaders are praised others are held to have made 
mistakes, with the result that the reader, who will never know all the facts, gets a pretty 
shrewd idea of what went wrong and why. This is the common practice of the American 
historians covering the same pericd, and it certainly assists the student. 

The first four chapters deal with the diplomatic, political, and strategic decisions, 
relating to the Far East, taken by a succession of British Governments during the inter-war 
years. In this period Japan was turned into a potential enemy, the money required to 
assure security in the arez. was denied, and inter-Service rivalry forbade any clear war 
planning. The results are summed up in Chapter X, where one sees only too well some 
of the disadvantages under which the civilians and the Services faced the coming storm 
in 1941. 

The short-lived activities of A.B.D.A. Command are interwoven into the story, which 
geographically covers the area between Hong Kong and Timor and witnesses the major 
naval disasters at Pearl Harbour, off Kuantan, and in the Java Sea. 

On land, the account of the fighting at Hong Kong is the least well told. Contradic- 
tions leave one with the impression of hasty editing from a longer draft. But the main 
emphasis lies, of course, on the campaign in Malaya, where the Army, denied almost from 
the start of all naval and adequate air support, struggled to hold the highly trained 
Japanese forces in Johore till reinforcements could arrive. The results of the failure to 
launch “ Matador ”’ are carefully examined, but it is not easy to explain away the defeats 
at Jitra, Slim River, on the Muar, and at Parit Sulong, and surely it was unnecessary to 
lose the 22nd Indian Brigade as well. With Johore lost the naval base was valueless, and 
after the withdrawal to Singapore Island it was only a question of time before the remnants 
of the British forces were forced to surrender. By then, however, morale had begun to 
crack and, with the Japanese forcing a landing on the north-western coast on 8th February, 
capitulation came on the 15th. 
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JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 


Edited by R. V. B. Biackman, A.M.1.N.A., A.I.Mar.E. 


Celebrating its Diamond Jubilee—it was first published in 1897— 
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In three months the Japanese had gained possession of all those economic resources 
for which they had gone to war, and at a cost of only 15,000 casualties compared with 
over 166,000 inflicted on the Commonwealth. Such a disaster was to have far-reaching 
effects on the British ‘ Raj’ for many years afterwards. 


Though too heavy to hold comfortably, the book is well produced and, as usual in 
this series, the maps are excellent. The 27 appendices are well chosen but the use of 
* obliques ’ to illustrate ground positions wants more study. 


A Soldier With the Arabs. By Sir John Bagot Glubb, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
M.C. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 25s. 


This important book should be read by all those interested in the Middle East. It is 
written by one who watched the tragedy of Palestine unfold from the Jordan side, and 
who holds that Britain’s support of Israel was fatal to British interests, but his account 
is a scrupulously honest and objective one. 


Sir John Glubb is as severe on the Arab States other than Jordan as he is on Israel. 
And indeed it is a sorry tale of ineptitude, inefficiency and jealousy, starting with Egypt’s 
theft in 1948 of the essential ammunition destined for the Arab Legion, the only force 
fighting on the Arab side in the Palestine War. 


Not the least valuable part of the book is its recapitulation of Palestine’s early history, 
which shows how slender is the Jewish claim to that country. It is interesting to note 
that it is Jordan which occupies the land which was once the Kingdom of David, whereas 
the Coastal plain the Israelis now claim and occupy was in Biblical times the land of the 
Philistines. 

To the British this book makes sad, even heartbreaking, reading. Abused by all, 
we never replied effectively to vitriolic propaganda. Having protected Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, we found ourselves denounced by the Israeli Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
as ‘“‘ public enemy No. 1.” Jordan had been our staunchest friend when our friends were 
few. When rebellion broke out in Iraq in 1941 there were not many in the Middle East 
who would have backed our chances of success. Yet Jordan stood by us and threw in 
her tiny Army on our side. She was our only ally when all, including the U.S.A., held back. 
Nevertheless when, in 1948, Jordan was fighting Israel alone to safeguard those portions 
of Palestine allotted by the United Nations to the Arabs, with her only force the Arab 
Legion, officered in the main by British officers, the British Government, presumably 
under pressure from Washington, withdrew those regular officers seconded to the Legion. 
Meanwhile, a colonel of the United States Army, David Marcus, who was commanding 
the Israeli forces attacking the Arab village of Latrun, remained in his post. 


The public is in general confused as to what happened in Palestine after Britain gave 
up the Mandate. Zionist propaganda was so powerful that it became difficult to ascertain 
the truth. Sir John Glubb tells of an American Correspondent whose reports to his paper 
had been especially clear and objective, who received this cable from his New York 
paper: “‘ Do not send reports on Arab troops. Require only description heroism Jewish 
soldiers.’’ One of the most persistent misstatements which has gained credence over the 
years is that the Arab inhabitants of Palestine left their homes voluntarily or under 
pressure from the Arab States. Studiously avoiding even emphasizing the true facts, 
Glubb Pasha makes it perfectly clear that the Israelis followed a deliberate policy of 
** calculated massacres,’’ that is of terrorism applied with just sufficient ruthlessness to 
drive the indigenous population in terror from their homes. 


Most people have realized long since the utter helplessness of the United Nations’ 
representatives in Palestine. The futility of the whole organization emerges from Sir John’s 
narrative. The murder of Count Bernadotte by a. Jewish gang, for which no one was 
punished and which was followed by no sanction, benefited the Israelis. We are told 
how, when the Author on many occasions asked a United Nations officer to put in a strong 
report on some flagrant outrage, he was more than once told, “‘ No, I am not going to put 
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in a strong report. I am not anxious to be another Bernadotte.” Even high quality 
United Nations officers were not ready “‘ to count death in the service of so indifferent a 
Master as the United Nations Organization.”” Both Arabs and Israelis soon learnt it was 
quite safe to defy U.N.O. When General Burns asked the Israelis, who had been killing 
people over the Jordan border under pretext they were holding manoeuvres along it, to 
keep at least one thousand yards away, he was told by the Israeli-Minister that “‘ he could 
go and give orders to the Canadian but not to the Israeli Army.” 


All are aware of the baneful consequences which have resulted from the attitude of 
the U.S.A. towards Britain in this area. It is extremely interesting to read of the 
impression thereby created in Arab minds and on Glubb Pasha himself. 


Moderate as always, he does not dwell on how President Truman imposed the decision 
on U.N.O. from which all the present evils and sufferings have flowed. The Pakistan 
Foreign Minister’s warning that ‘‘ You may need friends tomorrow, you may need allies 
in the Middle East. I beg you not to ruin and blast your credit in those lands ’’ has been 
more than justified. The fact is that the Arabs cannot understand why the British are 
always worrying about Russia. As a prominent Arab said to Glubb: “ Believe me, 
Pasha, Britain has only one enemy in the Middle East and that is the U.S.A. The 
Americans will never rest until they have destroyed Britain’s position.’”’ They have noted 
how oftet the U.S.A. and Russia speak with one voice in attacking Britain. It has not 
passed unobserved that America, so prone to accuse this country of Colonialism and 
readiness to use force, and who displayed outraged abhorrence at our action over Suez, 


yet, within four months, when a crisis arose in Jordan, sent the Sixth Fleet to the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


The result, Glubb Pasha observes, is that Arab politicians, experts at playing off one 
country against another, take advantage of this lack of a common purpose between 
Britain and the U.S.A. to exacerbate the situation. 


Sir John gives a dispassionate account of his dismissal, which has not in any way 
shaken his loyalty to the Jordanian throne or his affection for its people. Even the utter 
ruin of the Arab Legion he had created and which had grown from a tiny force of a few 
hundred to a solid military machine counting many thousands of men, leads him to make 
no recriminations. He is not the only one to mourn its passing. All those who knew it 
admired and respected it. The Legion was the proof that the Arab soldier, the Bedouin 
and the villager, make admirable fighting men if well commanded. They were the living 
proof of Napoleon’s dictum that there is no such thing as bad soldiers, there are only 


bad officers. Sir John gives several examples of the Legion’s bravery. Here is one of 
their toughness. 


The driver of an armoured car had an eye shot out in an attack. ‘“‘ I cannot see,” 
he cried. “‘ I’ve lost an eye.” 


“You don’t have to see,’”’ shouted his Arab officer. ‘‘ Keep straight ahead and put 
your foot hard down on the throttle.” 


The Pasha observes with truth that the new administrative system of moving British 
representatives every three years has destroyed the British Empire. Instead of having 
to deal with men they had grown to trust and love the people in distant parts see Britain 
represented by men of merit no doubt, but fleeting figures who cannot impress their 


personality and only reflect Whitehall officialdom, as expressionless and as endearing as 
the bottom of a saucepan. 


Sir John’s conclusion is that Israel must either conciliate the Arab world which she 
has so far shown neither capacity nor inclination to do, or be prepared one day, perhaps 
in generations, to face a revenge which will overwhelm her. 


He says, sadly, that it is ironical that the doctrine of force should be preached today 
in the land which heard the Sermon on the Mount. 
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This book is written by a transparently honest and loyal man. It is well written 
and clear ; although at times tending to be repetitive, it never loses the reader’s absorbed 
interest. An innovation in the way the index is arranged greatly facilitates reference. 


Soldiers and Governments. Edited by Michael Howard. {Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 21s. 
The Business of War. By Major-General Sir John Kennedy. (Hutchinson.) 25s. 


Mr. Howard, Lecturer in War Studies at London University, introduces and to some 
extent summarises nine separate essays by that number of other historians on the facts 
and effects of the balance of authority between the Army and the Civil Power, as it has 
been held in Great Britain, France, Germany, Russia, Japan, Spain, Latin America, and 
the United States. This is by no means a simple problem in practice. The book deals 
with the primary question of how far the Civil Power should control the armed forces in 
peace and in war. Although the broad answer has seemed obvious to the English since 
the Restoration it is by no means so clear to some other nations. Mass psychology is 
slow to alter, lagging behind changes in ideology and forms of government. This is well 
brought out in every essay, all of which are based on careful research and, together with 
Mr. Howard’s brilliant introduction, compose a book full of information, stimulating 
thought not only on the past but also for the future. 


Even though the simpler issues may seem to have been resolved in political theory 
where a truly democratic constitution is accepted and practised, the problem arises again 
in a new form as national security comes to depend more and more upon maximum output, 
when the power of a nation in peace and in war is conditioned by its productive capacity, 
and when both politics and strategy are increasingly governed by purely economic factors. 
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Armed forces are neither productive nor economical. Yet, so long as the danger of armed 
aggression persists, all nations possessing anything worth stealing—even mere able-bodied 
serfs have a value—must debate how much of their substance to waste on this unproductive 
object. 

The Business of War raises no similar problems. It is a history of events as seen by 
Sir John Kennedy who, for most of the last war, was the effective Director of Military 
Operations at the War Office. The editing by Brigadier Bernard Fergusson, who 
contributes a valuable preface, has been confined to selecting matter composed by Sir John 
himself. The book is thus written in the first person and the responsibility is clear. 


This is all to the good. This book frequently confirms, sometimes textually, accounts 
of events described in Sir Arthur Bryant’s The Turn of the Tide. But it also records new 
material for the historian and, in particular, gives a more detailed account of events 
leading up to the British intervention in Greece in 1941. General Kennedy boldly 
discloses his personal views which, if not always agreeing with others, are for that reason 
alone of great interest. 


Above all, this book demonstrates that in the war of 1939 the British solved the 
problem of the balance of authority between the Army and the Civil Power to the ever- 
lasting credit of both sides. The deplorable political and military intrigues of the first 
World Warx did not exist. It also shows that in this whole question much, if not every- 
thing, depends upon the character and ability of the men in power at the critical time. 


Before the Dawn. By Brigadier Sir John Smyth. (Cassell.) 25s. 


Sir John Smyth is a vara avis, for he is one of the few men who, after a distinguished 
military career, has entered political life and made a success of it. In the introduction 
to this book he claims a further distinction. He was the only commander who took part 
in two historic retreats of the last war—Dunkirk and the operations in Burma during 


January and February, 1942, which preceded the fall of Rangoon. In the former he 
commanded a Territorial infantry brigade; in the latter an Indian division. In this 
volume he narrates his personal experiences in both campaigns and describes the 
operations as he saw them. Before Rangoon was captured by the Japanese ill-health 
took him from the scene of operations, and a few months later he was retired from the 
Army. 

His account of the retreat to Dunkirk is essentially a record of-the battle as seen 
through the eyes of the commander of a brigade which arrived in France in April, 1940, 
and which, ill-equipped and insufficiently trained (their anti-tank guns arrived the day 
before they went into action), found themselves cast into the maelstrom before they had 
scarcely found their feet. In a brief chapter on the lessons of Dunkirk he covers ground 
which has already been well-trodden and lays the blame fairly and squarely upon the 
nation for its unpreparedness through failing to face up to the threatening storm. 


In the second half of the book he treads new ground and soon warms up to his task. 
As commander of the 17th (Indian) Division comprising Indian, British, and Burmese 
troops, the bulk of whom had been trained for desert warfare, he was faced with one of 
those well-nigh impossible tasks which seems to fall to the Jot of some British commanders 
in the early stages of a war. Suddenly transferred from command of the 19th (Indian) 
Division to the 17th Division, he arrived in Burma on 9th January, 1942, with two of 
his brigades. His orders were to defend Tenasserim against the Japanese who had already 
captured Victoria Point in the southernmost tip of Lower Burma. The main threat, 
however, lay in an advance from Bangkok, the Japanese main base. To cover all possible 
lines of approach necessitated Smyth’s weak division being deployed over a frontage of 
800 miles. The Army Commander, General Tom Hutton, was confronted with the vital 
task of holding on to Rangoon, the only door through which reinforcements and supplies 
could reach him. The key to that door lay at Sittang, where the one bridge over the 
Sittang River guarded the approach to the capital. 
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The author does not hesitate to criticize his Army Commander on two scores. Firstly, 
for his insistence on a policy of forward defence in Tenasserim, which inevitably entailed 
dispersal of the limited forces at Smyth’s disposal, whereas he himself wished to concen- 
trate those forces behind the river lines which barred the Japanese advance. Secondly, 
for attempting to control the battle from the remoteness of Rangoon instead of leaving 
the commander on the spot to decide where and when to break off the engagement. 
He stoutly maintains that it was due to the Army Commander’s rigid policy that he 
(Smyth) was faced with the ghastly decision in the early hours of February 22nd to blow 
up the Sittang bridge with two-thirds of his division still on the far side of it. 


In all fairness Sir John Smyth recognizes the appalling strain thrown upon General 
Hutton and the pressure exerted upon him by the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir 
Archibald Wavell, to adopt a forward defence policy. It is upon the latter that the author 
concentrates the main weight of his criticism. He asserts that ‘“‘ Wavell’s tough physique 
and mentality was being undermined by the physical strain he put upon himself. No 
man of his age could possibly ride, pigstick, and go for runs whilst using his brain at the 
same time to full capacity. Something was bound to give way.” 


He further maintains that Wavell consistently underrated the Japanese. These 
outspoken criticisms of the late General Wavell have already been the subject of con- 
siderable correspondence in the Press, and the reader must be left to draw his own 
conclusions. Suffice it to mention here that the evidence to support them given in this 
volume is, to say the least of it, inconclusive. The late Lieutenant-General Sir F. N. 
Mason-MacFarlane contributes a foreword to Part One and Major-General H. L. Davies 
to Part Two. The latter, who was B.G.S. Burma Army in 1942, is of the opinion that 
General Wavell ‘‘ regarded the Japanese as a second-class enemy.”’ 


Trial at Arms. By Lieutenant-Colonel Ian Bisset. (Macgibbon and Kee.) 18s. 


It is a well-established fact that to the majority of us the drama provided by a legal 
trial has an irresistible appeal, whether we witness it in fact or in fiction, in real life or 
through the medium of stage, screen, or print. It is, therefore, rather remarkable that no 
previous attempt appears to have been made to set down the story or stories of any of 
the courts martial which have ‘ hit the head-lines’’ within living memory. It has been 
left to Colonel Bisset to blaze the trail. 


There is nothing peculiar or sinister about a court martial. Its procedure is very 
similar to a civil court, and the same rules of evidence apply to both. The former, however, 
is designed specifically to deal with purely military offences as well as offences under 
the British criminal code whenever circumstances render such a course expedient and 
desirable, e.g. overseas and on the high seas. Outwardly, however, a court martial differs 
markedly from a civil court in that it is never conducted in a specially designed court- 
room, but in any suitable room or hall available for the purpose. This may account for 
the lack of ‘ atmosphere ’ which the public associates with a court of law. The one major 
distinction between the two types of court, which in the past led to some misgivings, 
has in recent years been removed by Act of Parliament. Formerly there was no legal 
appeal against a sentence of a court martial. Today a Courts Martial Appeal Court is 
established and on it sit judges of the High Court, thus ensuring that the military offender 
has the same rights of appeal as his civilian counterpart. 


The author has selected eight British cases with care. They cover a wide range of 
both military and civil offences, by land and at sea. They ascend from the sordid atmos- 
phere of the trial of Emmett-Dunne in 1955 for the murder of a fellow sergeant to the 
almost honourable and technical aurora of the trials of Rear-Admiral Bailey and Captains 
Tower and Sawbridge arising from the collision of H.M.S. Hood and Renown when 
exercising off the coast of Spain in 1935. If the majority of cases involve army offenders 
this may be excused on the grounds that the author is an army officer and his personal 
experience has been confined to courts martial in his own Service. Somewhat surprisingly 
as his ninth case he has chosen to go outside the British Services and devoted a chapter 
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to that classic, the Dreyfus trials. To have omitted it from a book of famous military 
trials, he explains, ‘‘ would have been rather like painting a judge without a wig.” 
Whether or not the Dreyfus case had any influence on British military justice, as the 
author hints, is open to question. 


Possibly the most interesting case covered is that of ‘ the officer in the Tower,’ 
Lieutenant Baillie-Stewart. The verdict of the court may well have appeared open to 
doubt to the public at the time, since two of the prosecution witnesses were heard in camera, 
and all the evidence against the accused was entirely circumstantial. Any doubts 
engendered, however, were dispelled shortly after the trial when Baillie-Stewart signed 
a confession of guilt. 


For those who are interested in military law there is considerable ‘ meat’ in this 
book. But the author modestly claims only to have written it to provide readers with 
something of the fascination which he himself has enjoyed through reading similar books. 
In this claim ‘he has certainly succeeded. It is the kind of book that many will devour 
at one sitting. The illustrations are well selected. 


The Double Patriots. By Richard Storry. (Chatto and Windus.) 25s. 


Mr. Richard Storry, Fellow of St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, and an Australian, 
has made a valuable contribution to the history of the development of the perfervid 
nationalism which brought the Japanese people to ruin. His book is mainly based upon 
the verbatim record of the War Crimes trials in Tokyo and the mass of new material which 
has become available since the end of the war, and he skilfully traces the part played 
in Japanese political history by the so-called patriotic societies and points out how the 
foreign policy of Japan in the decade between the Manchurian incident and Pearl Harbour 
was a drift towards the abyss rather than the elaboration of a single grand design. 
Mr. Storry’s scholarly work takes on the character of classical tragedy as he pieces together 
the story of the manner in which perverted national pride carried the nation inexorably 
to destruction. 


The proliferation of ultra-nationalist groups after 1918 led to the period of ‘ govern- 
ment by assassination ’ and the author shows how the point of no return was reached 
when opposition to the Army’s aggressive policy of armed expansion abroad was stifled 
by fear of the accusation of lack of patriotism. Thereafter the end was inevitable as 
government after government bowed to the dictates of the ‘ moderate’ generals who 
maintained that they alone were capable of keeping the extremists in order. At the same 
time, of course, they were eager to extend Japan’s power, first on the Asiatic mainland 
and eventually in the Pacific. Moral courage was, however, shown by a few and it is 
pleasant to see that Mr. Storry includes the Emperor in this honourable category and that 
he pays tribute to the unwavering integrity of that grand old man, Prince Saionji. 


The question which must strike every reader is whether it could happen again, and 
here the author strikes a note of caution although he believes that there would now be 
at least an even chance of the Japanese people being able to fight off the disease of ultra- 
nationalism should it again attack the body politic. 


The book is well produced and indexed and the author’s ample footnotes and anno- 
tations will encourage further study of his authorities by the student. The general 
reader will find this an absorbing study of a pattern of thought which, despite the experience 
of thousands in the war against the Japanese, still remains completely alien to the western 
mind. Mr. Storry is to be congratulated upon a work which throws a flood of light into 
one of the darkest corners of international relations. 


The Commander. By General Sir Ian Hamilton. Edited by Major Anthony Farrar- 
Hockley. (Hollisand Carter.) 15s. 


Major Farrar-Hockley and his publishers are to be congratulated on producing 
this little work from the last papers of Sir lan Hamilton. Reading it, one can recognize 
Sir Ian’s style in every line, and it is no reflection on the editor to wonder what Sir Ian 
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himself, a keen polisher of his own work, would have produced had he lived. The last 
chapter is missing, but there are sufficient pointers to indicate his probable summing up. 


He is seeking the qualities which should be in the make-up of the modern commander. 
This is the smallest part of his task because the real difficulty, as he sees it, is to recognize 
the first glimmerings of those qualities in the young officer; then to guide and foster 
them through probable years of routine, years which are apt to distort and disguise 
true values, to flatten personality, and to tarnish enthusiasm. These are the years which 
produce the automaton, /e bon general ordinaire, but occasionally let through a Roberts, 
a Wolseley, a Foch, a Montgomery. Sir Ian gives us pictures of many types, the personal 
commander—clearly his own preference—the aloof type, the staff-biassed type. Under 
his pen they all live. 


For Sir Ian could write. He reminds us that Kitchener, whose Chief of Staff he was 
in South Africa, once called him a “‘ bloody poet.”” “... But the critics do not know that 
when K. said anyone was ‘ bloody’ he meant to be frightfully nice, and that when he 
added ‘ poet ’ in my case, it was in reluctant admiration of the fact that I could put at 
least three words of a letter down on paper without sucking my pen between each one !”’ 


It would be a mistake to think this book, though good, is Sir Ian at his best. In 
the circumstances it could hardly be so, but it will have done good if it attracts readers 
to some of his other works, and of these perhaps the finest are his two autobiographical 
scrap-books, When I was a Boy and Listening for the Drum, and above all that inspiring 
essay, The Soul and Body of an Army. When he retired in 1916 he had had what was 
probably the finest active service record of any contemporary soldier. When the fighting 
man and the poet come together in a writer, the result is usually very good indeed. 
Sir Ian’s books prove this. 


The British. By Drew Middleton. (Secker and Warburg.) 25s. 


Less than Kin. By William Clark. (Hamish Hamilton.) 16s. 


The first of these books is an essay on ourselves, written by an American primarily 
for Americans; the second is a critical examination, by an Englishman, of the history 
and present problem of American-British relations. Each should be read on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


Mr. Drew Middleton has been chief correspondent of The New York Times in London 
since 1953. Before that he was with the B.E.F. in France in May and June, 1940, and 
covered the fighting in North Africa and Sicily in 1942-43. He was chief correspondent 
in Germany from 1948 to 1953. He knows England from Whitehall to the village pub, 
and confesses he has spent much time in the latter and got much profit from it. The 
question of class seems to interest him most and will probably interest his American 
readers most. Thus there are chapters on the Monarchy, the political parties, the new 
classes emerging from the Welfare State, and on the decay and coming disappearance of 
the old classes. He probably sees this process more clearly than we do ourselves. As 
for the new class, the product of State education, full employment, and high wages, he 
fears its self-satisfaction, complacency, and lack of interest in the dire problems which 
face the country. He blames government and Press for not bringing these problems to 
the front in a serious manner ; he attacks the appalling cult of trivialities, and some of 
his sharpest digs are at the Trade Unions. “ . . . to-day it is the industrial owner and 
manager who ‘understands the nation’s situation and the union leader who does 
not. . . . There is a dangerous lack of tolerance in labour’s approach to management.”’ 


The chapter on the British character will delight many ; if anything it flatters us. 
But possibly the most interesting chapter is The Atlantic Alliance. In this Mr. Middleton 
makes quite clear to his American readers what we don’t like about them and the reason 
for our attitude, why we have special claims for their support, and what we feel about 
the action of an ally when we have an intractable problem on our hands. 
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Less than Kin is a very frank history of how the two nations have got on in the last 
160 years and it ends with an assessment on how they are to get on in the future. ‘... the 
partnership between Britain and America, however natural and logical it may seem, 
quickly disintegrates unless it receives careful and continuous political direction. It is 
a mettlesome steed which will career to disaster if there is not a firm hand on the reins.”’ 
The U.S.A. was born out of war; Britain’s prosperity in the industrial revolution kept 
her ahead of America until two world wars enriched the United States and impoverished 
Britain. It is a new and difficult position for Britain. To quote again, ‘‘ From the end 
of the war to the present day the chafing of the partnership bonds has continued ; but 
so has the partnership. Britain has been galled to find herself playing second fiddle, 
America has been appalled at the discovery that she was expected to give world leader- 
ship always and in all places; but in spite of strains and tussles, the partnership has 
survived, with both countries trying almost desperately to get used to their new roles. 
Indeed, the most difficult problem which has faced Britain as a power since the war is 
that of defining her status in the hierarchy of world powers . . .” 


Mr. Clark does not pull his punches. He knows the necessity for American leadership 
but he makes clear why we at times are jealous and suspicious of it, distrusting its 
motives and questioning its ability. We still have much to offer ; our experience of 
world affairs and our experiment in organizing modern society for man’s happiness and 
progress. It is only by making such contributions that we can maintain our just place 
in the partnership. 

These two books should be read together. They complement each other and both 
communities should profit from them. 


Brassey’s Annual: The Armed Forces Year-Book, 1957. Edited by Admiral 
H. G. Thursfield. (W. Clowes & Sons.) 63s. 


Since Brassey’s transformed itself from a naval Annual to an armed forces Year-Book 
it has gone from strength to strength and is now quite indispensable for those who would 
keep up to date with Service thought. This year the accent is on the strength, weakness, 
and the probable future of N.A.T.O., a choice which could not be more apposite at the 


present time, but besides this there is a wide variety of other subjects to choose from. . 


The future of war in a nuclear age is given the attention proper to it; the reduction of 
British armed forces is surveyed; material developments get their share of attention, 
including guided missiles and the Russian Air Force. There is an admirable account of 
the Suez operation by Captain Cyril Falls, and a review of the Middle East after Suez 
by the late Mr. Jules Menken. There is the usual reference section containing the 
Defence White Paper, the Service Estimates, and the White Papers on the reorganization 
of the Army and compensation to be paid for premature retirement. The Annual is, as 
usual, beautifully got up, and the Editor is to be congratulated on his 30 fine chapters, 
his many good illustrations, and finally on keeping the price as low as three guineas. 


NAVAL 


Victory at Sea. By Lieut.-Commander P. K. Kemp. (Muller.} 30s. 


It is common knowledge that the Admiralty intended that a short account of the 
role played by the Royal Navy in the last war should be published soon after the termina- 
tion of hostilities. It was to be written by a popular author with an appeal to a wide 
public. In many ways it is fortunate that the project fell through, because no writer at 
that time could have mastered the materials from which an authoritative study of the 
naval war must be written. In the interval the sources, both British and German, have 
been sifted, battle summaries have been written, and two out of the three projected 
volumes of the official history have been published. Now the Admiralty Archivist and 
Head of the Historical Section presents us with a survey of the naval war from the British 
point of view which, according to the title page, is written with the approval of the 
Admiralty. 
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Presumably the phrase means that the author has been allowed to use documents 
which will not be accessible to the layman for half a century to come. An impressive air 
of authenticity is given by the references printed at the back of a book which has the 
additional advantage of being launched with the blessing of no less than four admirals of 
the fleet and the wartime First Lord. 


Instead of the colourful but necessarily superficial narrative which was originally 
contemplated, we now have a sober and authoritative account which must remain the 
standard textbook for a study of the naval war for a long time to come. Serious students 
must, of course, still have recourse to Captain Roskill’s majestic volumes, but for the 
junior officer, to whom the last world war is already almost as remote as the first and to 
whom names like Navarino and Taranto are equally obscure, Lieut.-Commander Kemp’s 
book will be invaluable. It is a clear, well-balanced, authentic narrative, which puts 
particular actions into their strategic settings by giving the reader the point of view of 
the Chiefs of Staff as well as that of the Commander-in-Chief on the spot. It is neither 
critical nor controversial, so that the reader may form his own conclusions from the facts 
plainly set down. 


A single volume account of such multifarious activities as those of the Navy in the 
last war is a formidable undertaking. The problem of what to include would seem to 
have been satisfactorily solved, and much of the narrative (notably that describing the 
“Neptune ’” aspect of the Normandy landings) is masterly and heartening. But the 
problem of arrangement is more intractable. By adopting a strictly chronological 
approach the chapter divisions are often quite arbitrary, so that the battle of the River 
Plate, for example, appears under the heading ‘ Operations off Norway.’ It is doubtful 
how this problem can best be settled. It might have been better if longer stretches of 
the battle of the Atlantic were treated at one time and the reader was kept from jumping 
out of one ocean into another. On the other hand, such an area treatment would falsify 
the overall strategic picture. It is a dilemma which no historian of a war can avoid. 
Two minor criticisms may, perhaps, be made with more justice. Although the photographs 
are excellent, the maps are useless: diagrams, however crude, would be preferable. 
Secondly, the jacket is a mess. 


It is not the author’s business in such a record to draw general inferences. He may 
allow himself particular criticisms of errors of judgment, such as that which led to the 
PQ.17 disaster. What strikes the reader, however, is the demonstration of how successful 
the methods of a maritime war, whether adopted by the British, the Japanese, or the 
Americans, can be when compared with the strategic sterility of the first World War. 
If maritime power, as the author says, ‘‘ depends nearly as much upon the exertions of 
land and air forces as it does upon naval,” the reluctance to allow the Navy to control 
its own aircraft in the inter-war period, the naval ‘ Munich ’ of 1935 (oddly omitted here), 
and the tardy integration of air-sea attack in the fight against the U-boat become all the 
more fatuous. Nevertheless, the way such lack of foresight was overcome once the battle 
had been joined is easily discernible. Such lessons can never fail to be of value, even if 
the dropping of the two atomic bombs shattered the whole pattern of conventional 
warfare which had been moulded over the centuries. 


History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. Volume XI: The 
Invasion of France and Germany. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Sittle, Brown and 
Co.) 458. . 


Many histories and accounts of operation “‘ Overlord ’’ and the subsequent campaign 
have appeared ; this, however, is the first really authoritative one dealing with the 
United States naval side of the assault. It is the 11th volume in Rear-Admiral Morison’s 
massive work on the U.S. Navy in the last war, and when one says that it can stand 
nobly in line with the ten volumes already published, one means that the same high 
standard of writing and of authority distinguishes this volume as it has done the 
previous ones. 
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Naturally enough, Admirai Morison is more concerned with the Utah and Omaha 
beaches than he is with those assaulted by the British and Canadians farther east. Yet 
he does not neglect the British and Canadian effort and, in devoting a discerning chapter 
to their assaults, succeeds in keeping the overall picture in balance. But it is to the 
Utah and Omaha beaches that the reader will turn, for here they are described with a 
wealth of detail that brings, for the first time, a full and true picture of this flank of the 
main operation. The initial planning for ‘‘ Overlord ”’ is given in full detail and Admiral 
Morison uses it skilfully to set the stage for his main story. 


The book ends with a description of Operation ‘‘ Dragoon,” the landing in Southern 
France in August, 1944. It must be remembered that Admiral Morison is writing history, 
which is essentially based on facts, and one is not entitled to wonder what might have 
happened in Europe had that unnecessary operation been cancelled and more profitable 
openings explored. In that light, his account of ‘‘ Dragoon” is an excellent bit of 
writing, and he brings out vividly the two opposing points of view. His arguments 
against the proposed Istrian landing are certainly forceful and cogent, yet one cannot 
dispel the doubt that, even at that period, ‘‘ Dragoon ”’ was a tragic mistake. With the 
benefit now of hindsight we know for certain that it was. 


This, however, is all by the way. What remains is that Admiral Morison has written 
a worthy and valuable book, and one which will stand for all time as essential source 
reading for any study of the Second World War. 


The Sea War in Korea. By Commander Malcolm W. Cagle, U.S.N. and Commander 
Frank A. Manson, U.S.N. (United States Naval Institute.) 


“This book seeks to distill the essence of the naval portion of the Korean War 
in a readable, concise, and interesting manner with three objectives in mind: first, 
to teach and transmit the many naval lesssons of that War; second, to record and 
preserve the splendid accomplishments of the United States Navy in the seas surrounding 
that beleageured peninsula; third, to document the conclusion that the advent of the 
atomic age . . . has not diminished, but rather has increased, the need for a strong and 
adequate Navy.” 


This extract from the preface of the book defines the object of the authors and it 
can be said at once that they have succeeded admirably in their undertaking. They 
have had the advantage of personal consultation with most of the senior commanders, 
including General-of-the-Army Douglas MacArthur, the United Nations Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief for the first nine months of the war, the late Vice-Admiral C. T. Joy, 
commanding the U.N. naval forces, and General Van Fleet, G.O.C. 8th U.S. Army ; 
their opinions, quoted by permission, enhance the value of the book. 


Though primarily concerned with the United States Navy, whose operations are 
described in considerable detail, the part played by the ships of other nations, normally 
working as an international task force under a British admiral within the structure of 
the United States overall command, is not overlooked. Nor is the reader ever allowed 
to forget the fluctuations of the military situation ashore, on which depended to a large 
extent the type of support required from the Navy, or the world wide political con- 
siderations, with the possibility of a third World War, (this time in a thermo-nuclear age) 
always looming in the background and sometimes acting against the purely military 
requirements of the situation. 


After an interesting introductory chapter dealing with the diplomatic and military 
background to the war and the evolution of United States strategy in the years 1945-50, 
the authors get down to the outbreak of war. Here is it interesting to learn that both 
General MacArthur and Admiral Joy were so surprised by the resolute action of the 
United Nations (though each was convinced of the correctness of the decision) that no 
plans were in existence for such an eventuality. 
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After a description of the operations during the first triumphant sweep south of the 
North Korean forces, with the desperate efforts to preserve a foothold in Pusan and the 
fine counter stroke of the landing at Inchon, with its consequent dramatic reversal of 
the fortunes ashore (‘‘ History records no more striking example of the effectiveness 
of an amphibious operation ’’), the book is divided into chapters dealing with special 
aspects of the naval operations. Each chapter concludes with a brief analysis of the 
particular conditions dealt with, their results, and a summary of the lessons drawn from 
them—an excellent method of providing the reader with food for reflection. 


There are three chapters on ‘the battle of the mines,’ which caught the United 
Nations with totally inadequate minesweeping forces and was a constant embarrassment 
throughout the war. “It is a basic fact that any small maritime nation . . . can deny 
the use of its ports and the shallow waters along its coasts to a large modern naval force 
at little cost to itself, simply by the extensive laying of even elementary types of mines.’ 


A chapter aptly entitled ‘ The struggle to strangle ’ describes the abortive attempts 
by the Navy, in which carrier borne aircraft bore a large part, and the Air Force, in the 
face of negligible air opposition, to disrupt the land supply lines of the enemy and to prevent 
the movement of vast numbers of troops, their concentration and supply. The summing 
up of this chapter, with the reasons for the failure of interdiction, is of particular interest. 


Naval bombardment, including the sea blockade, unspectacular, unceasing, and 
nearly 100 per cent. effective, the work of the patrol squadrons, the constant amphibious 
threat to the Communists and its effect, and the heavy naval air strikes on strategic 
objectives in North Korea in the latter days of the war form the subjects of other chapters ; 
there is also a detailed account of the remarkable 861 days naval ‘ siege ’ of Wonsan. 


The book ends on the higher U.S. strategical plane on which it started, with a 
‘cogent summary’ by Admiral Joy, based on his experience in the Korean war and the 
lessons learned. ‘‘ The Korean war has re-emphasized lessons which were almost lost 
sight of in the years that closely followed World War II. We know now that there is 
no quick, easy, cheap way to win a war. Sole reliance for our security cannot be placed 
in any one weapon or in any one branch of the Services.... We need balance between 
the Services and balance within the Services. In the Navy . . . we have found a pressing 
need and full use for all our naval weapons.” 


The book is well produced and contains a large number of illustrations and adequate 
maps and charts. It also contains a number of useful appendices and is well documented, 


Jane’s Fighting Ships. Edited by R. V. B. Blackman. (Sampson Low.) 105s. 


With a convenient change of format to celebrate its 60th anniversary, this well- 
loved naval annual is with us again, richer and more informative than ever. It is 
becoming each year more and more valuable to anyone who wishes to know exactly 
how the Navies of the world are prospering or otherwise. 


In this present edition, the Editor contributes a more than usually interesting fore- 
word, in which he sees the nuclear-powered submarine armed with intermediate range 
ballistic missiles as the capital ship of the future. The United States already has the 
nuclear-powered submarine, and some of her other submarines are armed with rockets ; 
in Russia these submarines are being designed. Great Britain ‘‘ has just completed 


another new high-speed submarine and is well ahead with the design of a nuclear-powered 
submarine, the Dreadnought.” 


Apart from submarines, which are potentially the most powerful and significant 
weapons in the whole armoury of warfare, Jane’s calls attention to the change of emphasis 
in Russian naval construction by their production of fast ocean-going destroyers of about 
3,000 tons in place of the 15,000 ton long-endurance cruisers. With an estimated speed 
of 38 knots, these new destroyers are likely to pose some difficult problems to the defence. 


The United States still retains the largest Navy, and her fleet of carriers looks vastly 
impressive in these superbly illustrated pages. Yet behind this great evidence of active 
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sea power there lies, in these pages of Jamne’s, the continued menace of the Russian 
submarines. Five hundred now, 700 by 1961; and for what? The submarine is essen- 
tially an offensive weapon, with no role to play in the defensive aspect of modern warfare. 
It is little wonder that Mr. Bulganin’s letters to the West are treated with suspicion. 


This sort of thing has always been one of the great fascinations of Jane’s. The 
inquiring student, looking behind the fine photographs and the tabulated details of 
armament and construction, can so often catch a glimpse of national policy and aspiration. 
And in this particular aspect Jane’s is as much a book of reference for the statesman as 
for the naval enthusiast. Long, indeed, may it prosper. 


The War in the Mediterranean, 1803-1810. By Piers Mackesy. (Longmans, Green.) 
455. 


In far too many histories of the Napoleonic wars the story of the naval effort ends 
with Trafalgar. It is an easy assumption that the sea power of the enemy was irrevocably 
smashed in that devastating battle, and that the following ten years of operations called 
only for routine movements of the Navy in its support of the main effort on the Continent. 


Taken purely in the naval sense and as a study of naval operations, the Mediterranean 
campaign has seemed to lack reality. Most of us have heard of Collingwood’s patience 
and of his devotion to duty, but our knowledge goes little beyond that if we take the 
established histories as our guide. To many who have tried to follow the Mediterranean 
campaign from these sources has come only frustration and an uneasy knowledge that 
there must have been some reason for it all. 


Mr. Mackesy, in his penetrating study, shows us the reason. He starts his 
investigations at the right place, in the political and diplomatic papers of the period, and 
by following these threads downwards he lays bare the essential strategy which animated, 
and made sense of, these intricate combined operations. The whole picture at last falls 
into focus, and gives us a most satisfactory and lucid view of this essential and unified 
campaign which contributed so much to the eventual downfall of Napoleon. 


Mr. Mackesy, as well as a historian, is revealed also as a writer. His style is easy 
«nd authoritative throughout, and his book, though running to some 400 pages, is not 
a word too long. This is an important contribution to historical knowledge and one 
difficult to fault on any count. 


Midway. By Mitsuo Fuchida and Masatake Okumiya. (Hutchinson.) 25s. 


There can be little doubt that, in the broad sweep of history, Midway will take 
its place as one of the decisive battles of the world. It was the great turning-point of 
the Pacific war, an action in which the whole Japanese strategy of offence was changed 
in a moment to one of defence. For at Midway the forged and tested spearhead of 
Japanese naval air power was blunted beyond redemption, and without it a Japanese 
defeat loomed inexorably over the horizon. 


This detailed study of Midway presents the battle from the Japanese side. It can 
be said at once that it is an honest and fearless account, concerned throughout with 
accuracy as its criterion. There is no attempt to gloss over the defeat or to discover 
extenuating circumstances to explain why it was so devastating. It is an account that 
is factual throughout, and it carries with it so many vivid lessons in contemporary naval 
warfare that it jumps at once into the category of essential reading. 


The two authors have done more than recount in detail the course of this tremendous 
battle ; they have also brought it to life in a vivid and vigorous fashion so that it reads 
excitingly throughout. It is a sterling piece of work, and one which should on no account 
be missed. . 
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British Military Uniforms from Contemporary Pictures: Henry VII to the 
Present Day. By W. Y. Carman. (Leonard Hill (Books), Ltd.) 66s. 


This is a beautiful book. It is the kind of book that is often produced in France 
but rarely in this country. There are 110 plates, of which over 20 are in colour. The 
printing of these pictures is so clear that it is a joy to look at the detail through a magnify- 
ing glass. Of special interest are the engravings from the British Museum that appear 
in the first half of the book. Since Ralph Nevill published his British Military Prints 
before the First World War, the same pictures have been produced again and again. 
Mr. Carman is to be congratulated on the way he has chosen his illustrations. 


He tells the story of our military dress from 1485 to the present day. The changes 
in uniform are explained in a simple fashion that will not confuse the reader who is not 
an expert on soldiers’ costume. He gives reasons for the development of the uniforms 
and illustrates these reasons with attractive stories. 


The book is divided into eight chapters and sub-divided yet again so that the reader 


is not confused say, by Horse, Dragoon Guards, Dragoons, and Light Cavalry all in the 
same paragraph. 


It seems churlish to ‘ fault ’ such a handsome book, but there are no plates and little 
mention of the Royal Artillery or Royal Engineers. Not even an officer of the Royal 
Horse Artillery, as elegant and graceful as any cavalry man, trots across the pages. Nor 
does Mr. Carman include any reproductions of that best of all military artist’s work, 
Dubois Drahonet, whose pictures hang in the private apartments at Windsor Castle and 
are not known to the general public. It would, névertheless, be a genius who could write 
a book on uniforms without some reviewer finding ‘ chinks in the armour.’ 


As Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templer says in his Foreword, ‘‘ This book contains 
much that will add to the knowledge of those who are already fascinated by this absorbing 
subject. It should also stimulate the layman’s interest, for it is attractively written and 
tells something of England’s greatness through the history of the fighting man’s apparel.” 


This book should be in every military library, public or private. 


The True Blue. By Michael Alexander. (Hart Davis.) 30s. 


Victorian soldiering of the Wolseley period has one outstanding attraction for modern 
readers ; initiative had not been organized out of existence and ‘ characters ’ abounded. 
Between the regimental soldier and the Horse Guards there were no ‘ normal channels ’ 
as we know them today, no chain of intervening headquarters. The regimental com- 
mander was monarch of all he surveyed. When he happened to be an officer of the Blues, 
with adequate means, energy, and enthusiasm, a penchant for fighting, and five months 
leave a year, the possibilities for full living were enormous. Fred Burnaby, the subject 
of this delightful memoir, was one of those lucky men who were born into the age they 
best fitted. Had he lived 50 years earlier he would not have had the chances which he 


made the most of ; if 50 years later he might well have been ‘ bowler-hatted,’ or would 
have retired in exasperation. 


Frederick Gustavus Burnaby was gazetted a cornet in the Royal Horse Guards in 
1859. Regimental soldiering in London seems to have appealed little to one of his mettle, 
so he lived for his leaves and used them well. Here are some of his outlets: the Carlist 
troubles in Spain, a visit to Gordon in the Sudan, the famous ride to Khiva, and another 
through Anatolia. Later he campaigned with the Turkish Army under his friend 
Valentine Baker Pasha, with Baker again in the disastrous first battle of El Teb, and with 
the more successful expedition a few months later. Finally he died characteristically and 
as he would have wished under the spears of the ‘ fuzzy-wuzzies’ in the ill-starred 
expedition to relieve Gordon. 
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He served at a time when the Cardwell reforms were in their early days, when 
thinking soldiers were rallying to Wolseley and reform, facing a perennial Commander-in- 
Chief to whom any form of change was anathema. But for these things Burnaby cared 
not at all; he would probably have professed utter ignorance of them. As was later said 
of another, “‘ he was a fighting man, not a trained soldier,’ a ‘ card’ whose death was. 
an event for the English press. He was well known as a balloonist, a strong man, a 
politician, and a journalist, as much as a soldier and traveller. 


So this is the story of a military character, but it may prove to be something more 
than that. Mr. Alexander clearly finds himself at home in the period. He has dipped 
into the late Victorian bran-tub and fished out Fred Burnaby. One can only hope he 
will now be tempted to dip again and deeper, and give us further studies for which 
The True Blue is but a prelude. The period is far from being irrelevant today. 


It remains only to congratulate the author on his style and on his choice of photo- 
graphs and prints. And would not ‘‘ Ouida ’’ have delighted in Tissot’s portrait of the 
young Burnaby, which is reproduced in colour as a frontispiece and as a flaming 
dust-cover ? 


The History of the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). Volume I, 1689-1910. 
S. H. F. Johnston. (Gale & Polden.) 25s. 


It is extremely difficult to write a regimental history which is at the same time 
comprehensive and readable. The story, invariably a fine one, is so apt to become 
smothered under a welter of correlative detail ; the succession of Colonels and Lieutenant- 
Colonels commanding, promotions, honours and awards, casualty lists, and so on. Few 
authors seize this particular bull by the horns and relegate all this relevant but subsidiary 
matter to the sanctuary afforded by appendices. 


Major Johnston has not eluded all the pitfalls that lie in the path of the regimental 
chronicler. But as a practised historian he has marshalled his material with exceptional 
skill, so that the story does succeed in dominating the administrative and technical detail 
that could so easily obscure it. And in many respects, what a strange, acroamatic story 
it is! The Cameronians, as they came to be termed, were born of the intractable 
religio-political tangle which characterized both England and Scotland from 1638 till 
long after the ‘ glorious revolution ’ of 1688. The original Cameronians, so-called after 
one of their early leaders, Richard Cameron, were an anti- Jacobite sect nurturing religious 
tenets as extreme as those of the Elizabethan Brownites, whom Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
ranked as only one degree less endearing than a politician! But they were quite prepared 
to fight for their beliefs, as their stout showing at Dunkeld, almost on the heels of their 
acceptance on the Establishment, abundantly made clear. 


The Marlborough wars found them a thoroughly seasoned regiment, with grim 
memories of Steenkirk and Neerwinden to give relish to the infinitely more successful 
operations in which they shared under the command of the great Duke. They returned 
from overseas a seasoned Regiment of Foot; their experience of active service having 
acted as a catharsis to transmute a little company of militant but prickly and cantankerous 
‘Saints’ into a well-integrated, battle-tested body of troops. At Preston they helped 
materially to break the back of the ’15 rebellion; and if their relegation to the Irish 
Establishment spared them participation in the Seven Years’ War, they stood up stoically 
to some very rough handling in the defence of Canada with the outbreak of the War 
of Independence. 


In 1794, with the country confronting a grim tussle with France, the 90th Perthshire 
Light Infantry was raised by that inspired ‘amateur’ Thomas Graham of Balgowan 
(Lord Lynedoch). Given the number ‘ 90 ’—borne by several predecessors long since 
vanished from the Army List—the Regiment’s enrolment probably meant little to the 
26th (Cameronians). Yet in the reorganization of the Army which occurred in 1881, 
the ‘ Perthshire Grey-Breeks’ were destimed to take rank as the Cameronians’ 2nd 
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Battalion, bringing with them the laurels won in Egypt, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, 
in the Crimea and throughout the Indian Mutiny. In the two last-named campaigns 
the 26th had also played a highly distinguished part. 


Riflemen and light infantrymen in the very nature of things have much in common. 
So the ‘ marriage ’ of the 26th and the goth was attended by more than usual prosperity, 
as their record in double harness bears eloquent witness. With such illustrious names 
as Charles Stuart—in Fortescue’s opinion second only to Wellington in brilliance— 
Garnet Wolseley, and Evelyn Wood on their roll of officers, the Cameronians’ contribution 


in leadership has clearly been as outstanding as the valour displayed in action by the rank 
and file. 


Very wisely, Major Johnston has woven the regimental story into the general fabric 
of events, thus preserving both balance and perspective. Embellished with reliable 
maps, the volume is thoroughly to be recommended to all those interested in the inception 


and growth of that ‘ P.B.I.’ which was, is, and will long remain the veritable cornerstone 
of warfare. 


History of the East Surrey Regiment. Vol. IV. 1920-1952. By David Scott Daniell. 
(Benn.) 30s. 


With this volume, the author has produced another readable and well-written 
regimental history. It is a fine story of an ancient fighting regiment, its standards main- 


tained in peace no less than in war. The years 1939-45 had their tragedies for the Surreys, 
but they had their glories too. 


The earlier chapters are a record of those now far-off and pleasant days of leisurely 
soldiering, often in overseas stations no longer available today. The tales of travel and 
sport will provide a nostalgic echo for the older soldier. 


May, 1940, found the Ist and 1st/6th Battalions fighting hard in Belgium: for the 
one the Escaut, for the other Dunkirk, must remain vivid memories. The 2nd/6th 
Surreys, however, met with tragedy. Thrown into battle, as a unit in 12th Division, 
inadequately equipped and trained, the only thing they did not lack was courage. There 
is a lesson, for all who care to learn it, in the story of the national unpreparedness under 
which this, and many other battalions of young soldiers, went to war. 


The 2nd Battalion was also involved in a disastrous campaign, though the battalion 
itself could not have fought better. The story of Malaya, 1941-42, is another instance of 
pre-war incompetence at the top for which the fighting men had to pay the price. In 
heavy fighting the 2nd Surreys were so reduced that, with the 1st Leicesters, they combined 
to form ‘ The British Battalion.’ This war-time fellowship is annually commemorated 
by a toast, drunk by each Regiment to ‘ The British Battalion.’ 


The 1st and 1st/6th Surreys found themselves together again in North Africa where, 
in 78th and 4th Divisions respectively, they earned ten battle honours before the campaign 
closed in May, 1943. The gallant defence of Fort McGregor and the hard-fought actions 
at Djebel Djaffa Pass and Longstop Hill are clearly described and are good reading. 
78th Division landed in Sicily half-way through the island campaign, and the 1st Battalion 
became quickly involved in the Battle of Adrano and the difficult action of Centuripe ; 
“a wonderful feat of arms ”’ as General Montgomery described its capture. 


In Italy, joined by the 1st/6th again, the Regiment achieved the distinction of being 
represented in both Battles of Cassino: a distinction shared only with the Royal West 
Kent Regiment. The 1st/6th, after playing an important part in the capture of Forli, 
went to Greece for the unpleasant little war with the local Communists. The battalion 


remained in Greece until September, 1946. The 1st Battalion saw the war out in the 
battles of Northern Italy. 


Two final chapters bring the regimental story up to 1952. In July, 1948, the old 
31st and 7oth were amalgamated to form the 1st East Surrey Regiment. And now, once 


-again, new tests face this old and well-tried county regiment. 
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Itisa good story of achievement, with enough (but not too much) background filling 


to make the story intelligible and interesting. There are good maps, and an adequate 
index. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Fight It Out. By Captain Oliver Gordon. (Kimber.) 21s. 


Captain Gordon was in command of H.M.S. Exeter during her last two actions in the 
Java Sea, in the second of which she was sunk when engaged against overwhelming odds. 
Captain Gordon was picked up by the Japanese 24 hours later and ended the war in 
Japanese P.O.W. camps. The opening half of his book, in which he recounts his naval 
career up to the outbreak of war is, perhaps, somewhat uninspiring, but his pages on the 
Exeter’s last battles are well worth reading. 


Submariner. By Charles Anscomb. (Kimber.) 18s. 


Books written by naval ratings are rareties and the more to be prized on that account. 
This one, by a submarine coxswain, tells of his story in H.M.S. Parthian and H.M.S. 
Tempest, from which submarine he was picked up by an Italian destroyer when she was 
sunk in the Mediterranean. Made a prisoner-on-war, he made several attempts to escape 
and finally reached the Allied lines. An excellent, exciting and amusing book. 


Lilliput Fleet. By A. Cecil Hampshire. (Kimber.) 18s. 


Mr. Hampshire is a well-known story-teller of the sea, and his new book is fully 
up to the standard we have come to expect of him. In it he tells some of the story of 
the Royal Naval Patrol Service, those small ships, mainly trawlers, which combined 
minesweeping with anti-submarine duties and convoy escort. It is a stirring tale and 
well told in these pages. 


These men are Dangerous. By D. I. Harrison. (Cassell.) 16s. 


This is the story of the Special Air Service, one of the most remarkable of those 
irregular corps which sprang up during the late war. Captain Harrison tells his personal 


story well. The story of the operations is sometimes a little difficult to follow, but this. 


matters less than the fact that his description of the training and organization of the 


S.A.S. is quite admirable—a valuable record of a body which was disbanded at the end 
of the war, but was later re-formed. 


Day of Infamy. By Walter Lord. (Longmans.) 18s. 


Mr. Lord describes the day of Pearl Harbour, using much the same technique as 
when he described the Titanic disaster. He has interviewed hundreds of witnesses, 
including Japanese, and the result is a very vivid picture of that lightning tragedy. 
A curious and unforgettable feature is the bewilderment of those attacked, which extended 


to refusing, in many cases, to believe the disaster was happening even when the bombs 
were falling about their ears. 


Courage and Other Broadcasts. By Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. (Cassell.) 
138. 6d. 


Those who had the privilege of hearing some of these broadcasts will be glad they 
have been revived in book form. They read as well as they sounded, and that is to say 
much. This collection includes his famous talks on Courage, Morale, and Liberty and 
Discipline, as well as several which will be new to English listeners. It is a fine collection. 


Heroes Behind Barbed Wire. By Kenneth K. Hanson. (Van Nostrand.) 


“ The armistice in Korea,” said President Eisenhower, ‘‘ inaugurated a new principle 
of freedom—that prisoners of war are entitled to choose the side to which they wish to 
be released. In its impact on history, that one principle may weigh more than any battle 
of our time.” This is the story of the 88,000 Chinese and North Korean prisoners of war 
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who refused to return to their homes. They had to go through much at the hands of 
both the brain washers and those who did the ‘ explanations ’ at the armistice, but only 
3 per cent. of those interviewed agreed to go home. The author was Chief of Psychological 
Warfare in the U.S. Far East Command, and he brings out both the humour and tragedy 
of this extraordinary tale. 


The United States in Germany, 1944-1955. By Harold Zink. (Van Nostrand.) 
$7.50. 

This is a very scholarly study of the American role in the occupation of Germany. 
The difficulties of the task were enhanced by the fact that the country came under Allied 
control and each member of the alliance had his own ideas on how it should be done. 
It is a work primarily for the serious student of occupational problems but certain chapters, 
which can easily be found, are of great interest to the general reader. 


Air Dates. By Air-Commodore L. G. S. Payne. (Heinemann.) 42s. 


This tremendous work is a sort of completed desk diary of everything of importance 
which has happened in the air world from 1783 to 1956. It is, of course, a reference 
book, but much pleasure can be had by dipping into it. It is divided into convenient 
sections and there are appendices and an indispensable index. 











ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
(*Books for Reference in the Library only) 


GENERAL 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Kinc ARTHuR’s AvaLon. The Story of Glastonbury. By Geoffrey Ashe. (Collins. 
1957-) 18s. 
City oF SALisBuRY. Edited by Hugh Shortt. (Phoenix House, 1957.) 42s. 
Lioyp’s oF Lonpon. By D. E. W. Gibb. (Macmillan, 1957.) 25s. 
THE GENERAL STRIKE. By Julian Symons. (Cresset Press, 1957.) 21s. 


THE Butz. By Constantine FitzGibbon. (Wingate, 1957.) 25s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


FRIENDS, FOES AND FOREIGNERS. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam, 1957.) 21s. 


COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 
TasK FOR Giants. By Patrick Maitland. (Longmans, 1957.) 42s. 


For THE TERM OF His Natura Lire. By Marcus Clarke. (Oxford University Press, 
1952.) 7s. 6d. 


RoBBERY UNDER Arms. By Rolf Boldrewood. (Oxford University Press, 1888.) 
8s. 6d. 


RETURN TO THE IsLaANpDs. By Arthur Grimble. (John Murray, 1957.) 18s. 


EUROPE 
EUROPE AND THE EUROPEANS. By Max Beloff. (Chatto and Windus, 1957.) 25s. 


THE PoLiTicSs OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. (Oxford 
University Press, 1955.) 50s. 

THE UNITED STATES IN GERMANY, 1944-1955. By Harold Zink. (D. Van Nostrand, 
1957-) $7.50c. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Hitter. The Missing Years. By Ernst “‘ Putzi’’ Hanfstaengl. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


1957-) 308. 
Russia LEAVES THE War. By George Kennan. (Faber and Faber, 1957.) 50s. 
CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Wolfgang Leonhard. (Collins, 1957.) 25s. 


UNITED STATES 
F.B.I. Story. By Don Whitehead. (Muller, 1957.) 30s. 


MIDDLE EAstT 


A SOLDIER WITH THE ARABS. By Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb. (Hodder and Stoughton,. 


1957.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
THE MARKET OF SELEUKIA. By James Morris. (Faber and Faber, 1957.) 25s. 
CRUSADER CASTLES. By R. Fedden and J. Thomson. (John Murray, 1957.) 18s. 
A REED SHAKEN BY THE WIND. By Gavin Maxwell. (Longmans, 1957.) 21s. 
JERUSALEM JOURNEY. By H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957.) 25s. 
ONcE To Stnal. By H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957.) 30s. 


ASIA 
THe RiszE oF Mopern Asia. By Ian Thomas. (John Murray, 1957.) 18s. 
Way to Giory. (Havelock.) By J.C. Pollock. (Murray, 1957.) 25s. 
THE TRANSFER OF PowER IN INDIA. By V. P. Menon. (Longmans, 1957.) 50s. 
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TRAVEL 
HicH Arctic. By Mike Banks. (Dent, 1957.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. 
THE VOYAGE OF MAYFLOWER II. By Warwick Charlton. (Cassell, 1957.) 16s. 
JOURNEY TO Java. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable, 1957.) 21s. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL 
MENTAL SEDUCTION AND MENTICIDE. By Joost A. M. Meerloo. (Jonathan Cape, 1957.) 
21s. 
THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. By Vance Packard. (Longmans, 1957.) 18s. 
ImMRE NaGy on Communism. (Thames and Hudson, 1957.) 30s. 


HEROES BEHIND BARBED WIRE. By Kenneth K. Hansen. (D. Van Nostrand, 1957.) 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CHURCHILL, ROOSEVELT, STALIN. By Herbert Feis. (Oxford University Press, 1957.) 
428. 
CouRAGE and Other Broadcasts. By Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. (Cassell, 1957.) 
138. 6d. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


SELECTED SPEECHES, 1948-1955. By H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. 
(Oxford University Press, 1957.) 12s. 6d. Presented by the publishers. 


A UNITED Nations Peace Force. By William R. Frye. (Oceana Publications, 1957.) 
Presented by the publishers. 


HIsToRIcAL Essays. By H.R. Trevor-Roper. (Macmillan, 1957.) 21s. 

War AND Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. (Macmillan.) 25s. 

THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 1957.) 2!Is. 
WITH THE GUARDS TO Mexico. By Peter Fleming. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957.) 16s. 
EspRIT DE Corps. By Lawrence Durrell. (Faber and Faber, 1957.) tos. 6d. 

THE GULF STREAM. By Hans Leip. (Jarrolds, 1957.) 21s. 

A Book oF ARCHAELOGY. Edited by Lady Wheeler. (Cassell, 1957.) 12s. 6d. 


SERVICE 
BrassEy’s ANNUAL. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. (William Clowes, 
1957-) 638. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
HIsTORY OF THE SECOND WorLD War. The War Against Japan. Vol. I. By Major- 
General S. Woodburn Kirby. (H.M.S.O., 1957.) 55s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 


SOLDIERS AND GOVERNMENTS. Edited by Michael Howard. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1957.) 21s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Tue Citizen Army. Key to Defence in the Atomic Age. By Frederick Martin Stern. 
(Macmillan, 1957.) 42s. Presented by the publishers. 


THE Business OF War. By Major-General Sir John Kennedy. (Hutchinson, 1957.) 
25s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JoURNAL.) 


SaBoTaGE. The Story of Lieut.-Colonel J. Elder Wills. By Leslie Bell. (Werner 
Laurie, 1957.) 16s. Presented by the publishers. 


TRIAL AT Arms. By Ian Bisset. (Macgibbon and Kee, 1957.) 18s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JouRNAL.) 


SKORZENY’S SPECIAL Missions. By Otto Skorzeny. (Robert Hale, 1957.) 18s. 


THe SAVAGE CANARY. By David Lampe. (Cassell, 1957.) 18s. Presented by the 
publishers, 


GERMANS UNDER My Bev. Hy Ewart Jones. (Arthur Barker, 1957.) 15s. 
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NAVAL 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL LorD CoLLINGWoop. Edited by Edward 
Hughes. (Navy Records Society, 1957.) 


FaBuLous ApmrirALs. By G. L. Lowis. (Putnam, 1957,) 21s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


Snotty. The Story of the Midshipman. By Commander Geoffrey Penn. (Hollis and 
Carter, 1957.) 18s. 


SHACKLETON. By Margery and James Fisher. (Barrie, 1957.) 30s. 


CHALLENGER. The Life of a Survey Ship. By George Stephen Ritchie. (Hollis anc 
Carter, 1957.) 30s. 


BRITISH BATTLESHIPS, 1892-1957. By Commander Randolph Pears. (Putnam, 1957.) 
42s. Presented by the publishers. 


History oF U.S. NavaAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War II. Volume XI. The Invasion 
of France and Germany, 1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford University 
Press, 1957.) 45S. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


SUBMARINER. By Charles Anscomb. (Kimber, 1957.) 18s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 
San DEMETRIO. By Calum Macneil. (Angus and Robertson, 1957.) 10s. 6d. 


DESTROYER Man. By Rear-Admiral A. F. Pugsley. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1957. 
18s. 


ENEMY ENGAGED. By Ronald Sired. (Kimber, 1957.) 18s. 


THE Tin ArmapDa. By Satherley Whitehead. (Cassell, 1957.) 15s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


RAMSAY AT WAR. By David Woodward. (Kimber, 1957.) 18s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


ORDEAL BY WATER. By Peter Keeble. (Longmans, 1957.) 18s. Presented by the 


publishers. 


Ficut 1r Out. By Captain Oliver Gordon. (Kimber, 1957.) 21s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Victory at SEA. By Lieut.-Commander P. K. Kemp. (Muller, 1957.) 30s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


JANE’s FicuTING SHIps, 1957-58. (Jame’s, 1957.) 105s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 


ARMY 


THE Story OF LAND WARFARE. By Paul Kendall. (Hamish Hamilton, 1957.) 12s.6d. 
Presented by the publishers. 


Tue TruE Bivr. By Michael Alexander. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957.) 30s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


GoopByE To Att Tuat. (New Edition.) By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 1957.) 218s. 
THE DESERT AND THE GREEN. By the Earl of Lytton. (Macdonald, 1957.) 25s. 
Moscow Tramstop. By Heinreich Haape and Dennis Henshaw. (Collins, 1957.) 21s. 


BEFORE THE Dawn. By Brigadier Sir John Smyth, V.C., M.C. (Cassell, 1957.) 25s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THe Voica Rises IN Europe.. By Curzio Malaparte. (Alvin Redman, 1957.) 16s. 


Tue Hippen Enemy. By V. H. Lloyd. (Angus and Robertson, 1957.) 13s. 6d. 
Presented by the publishers. , 
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ABYSSINIAN ADVENTURE. By J. F. MacDonald. (Cassell, 1957.) 16s. Presented by 
the publishers. 


OnE-Man War. By Hal Richardson. (Angus and Robertson, 1957.) 12s. 6d. Presented 
by the publishers. 


Across THE RIVER. By Richard Jocelyn. (Constable, 1957.) 16s. 


THE UnguiEet Peace. Stories from the Post War Army. Edited by Maurice Tugwell. 
(Wingate, 1957.) 16s. 

LINDSELL’s MILITARY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 29th Edition. (Gale and 
Polden, 1957.) 18s. 


THE DousLE Patriots. By Richard Storrey. (Chatto and Windus 1957.) 25s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 


*THE HIsTORY OF THE CAMERONIANS (Scottish Rifles) Vol. I. 1689-1910. By S. H. F. 


Johnston. (Gale and Polden, 1957.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See 
review in this JOURNAL.) 


*HISTORY OF THE East SURREY REGIMENT. By David Scott Daniell. (Benn, 1957.) 
30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


*BUGLE AND Kukri. The Story of the roth Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles. By 
Colonel B. R. Mullaly. (Blackwood, 1957.) Presented by the publishers. 


*BriTIsH MILITARY UNIFORMS. From Contemporary Pictures. Henry VII to the 
Present Day. By W. Y. Carman. (Leonard Hill, 1957.) 66s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


AIR 


Arr Dates. By Air Commodore L. G. S. Payne. (Heinemann, 1957.) 42s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE HEAVENS ARE Not Too HicH. By Charles MacLean. (Kimber, 1957.) 16s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


SHIPS IN THE Sky. By John Toland. (Muller, 1957.) 21s. 


RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 
War (GENERAL) 


The Waging of Modern War ae “es ... R.E. Journal, December, 1957. 
Balance of Power in the Nuclear Age ... Naval Review, October, 1957. 
Changing Military Thought in the Soviet Union.. World Today, December, 1957. 
The Revolution in Soviet Strategic gests ... Foreign Affairs, January, 1958. 
Less than Total Solutions ... a ... Military Review, October, 1957. 
Possible Aspects of World War IIL a ... Military Review, October, 1957. 
The Navy and the Future ... ... Naval Review, October, 1957. 
Strategic Air Mobility and Defensive Plans ... Atr Power, Winter, 1957-58. 
Troop-Carrying Helicopters y ... Army Quarterly, January, 1958. 
The Bertrand Stewart Prize Essay, 1957. Army Quarterly, January, 1958. 

(The subject. of the essay is the problem of 

administrative flexibility on the battle-field in 

face of nuclear weapons.) 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


Keeping Pace with the Future... ... Military Review, October, 1957. 
The Challenge to Military Thinking Today ... Military Review, October, 1957. 
Keeping Pace with the Future sig ..» Military Review, November, 1957. 
Confusion in Military Thinking... si ... Military Review, November, 1957. 
The Owl and the Sword __... ave ea ... Army Quarterly, January, 1958. 
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MISSILES AND SATELLITES 


Ballistic Missiles (10 Articles) 


Shields and Sputniks 
Missiles from Submarines 
After the Sputniks 
Missiles for Europe ... 


Western Defence. (Missile Bases)... 


Missile Bases in the West 


The Christmas Island Trial Base ... 


(Special Number of) ... 
Sputnicana 


Earth Satellites and Foreign Policy 


Air University Quarterly Review, 
Summer, 1957. 
The Economist, 9th November, 1957. 
The Times, 19th November, 1957. 
The Aeroplane, 22nd November, 1957. 
The Times, 21st November, 1957. 
The Economist, 23rd November, 1957. 
The Times, 28th November, 1957. 
R.E. Journal, December, 1957. 
Flight, 6th December, 1957. 
The Round Table, December, 1957. 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1958. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The Morning After ... 

The French Sahara ... 

Aden Moves Forward \ 
The Middle East Since Sees 


The Economist, 2nd November, 1957. 
World Today, November, 1957. 

The Times, 12th November, 1957. 
World Today, December, 1957. 


Sovereignty and Jurisdiction in Eastern Arabia . International Affairs, January, 1958. 
Some Facts and Figures about Soviet Oil.. World Today, December, 1957. 

Call Up Peat ... The Economist, 9th November, 1957. 
Recruiting and the Trend in n Recruitment : The Economist, 7th December, 1957. 
The Fruits of Paris. (Conference in December, 1957) The Times, 20th December, 1957. 


N.A.T.O. and the Sovereign State. vom to 


Tunisia) 


N.A.T.O. : Diseenk’ or Shield 2 ? im 
The Role of the United Nations in World Affairs... 


Heavy Weather at Washington 
Alternatives for Security 


World Today, January, 1958. 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1958. 
International Affairs, January, 1958. 
The Round Table, December, 1957. 
Foreign Affairs, January, 1958. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE AVAILABLE IN THE LIBRARY 


The Reith Lectures, which were given in 1957 by Mr. George Kennan, are very 
important. They were reported verbatim in The Listener in November and December, 
and will be published in book form by the Oxford University Press in February. 


M°Corquodale, London, S.E. 
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